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The compiler, grateful to his fellow-laborers in the cause 
of education for the liberal patronage which has been 
bestowed upon his former labors, respectfully commends 
this new work to their attention. 

Boston, September, 1855. 
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PART I. 

EXERCISES IN ENUNCIATION. 

IKTBODUOTOBT BEMABKS. 

All that articulate language and tones oan effect to influence 
tihe understanding is dependent upon the voice addressed to the 
ear. A just and graoeM management of it is, therefore, of the 
highest importance. 

An accurate and distinct articulation forms the basis of good 
reading. It consists in giving every letter in a syllable its due 
proportion ff sound, according to the most approved custom 
of pronouncing it. ^* In just articulation," says Austin, ** the 
words are not to be hurried over, nor precipitated syllable over 
syllable, nor, as it were, melted together into a mass of confusion. 
They should neither be abridged, nor prolonged, nor swallowed, 
nor forced ; they should not be trailed, nor drawled, nor let to 
slip out carelessly. They are to be delivered out from the lips 
as beauti&l coins newly issued firom the mint, deeply and accu- 
rately impressed, perfectly finished, neatly struck by the proper 
organs, distinct, sharp, in due succession, and of due weight." 
To accomplish this, the voice should be frequently exercised 
upon the elementary sounds, of the language, J)oth simple and 
combined ; and classes of words, containing sounds liable to be 
perverted or suppressed in utterance, should be forcibly and 
accurately pronounced. 
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TABLE OF VOWEL ELEMENTS. 

J^" The following table is designed for an exercise upon the vowel 
elements? It should be performed thus : a, a, a, a, e, e, SfC, Care 
should be taken to give &e utmost articulate force of which the voice is 
capable. The word is placed opposite the letter merely to indicate its 
sound. 



a as in 


fete. 


6 


as 


in 


note. 


a " " 


fer. 


6 


(( 


t( 


move. 


t " " 


feU. 


5 


(( 


(( 


not. 


a « « 


fet. 


a 


(( 


(( 


tz^be. 


e " " 


meet. 


ti 


(( 


(( 


tttb. 


g « « 


met. 


ii 


(C 


(( 


Ml, 


i " " 


pine. 


01 


tc 


(C 


voice. 


i " " 


pin. 


6u 


(t 


(( 


soz^nd. 


EXERCISES ON TB 


[B VOWEL 


SOUNDS. 



J^" In pronouncing the words in the following exercises, special 
attention should be given to the precise sound of every element Italicised, 

a : — (as in fete, and marked by Worcester thus, a). — Fame, 
bl^sme, some, game, sail, obey, survey, cambric, nature, 
ancient, nei^Abor, dictator, obeisance, weigh, sleigh, patron, 
patriot, patriotism, matron, matronly, azure. 

a : — (as in fer, marked thus, a), — ilre, bar, star,^uitar, mart, 
alarm, parchment, fether, heart, hearth, gi^rd,^ clerk, ser- 
geant, daz^nt, haz^nt, gaztntlet, jaz^ndice, almond, path, bath, 
lath, half, palm, balm, psalm, az^nt. 

a : — (as in fell, marked thus, a). — Ball, call, tall, nor, form, 
storm, com, horn, balk, salt, ought, £cnight, nought, awger, 

1 The elementary sound or power of a rowel may be ascertained by pronouncing a 
word containing it in a slow, drawling manner. Notice the sound of the vowel as It 
issues from the mouth, and then utter it by itself with great suddenness and force. 

s Avoid the slight sound of e after the g in guard. Worcester's Dictionary may be 
regarded as a safe guide In orthography and pronunciation. It contains authorities in 
regard to the best usage in pronunciation *, and among all the eminent orthoepists 
which he cites, " Smart '' may be cooBidered as reporting the most reputable modem use 
inBngland. 
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otoful, water, noz^seate, at^thor, always, ottgost, cause, pause, 
lawj&r, halter, balsam, boz^ble. 
a : — (as in fist, marked thus, a). — Bat, cat, hat, mat, gas, bod, 
hod, mad, can, sand, hand, cannon, fonoj, marry, platd, rail- 
lery, bade, hove, charity, paradise, sacrifice, abandon, in- 
habit, companion, carry. 

e: — (as in me, marked thus, e), — Bee^ she, thnne, scheme, 
scene, marine,^ pique, simile, key, qiuiy, fiend, chief, grieye, 
treaty, Oeesar, demesne, impregn, critique, breviary, relief, 
belief, receive, believe, deceive, receipt, deceit, leaf. 

e: — (as in met, marked thus, c). — Bed, bread, dell, debt, 
engine, elegant, benefit, melody, tepid, said, says, saith, 
friend, leopard, special, preface, wainscot, breakfast, heifer, 
again, against, merit, helm, realm, many, any. 

i: — (as in pine, marked thus, t), — Smile, mile, vile, vine, 
dine, mild, child, fly, height, might, right, sight, type, isle, 
viscount, hut/y die, defy, crier, oblige, satiety, guide, gz^ile, 
sky, kind, find, behind, blight, flight, ally, apply. 

i: — (as in pin, marked thus, t). — Din, sin, ring, prince, 
quince, wince, whip, sip, skip, lync, city, servile, agile, 
bz^sy, bwsiness, sieve, sift, cygnet, symptom, sympathy, hypo- 
crite, cynic, cylinder, wn'ng, fill, mill, still, bring. 

O : — (as in note, marked thus, o). — Home, dome, glory, vocali 
more, gore, only, both, loaf, loathe, explode, historian, poet, 
folk, foe, dowgh, gloz^?, soldier, yeoman, bureau, rondcaw, 
coeval, encroach, note, vote, votive, devotion. 

O: — (as in move, marked thus, 6). — Prove, mood, lose, rule, 
tn^e, rwin, drwid, fmit, moon, swoon, moor, cool, doom, 
remove, disprove, smooth, soon, rt^de, rural, firz^itless, tn^ant, 
prwdent, bmtal, booty, moody, broom, tomb. 

: — (as in not, marked thus, o). — Got, mob, rob, sob^ was, what, 
wash, bog, dog, log, dot, rot, loss, toss, cross, loft, soft, cost, 

1 There is a class of words, mostly derired from the French and Italiab, In which i 
retains the long sound of e. 

2 
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gloss, drop, moss, dross, mop, hop, stop, lofty, glossy, costly, 
prospect, fossil, foster, mossy, softly, cough, troz^gh: 

U : — (as in tube, marked thus, u). — Tune, fi^se, cure, lure, duty, 
curate, few^ p62o, Tz^^ay, cubic, duke, dupe, music, pursuit, 
resume, consume, during, endure, assume, luminary, lunary, 
fluid, beautiful, revolution, involution. 

U : — (as in tub, marked thus, u). — Justf mi^t, trust, tun, fun, 
run, cub, mud, hug, bug, rug, such, much, clutch, dove, does, 
rough, son, one, some, tongue, nothing, come, comrade, com- 
bat, httskjy hum, humming, cull, dull. 

U : — (as in &11, marked thus, u). — Bush, push, pull, put, could, 
would, should, good, hood, stood, wood, wolf, pulpit, butcher, 
cushion, cuckoo, wool, woollen, pt^ss, foot, pulley, pz^hing, 
withstoM^, book, hook, look, looking. 

01 : — (as in voice, marked thus, o^). — Boil, coil, foil, toil, coy, 
toy, broil, spoil, void, coin, joint, hoist, moist, joist, poise, 
noise, employ, enjoy, rejoice, avoid, appoint, embroil, em- 
broider, moiety, foible, oyster, jointure, toilsome. 

OU: — (as in sozmd, marked thus, ou), — Pound, loz^, proz^, 
brown, YoiVj endow, doM?n, noun, town, do?^bt, devout, plough, 
sloz^gh, trout, ground, shout, vowel, astound, renown, thou, 
around, found, mound, round, sound. 



VOWEL SOUNDS IN UNACCENTED SYLLABLES. 

One of the principal difficulties in enunciation arises from a 
tendency of the voice to slide over the vowels in unaccented syl- 
lables, either perverting or suppressing their sounds ; and the diffi- 
culty is much increased by the hurried manner in which many 
persons are accustomed to speak or read. Thus we hear reb'l for 
rebel ; paskunt for patient ; p^rcede for precede ; ev^ry for every ; 
cuncem for concern ; advucate for advocate ; tvinder for window; 
popular for popular; awjle for awful; and nachur for nature. 
This improper pronunciation is heard not only in the school-room 
but in tiie pulpit, at the bar, and in our legislative halls ; and so 
general is die fault, that the ear becomes accustomed to the im- 
proper sounds from infancy ; hence arises the difficulty in reme- 
dying the defect ; for the habit of indistinct utterance is thus 
early acquired and firmly established. 
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Hie best method to be adopted for avoiding or correcting these 
errors is to exercise the voice upon the correct sounds of the lan- 
guage. The sounds of the voice are wholly dependent upon 
muscular action. The organs of speech are, therefore, as suscep* 
tible of improvement and as much strengthened bj proper exer- 
cise as the limbs of the body. If, then, the learner habitually 
mispronounce words in reading or speaking; if important soundi 
be perverted or suppressed in utterance, his attention should be 
directed to a list of words containing sounds similar to those mis- 
pronounced, and the voice should l^ exercised upon them until 
the defect is reihedied, and the habit of correct utterance is estab- 
lished ; for, if children are required to utter correct sounds at an 
age when the organs of speech are most flexible, the habit of 
enunciating words distinctly and pronouncing correctly will soon 
be formed. 



EXEEOISES ON VOWEL SOUNDS IN UNACCENTED SYLLABLES. 

QT In pronouncing vfords containing unaccented syllablee, great care 
thould be taken to avoid a formal andfaetidious prominence cf tound. 

a : — (as in fizt, without accented force ; marked by Worcester 
thus, a, to denote the obscure sound). — ilbandon^ abed, 
abettor, ability, above, about, abode, abroad, abolish, abomi- 
nate, abortion, acute, adept, adore, adorn, adoption, adult, 
adrift, a&r, a&esh, afloat, again, agreeable, alarm, alas, alert, 
alike, amass, amaze, amend, amuse, apart, apace, apology, 
aright, arise, atone, atrocious, avail, avenge, avert, awake, 
away, canal, calamity, calumniate, canine, canonical, capari- 
son, caress, catarrh, cathedral. 

Musical,^ festival, comical, critical, capital, metal, canoni- 
cal, pontiflcal, numerical, juridical, ecclesiastical, pharisaical, 
&tal, flintastical, principal, hypocritical, original, marginal, 
criminal, diagonal, additional, professional. 

Special,^ judicial, beneficial, artificial, superficial, provin- 
cial, commercial, confidential, initial, substantial, circumstan- 
tial, credential, providential, prudential, pestilential, reveren- 
tial, potential, essential, potential, impartial. 

1 The error to be aroided is Abandon^ or abandon, ^ Hisprcmoanced apeoilU. 
8 MisproQooiiced muaicH. 
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AscencUmV descencUmt, defendant, perseyeronce, jnbiknt, 
expectant, defiance, affiance, reliance, ordinance, allegianoe, 
complumce, Inxuriance, variance, conntenonce, performance. 

Applicable,^ formidable, commendable, peaceable, agreeable, 
palpable, perishable, sociable, amiable, pitiable, honorable, 
detestable, abominable, formidably, respectably, tolerably, 
valuable, refiitable, perceivable, renewable, observable. 

e : — (as in me, without accented force ; marked by Worcester 
thus, c, to denote the obscure sound). — Belief,' believe, be- 
nevolence, benevolent, before, behind, behold, beware, delicious, 
delight, delightful, delineate, deliver, denominate, denominator, 
deny, denial, deliberate, denounce, denote, prepare, precede, 
preceded, predict, predicted. 

e : — (as in mercy,* without accented force ; marked by Worces- 
ter thus, e). — Several,* every, severing, tottering, murd£rcr, 
fluttering, uttering, utterance, traveller, deliverer, deliberate, 
desperate, moderate, tolerate, venerate, wanderer. 

e : — (as in met, without accented force ; marked by Worcester 
thus, e, to denote the obscure sound). — Travel,^ chapel, gravel, 
parcel, counsel, vessel, level, hovel, novel, model, sudden, hy- 
phen, chicken, kitchen, sloven, aspen. 

Moment,^ confidence, confident, equipment, dependence, 
dependent, independent, pendent, impudent, parliament, ex- 
pedient, silent, silence, anthem, providence, provident, eminent, 
languishment, settlement, prevalent, tenement. 

Groodness,® boundless, endless, matchless, groundless, same- 
ness, plainness, weariness, listless, listLessness, laziness, lowli- 
ness, bashfiilness, cheerMness, bitterness, comeliness, manli- 
ness, steadiness, peevishness, wakeftilness, childishness. 

1 Mispronounced ascendunt. * Mispronoimced applicihle or appUcible, 

« Mispronounced belief. 

4 The peculiar character of this sound, which distinguishes it from the proper short 
sound of the vowel, is caused by the letter r ; and this letter thus situated has an analo- 
gous influence on the sound of all the yovels. 

s Mispronounced seiPrtU, etPry, &c. ^ Mispronounced momUnt, 

• MisproiMunoed trav'l. 8 Mispronounced goodnUs. 
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i : — (as in ptn, without accented force, marked by Worcester 
thus, ?, to denote the obscure sound). — Invinctble, forctble, 
incredzble, audible, illegible, controverttble, inoombasttble^ feas* 
tble, susceptible, perceptible, invincible, invincibly, possibly, 
incredibly, audibly. 

O : — (as in note, without accented force, marked by Worcester 
thus, o, to denote the obscure sound). — Domain,* colossal, 
Columbus, proceed, produce, producing, opinion, domestic, obey, 
promote, pronounce, propose, provide, provoke. 

Corroborate,' history, rhetoric, melancholy, memorable, 
memory, desolate, desolation. 

Composition,* compromise, disposition, melody, custody, 
^colony, eloquence, advocate, absolute, oppodte, obsolete, croco- 
dile, philosophy, philology, zoology. 

Potato,'^ tobacco, motto, felloto, windoto, widoio, meadoio, 
willoi^?, hiWoWj foYLaWf ballots, to-morroi(?, sorroto. 

O : — (as iQ not, without accented force). — Collect,* collusion, 
command, commemorate, commence, council, conunission, com- 
mittee, commodious, communicate, compose, compare, comply, 
component, conceal, concern, conduce, condense, condition, con- 
ductor, confederate, congeal, conjecture, convert, consent, con- 
sult, contend, convey, convulse. 

U : — (as in tz^ne, without accented force). — Articulate,' acc2£- 
rate, iccwracy, perpendicular, articulated, perpendicularly, 
mascz^line, regz^lar, singz^lar, secz^lar, ocz^lar, particular, edz^- 
cate, regz^late, emz^late. 

Pleasure,^ measure, exposure, erasure, composure, displeas- 
ure, outmeasure, nature, feature, creature, pressure, fissure, 
leisure, closure, censure, miniature, portraiture, imposture. 

U : — (as in full, without accented force). — Awful,^ baneful, fear- 
M, playfi^l, beautiful, bountiful, dutiful, tuneful, graceful, 
hopeM, playfully, fearfully, beautifi^Uy, bountifully. 

1 MispronooQced'tnvincu&^e. 6 Misprononnoed eHUect, 

3 Mtopronoanced dumain. 7 Mispronounced articulate. 

3 Mispronounced corroborate. 8 Mispronouixsed pleaaHr. 

4 Mispronounced compiraition. ? Mispronounced avfle. 

5 Mispronounced potatu. 
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TABLE OF CONSONANT ELEMENTS. 

I^" The following table U designed for an exercise upon the consonant 
elements,^ The words are placed opposite the letter merely to indicate its 
sound, 

p as in pin, top, 

r " " roll, roar, 

s " " sin, unss, 

sh " " shmij -push. 

t « « take,hsit, 

th (aspirate) ^Ain, ttixth, 

th « " this, henesith, 

V " " i?ain, lo2?e. 

w " " umvef unW, 

J « " young, 2^. 

z " " 2:one, was. 

z " " azure, leisure. 



b 


as 


in 3ow, or^. 


ch 




" cAest, marcA. 


d 




" i^are, ai^. 


f 




" fame, if. 


g 




" ^ave, fa^. 


h 




" Aorse, Aome. 


j 




" June, rajre. 


k 




** Adte, cooA:. 


1 




« Zet, caZZ. 


m 




" wan, aim. 


n 




" no, caw. 


ng 




" ririg, sing. 



EXERCISES ON THE CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

(^" In pronouncing the words in the following exercises, the utmost 
force and clearness of sound should be given to the consonant elements. 
The letters to which attention is to be directed are printed in Italics, 

b : — (vocal,^ as in 3ay). — 5ad,^ 3ag, 3at, 3eet, 3eg, ^ear, bought, 
^east, sta5, ebb, tu^e, tu^, 3a^e, glo^e, gle^e, inhabit, ^a331e,* 
^a^Jler, ^ound, ^aioon, ^ar^arous, iar^arian, beastly, 5ind, 
binder, 3ound, ^egin, 3egan, beggar. 



1 The sound of a consonant may be ascertained by pronouncing a word containing it in 
a slow, drawling manner. Take, for instance, the word at ; notice the sound of t as it 
issues from the mouth, and then utter it by itself with suddenness and force. 

9 ToOAL, pertaining to the voice. A vocod consonant is distinguished from the aspirate 
in its enunciation by a murmuring sound of the voice. There are two kinds of murmur 
observable in the vocal consonants : the one is called guttural, being confined to the 
throat *, and the other head, because, by the opening of the nasal passages, it ascends 
into the cavities of the skull. 

> The common defect in the articulation of & is a want of force in the compression and 
opening of the lips. 

4 When in syllabic combinations in prhnitive words consonants are doubled, the sound 
of one of the constituents is omitted, as in babble, htsppy, manner, otter, sluggard, fyc. ; 
but in compound and derived words, where the original root ends, and the superadded 
affix begins with the same letter, there is a reduplication of the sound, as in unnaturcU, 
innate, oneness, soulless, palely, book-case, seaport-town, fyc. 
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ch : — (aspirate, as in cheei). — C^ir, c^t, cAarm, c^lk, cheeky 
chme, cAin, chrxniy chirp, hsUch, maxcky w&tch, eacA, switch^ 
BooTch, BSLtckel, bircAen, beecAen, twi/cAing, toncAing, mucA, 
sucA, toucA, cAatting, cAarming, cAeerfol. 

d : — (vocal, as in d&te), — Deei, dehtj mad, lid, modoBt, hodj, 
rode, hade, wordd, ehojold, oojald, deduce, added, wedded, 
dsited, Bide, Bided, dhide, abode, dediioed, deduat, deduabed, 
aid, aided, sai/^, wed, weeding. 

f: — (aspirate, as in /ate). — Fame, /eud, /anoiybl, projfer, 
cra/ty, cha/e, li/e, enou^A, rou^A, cou^A, troo^A, lau^Ater, 
pAial, serapA, lau^A, /atal, /ireman, ferrj, fertile, /utile, 
fa,ncj, fadon, fairy, fair, yertility. 

g : — (vocal, as in ^te). — Gfame, ba^, gag, bi^ot, pla^ri^, va^n^, 
^Aost, gicajcd, go, gone, gulp, hog, ju^, egg, guilt, gew^gaw, 
guinea., prolo^ru^, epilo^rz^, ^fuerdon, ^^lourantee, ^ve, ^ver, 
^ven, ^ay, ^ve, ^ain, gixn, gum, guh. 

h : — (a^irate, as in Aall). — -Hay, Aat, Aate, Aamt, Aall, Aigh, 
fcAole, Aair, Auge, Aot-Aouse, veAement, Aannony, Auman, 
wAale,^ wAere, wAen, wAat, wAy, wAether, anniAilate, beAe- 
moth, veAicle, beAest, bake^Aouse,^ AapAazard, upAolder, abAor- 
rent, oub-Aunting, knife-Aandle, offend, staveAead, adAesive, 
childAood, nutAook, withAold, ink-Aom, gig-Aorse, race-Aorse, 
falseAood, exAibit, exAort, perAaps, foolAardy, AmAerst, un- 
Ainge, inAerent, unAappy. 

j : — (vocal, as in ^est). — Genius, gentle, ^am, jar, jet, jeer, 
gesture, ^ilt, ^ant, ^bbet, ^olt, yust, jostle, ^ypsy, ^oy, age, 
liege, edge, ledge, hridge, bribes, judge, judgest, judgment, 
j'ustice, ^ury, July, June, James, John, Joseph. 

k : — (aspirate, as in Aey). — Car, coil, seeA, acAe, music, taZA, 
vaccine, vaccinate, cAasm, ecAo, cAoir, cAord, cAorus, arcAives, 
coguette, eti^Tiette, gueen, gueer, guake, epocA, orcAestra, arcAi- 
tect, arcAetype, cucumber, coniyueror, conquest. 

1 Wh, in commencing words, is uttered thus : hw, or hoo. In who and its oompoonda 
the t£; is silent. 

a The letter h in componnd words is often omitted or slurred in the pronunciation j aa, 
bakouae tat bakehouse ffalsood for falsehood, 6fC. 
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1: — (vocal, as in Ixdl). — Bell, Zurk, isZe, paZe, oiZ, hale, hj, 
lee, lOf Zark, loll, weaZ, hull, Mhhj, livdj, loYely, Zaw, hd, 
haiZ, sU, caU, iaU, well, wUl, wool, lowly, lilj, lonelj, sweetZy, 
hoZy, ZatterZy, awftiZZy. 

in : — (vocal, as in may). — Man, mom, more, wound, Tn&mmon, 
?woment, blawe, hymn, solemn, phle^, dracAwi, &jne, home, 
dome, come, memory, wicTwento, to-worrow, mount, mountain, 
motive, morning, metre, meeting, coming. 

n : — (vocal, as in tioow). — iViwe, linen, penance, nay, gnai, 
knee, wet, nice, nib, note, Tiot, 9iew, can, ken, keen, li?ie, sin, 
own, on, ?M)un, noTientity, coTidi^, gnam, A:neel, banner, 
aspen, sudden, kitchen, hyphen. 

ng^: — (vocal, as in sony). — Ean^, fen^, rin^, flin^, flin^Ti^, 
riTi^n^r, sin^n^, writing, hafngmg, hringmg, robbing, sobbiTz^, 
an^er, confess, bein^, nothing, prolong, congregate, an^ruish, 
lan^roid, extin^^ruish, distin^ruish. 

p : — (aspirate,^ as in ^ay). — Peer, ^in, ^ol, ^und, nip, happy, 
jAppm., pyjLppei, rapid, tropic, ^ipe, pu^il, pencil, ^iper, creep, 
grope, stop, steep, step, j^ile, j^ine, j^int, penny, pink, pure, pad, 
peat, pall, pet, poor, push, peep, . 

r:^ — (vocal, initial, or before a vowel, as in roll). — jRay, 
rough, raw, rend, rat, root, rust, rebel, ^man, rot, flowery, 
rest, room, ride, rise, vrry, rural, around, enrich, rhinoceros, 
rush, rushing, rushest. 

T'^ — (final, or before a consonant, as in air). — Far, are, our, 
ear, eternal, formal, murmur, former, torpor, barter, servant, 

1 The sound of ng^ when at the end of a word or syllaUe, is not the natural sound of 
the combination n and g^ each letter retaining its natural power and sound ; but a simple 
single sound, for which the combination ngr is a conventional mode of expression. 

s As'piRATB, pronounced with a full emission of breath. 

« The letter r, used aa an initial, or before a vowel, is articulated by a forcible trill of 
the tongue against the upper gum. This sound should never be prolonged. It is some- 
times mispronounced thus, urray^ urrough. 

* When the r is Jinal, or is placed before a consonant, the vibration or trill sliould be 
very slight It wUl be perceived t^at this letter has a peculiar influence on both the long 
and the short sound of the vowel which precedes it in a monosyllable or in an accented 
syllable, unless the succeeding syllable begins with the sound of r, or a vowel sound, 
as, core, fairy pair, mercy ^ merchant^ hurdle^ &c. When the succeeding syllable begins 
with a vowel sound, or with r, the sound of the preoedmg vowel is not modified, as, merit, 
merry y hurry y &c. 
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border, merohant, adore, demure, expire, appear, hurdle^ 
murmuring, £)rfoear. 
8 : — (aspirate, as in «ay). — Sin, Jign, dengn, ndtor, rait, ga«, 
msLSSy dose, swless, science, tranfcend, oondttfiye, deluriye, 
psalm, psalmist, fcene, fc^ism, beade, poeij, hereiy, theiii, 
flaccid, scintillate, lister, dstem, cease, source. 

sh : — (aspirate, as in sAame). — Sh&de, s^ll, sAiae, s^wl, gas^ 
TSLshj cens2£re, s&sh, nauseate, associate, mansion, pension, 
enunciation, pronunciation, specious, delicious, eapricious, ex- 
pansion, detraction, exaction, ocean, promotion. 

t : — (aspirate, as in tux), — Tell, ^ime, ^une, toil, ^ime, mef, bu^, 
ma^^er, criric, satiety, debt, Thames, TAomas, Ptolemy, re- 
ceipt, yacA^, indict, ^i^tor, la^er, hettei, hitter, bu^tor, mu^^er, 
chafer, foo^, ^tor, tsjight, total, 

th : — (aspirate, as in Min). — TAank, t/dok, theory, the&tre, 
Mought, ba^A, pa^A, hith, ooth, mou^A, monM, fai^A, brea^A, 
pan^Aer, or^Aoepy, apa^Ay, e^Aer, ^Aankiul, ^Aankless, ^Aought- 
ftd, iAink, linking, ethica, a^Aeist, ^Aom. 

th : — (vocal, as in ^Aat). — TAis, thaa, there, those, thou, thee, 
f Aese, ^Aine, ^Aither, ^Aough, benea^A, ti^Ae, wi^A, bre^Aren, 
far^Aing, fa^Aer, brea/Ac, shea^Ae, wrea^Ac, hea^Aen, wea^Aer, 
bli^Ac, clo^Ac, thy, then, tAerefore. 

V : — (vocal, as in i?ane). — Feer, rine, ritjid, tjote, pare, weaire, 
liwd, sei?en, rotitje, mo7?e, prore, nepAew, rehire, earvive, aliue, 
tweke, rerolre, nerre, swerte, serce, preserve, reserve, tjit?idly, 
©it?acious, t7it?acity, refilling, surt?ii?ing, 

W : — (as in tt?ar). — Waft, w?all, i«)nder, one, once, woo, eoain, 
toine, 2oood, wUi, loeary, ux)rmtwod, iceather, bewail, bew^are, 
UTeal, t(K>e, toofal, wayward, worth, worthless, well, warm, 
roondrous, world, t(?elcome, warming, toe. 

y : — (as in ye), — Year, young, yawn, yolk, yield, you, fise, 
wtility, yon, yonder, your, youth, yawl, million, poniard, re- 
bellion, vermilion, spaniel, filial, yes, yea, yesterday, yearling, 
yawning, yielding, z^seful, z^seMness. 
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Z : — (vocal, as in zeal). — A*, w, has, was, seas, zephjrr, maze, 
prize, flies, ways, roses, daisies, praises, refuse, abuse, amuse, 
arise, praise, pays, reftises, abuses, houses, phases, buzzes, 
breezes, amaze, amazes, amuses. 

Z : — (vocal, as in azure). — Derision, razure, leisure, seizure, 
collision, occasion, adhesion, persuasion, osier, vision, explo- 
sion, concision, in&sion, fasion, treasure, pleasure, measure, 
abrasion, roseate, leisurely, treasureless, measureless. 



EXERCISES UPON CONSONANT SOUNDS IN COMBINATION. 

^^ In pronouncing words containing consonant sounds in comhina^ 
tion, if the learner fail to articulate all the elements distinctly , he should 
be required to utter them separately. Take , for instance, the word lovedst. 
Here we have the combination ydst. Each of these sounds should be ut- 
tered separately y thus : y, d, s, t ; then utter them in rapid succession^ 
until the combination can be pronounced with force^ distinctness^ and 
ease, 

INITIAL SYLLABLES. 

bl : — jBZame, Weed, 5Zed, 5fow, 3Zown, bloom, Wind, Wue. 
br : — jBrave, ^rief, irine, 3rown, 5room, 5rew, 5road, 3rute. 
dr : — Draw, drem, <?rive, throve, ^rawn, t?roWn, ^ream, ^ram. 
fl : — FZame, j^eet, j^ume, j^ew, j^ow, flomi, fly, T^ight, ^ee. 
fr : — Frame, /rail, /reeze, /roze, /ruit, frown, friend, from. 
gl : — GZade, ^Zaze, ^Zee, ^Zeam, ^Zide, ^Zow, ^Zue, ^Zimpse. 
gr : — Grain, ^een, grew, grown, groin, growl, grind, ^ound. 
kl : — CZaim, cZimb, cZean, cZan, cZing, cZung, cZaw, cZew, cZam* 
kr : — Cream, crime, crew, crow, crown, cringe, crawl, creep, 
pi : — PZain, ^an, pZead, pZod, ^ough, pZume, pZay, plj, phid, 
pr : — Praise, pray, pride, proud, prone, prune, prime, prove, 
sf : — SpAere, spheres, spAinx, sphene, spAerics, spAeroid. 
shr : — SArive, sAred, sArine, sAriek, sArewd, sArunk, sArink. 
sk : — SA:ate, sA:ill, sA:in, sA:ip, sA:im, sAein, sketch, sAid, sAiff. 
skr : — Screen, scream, screw, scrawl, screech, scroll, scrub, 
sl : — SZain, sZew, sZate, sZeet, sZed, sZime, sZow, sZug, sZim. 
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sm : — Smite, smoke, smooth, smote, smith, smart, small, 
sn : — ;S*7iail, snake, STtare, snow, snap, snail, STiag, STiarl. 
sp : — Speak, spoke, speed, spare, spine, spike, spade, space, 
spl : — iS^een, spSce, sp^t, splint, spZaj, spZash, sp^nt. 
spr : — iS^?rain, spring, spning, sprite, sprig, spread, sprung, 
st : — S^ain, s^eed, still, stole, sting, stnng, s^ag, s^ack, s^aff. 
str : — Strain, s^eam, spring, sprung, s^raw, strand, strait. 
thr : — Thrive, throw, threw, three, throh, ^Arill, ^Arust, ^Arice. 
tr : — Train, ^rade, ^rail, ^ray, ^rue, ^read, France, ^rash, ^rick. 

FINAL STLLABLE8. 

bd, bdst : — 'Ebb% ebb'dst, lodb'd, tobh'ist, yn^'d, ^Tob'dst. 
bl, bid, bldst, blst, blz: — Trou^Zc, troMJbPd, tcoubTdst, 

troubles, donble, doubrd, doxMdst, doubles, 
bst : — "Ebb'st, Tobb'st, ^tob'st, Bob'st, throi*s^, moi's^, throi's^. 
bz : — Ba^s, imbibes, lo^s, ro^s, ta3es, to&s, ro^s, 8o3s, ebbs. 

dl, did, didst, dlst, dlz: — Han^iZc, han(iZ'<;,han£ff'rfs^, han- 
dTst, hsLndles, Inm2^, hxadTd, hxjidTdst, hnrdTst, haidles, 

dn, dnd, dnz : — Glad^i'n, gladdV(£, glad(i'ns, s&dd'n, e&dd'ns, 

dst : — Didst, hsidst, coul^, woulis^, shoulrfs^, hldst, hidst. 

dth, dths : — Brea^f^A, hreodths, width, widths, width, widths, 

dz : — Bla<fes, shades, deeds, feeds, heeds, weeds, eeeds, bleeds. 

fl, fid, fldst, flst, flz : — Tri/fe, tnfl'd, trifl'dst, trifl'st, trifles. 

fn, fnd, fnz : — Of% aof'n, aof^n'd, so/'ns, o/'n, sqf' n. 

fs, fst : — Lsmghs, l&xxgh'st, acoffs, scoff 'st, pujfs, pnff'st. 

ft, fth, fths, fts, ftst i—Woft, ^fth, ^fths, wafts, WBfVst. 

gd, gdst : — Dra^^r'i, dra^^'ds^ d^ngg'd, drugg^dst, begged. 

gl, gld, gldst, gist, glz: — Man^Ze, mangVd, msLngrdst, 
m&ngrst, mBxigles, spsmgle, spsmgrd, s^ajigVdst, sp&ngles, 

gst : — Begg'st, dxsgg'st, dragg*st, ^hngg'st, wsigg'st, hagg*^. 
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gZ : — Ba^, %«, hgs, ra^*, wags, hegs, dogs, dregs, dmgs. 

kl, kid, kldst, klst, Wz: — Buc^, hackVd, huokPdst, 
huokrsty hacMeSy trucAiZe, imehtd, tmakPdst, truckles. 

kn, knd, kndst, knst, knz: — BlacAr'w, blaoArVe?, blacAr- 
'n*dgt, Ua/Qk*nsty blacAr'^w, thicAr'w, tbicA; V<?, iMek^n'dst, 

ks, kst, ksth : — SL»/ mia;, aa;e, wioAr*, bricArs, ]iGk'st, &xtL 

kt, ktS, ktst : — Act, B^ts, fec^ &c^5, sxfst, act, e^s, fkct. 

lb, Ibz : — BM, hxilbs, bulb, hxslbs, hjdb, buZ&. 
Id, Idst, Idz : — Ho^, hM'st, holds, moulds, folds, fold'st. 
If, Ifs, 1ft, Ifth : — Gulf, gulfs, ddfi, twdfth, gulf, gulfs. 
Id, Igd : — Bilge, hUg'd, bulge, bulged, bUge, bilged, bulg'd. 
Ik, Iks, Ikst, Ikt : — Milk, JxMks, mUk'st, mulct, silk, alks. 
Im, Imd, Imst, Imz : — 'Eiealm, vfbidrrCd, whelm'dst, realms. 
In : — YbU^ falTn, falTn, swoU'n, svroWn, swolTn, swoU'n. 
Ip, IpS, Ipst, Ipt, Iptst: — HeZp, helps, help'st, help'd, 

help'dst, jdp, yelps, jdp'st, jdp% ydp'dst. 
Is, 1st : — FaZsc, foU'st, csU'st, xoWst, fdVst, M'st, mWst: 
It, 1th, Iths, Its, Itst: — MeZ^, heaZ^^, heaZ^A^, mdts, mdfsU 
Iv, Ivd, Ivdst, Ivst, Ivz: — KesoZue, resoZuW, re&dv'dst, re- 

edv'st, re&dves, dissolve, dasBolv% d^ssolv^dst, dissoZt?'^^. 
Iz : — Gdls, fsJls, walls, rolls, tolls, tdls, sells, wdls, hulls. 
md, mdst: — Doom'd, doorn'dst, condemn^ condemn^dst. 
mf, mfd, mfs : — Triumph, triumphed, triumphs, triumphs. 
mp, mps, mpst, mpt, mpts, m^t&t i^Damp, damps, 

dampest, tramp, tramps, tramp^st, ait&mpt, att&mpts, aitempfst. 
mst : — Doom^st, deem^st, seem'st, dream^st, beam's?, gleam's?. 
mz : — Dooms, deems, seems, dreams, themes, beams, ^cams. 
nd, ndst, ndz : — HaT^Z, bouTi^'s?, han^, lands, bouTwZs. 

ngd, ngdst, ngst, ngth, ngths, ngz-.^Wrong'd, 

wiOTig^dst, wrongest, length, lengths, wrongs, Bongs, tongs. 

1 X represents the sound of ks. 
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nj, njd : — Change, chan^'<Z, ran$r«, nng'd^ Strang, hin^. 
nk, nks, nkst, nkti — Tidnk, iJtanks, thin^V, than^'^Z. 
US, nst : — Science, Uoense, defence, Moens^ against, confidence, 
nch, nchd : — lamnch, hL\mch% lancA, \xmck% ^xmch'd. 
nt, nts, ntst, nth, nths : — Ten^, ten^«, wan^'«/, ten/A, tenT^. 
BZ : — Meanly wean^ , lean^ , bean^ , bonef , tone;, groaTU, moanf . 

pi, pld, pldst, plst, plz: — Scrapfe, Bcru/?ri, BcrupZeT*^, 
scruj^T^^, scraps, tramjji2e, trampTi, tramp2ef . 

pn, pnd, pndst, pnz : — OpeTi, qpcn'i, open'd'st, opens. 

ps, pst, pt, pts, ptst, pth, pths: — Droopy, drocp'*^ pre- 
cept, precept;, acoep^'^^, di&ptk, d^ks, acc^, aocep^f . 

rb, rbd, rbdst, rbst, rbz :— Cur3, carb% carh'dst, curb*st, 

corbs, Yerbf yerbs, herb^ herbs^ orb^ orbs, disturb, distordf. 
rd, rdst, rdz : — B^yr&rd, Tew&rd*st, Tew&rds, Tegjards. 
rf , rfs : — Sur/, sur/3p, dwarf, dwar/y, scar/^ soarj^, tur/. 
rg, rgz : — Iceberg, iceberg*, iceberg, iceber^f , iceberg, iceber^i. 
^j ^jdj rjdst : — Urye, nrg% urg'dsty ^nrge, ^varg% nrg'd. 
rk, rkd, rkdst, rks, rkst:— Bar^, hsrk% hsirk'dst, h&rks, 

hark'stf msLrkj m&^dj mark^dst, m^rks, msirk*st 
rl, rid, rldst, rlst, rlz: — SnarZ, maLrVd, msLrrdst, marrst, 

snar&, whirZ, whirrdj whirrdst, wYdrVsty whir2f . 
rm, rmd, nndst, rmst, rmtb, nnz:--War»i, warwi'ei, 

yfB.rm*dst, waLrvi'st, Yrarmth, war?w*, forms, BiormSf harm^. 
m, md, rndst, rnst, mz : —Bmm,hxirn%h\xrn*dst,hurn'st, 

buTTW, ferTw, learTW, tarns, ohnms, spurTM, horn*, com*, 
rp, rpd, rpdst, rpst, rpS:— Usurp, Msarp'd, nsarp'dsi, 

naurp'stj tisurps, cbirpj, usurp, usurp'c?, usurp'**, usurp*, 
rs, rst, rsts : — Hor*e, bur*?, bur*?*, wor*e, wor*?, ter*e. 
rt, rth, rths, rts, rtst:— Hur?, hearrA, hear?^, hur?*, 

hurfst, flir?, flir?*, gir?, ^rtk, ^rths, ^rts. 
rch, rchd : — MarcA, ma.rch% marcA, marcA'i, arcA, arch'd. 
3 
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rv, rvd, rvdst, rvst, rvz : — jyeaerve, deser»'rf, deserv'iff, 

desert?'^^, deserves, observe, oheerv% ohaerv'st^ ohserves, 
rz : — Fear j, tear;, bear;, &re;, wear;, hear;, forbear;, ware;. 

sk, skd, skdst, sks, skst : — Ask, Bsk% &sk'dst, &sks, hsk^st, 
d, sld, sldst, slst, slz: — Rm^fe, Tustrd, rustVdst, rmtVst, 

rustles, hustle, hustl% hustrdst, hmtrst, bust^. 
sn, snd, sndst, snst, snz :—Usten, lis' f 71% hs'fn'dst, li;- 

't'n'stf ^*ns, listen, ]2St*n% lis^Ve&f, list^n'st, listens, 
Sp, spd, spdst, sps, spst : — Claj?p, ol&sp'd, cH&sp'dst, cl&sp'st^ 

(HsiSps, YiBsp, hsiSp% h&sp'dst, hafp';^, ha;^, wa;^. 
st, sts, stst : — TsLSte, tsLStes, isLSt'st, waste, w&stes, wsst'st. 

tch, tchd, tchdst, tchst: — Wa^cA, wvitch% wsitch*dst, 

-WKtch'sti YisJxh, hsXtJCd, hsitch^dst, hsLtch'st, 
thd, thdst, thst : — Smooth' d, miooWdst, watooith'st, smoothed. 
thn, thnd, thndst, thnst :— Lengthen, lengWn'd, lengthWdst, 

length^n'st, lengifA'n, length'n'd, length'n'dst, length'n'st. 
thnz : — Len^hens, strengthens, trxiths, soothes, strengthens. 
tl, tld, tldst, tlst, i^; — Startle, staxtrd,staitVdst, startrst, 

startles, etaxtle, startrd, staxtVdst, st&rtrst, startles. 
to, tad, tadst, tnst, toz: — Swee^cw, sweei V(£, swee^Vefo^ 

swee^'w;^, swee^'w;, swee^eTi, sweet'n'd, sweet'n'dst, ss^eetens. 
ts, tst : — Wri^e;, wri^';if, blight;, hlight'st, ]ights, ^ghfst. 

vd, vdst : — TrQV% ^rov'dst, lov'd, lov*dst, mov'd, moD'dst. 
vl, vld, vldst, vlst, vlz: — GroDC^, gcov'lTd, gcoo'U'dst, 

gtov^rst, grovels, tr&vel, tra.v*U% trs.v*Wdst, trKvds, 
vn, vnz : — Heat^eTi, heat^e^z;, eleten, leaven, leavens. 
VZ 2 -f- Move;, prove;, love;, live;, give;, heave;, deceive;. 

zd : — p VraAsed, raaed, amaxed, g/BLzed, raised, am&zed. 
zl, zld, zldst, zlst, zlz: — Dazzfe, diazzled, dazzVdst, daa- 
d'stf dazzles, dazzle, dsazled, dfiazVdst, dazd'st, dazzles. 
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zm, zmz : — CbsLsm, ohaintf, epMrn, spatmx, chami, chBtms. 
zn, znd, zndst, znst, znzix-Bl&wn, bla^rV^, bla^rViiir, 
bl&zVi^, hhatns. 



VOWEL SOUNDS IN WORDS IN SENTENCES. 

Of" The following sentences are arranged to aid the learner in aequir^ 
ing a correct enunciation. Words loAtcA may be accurately ana die- 
tinctly pronounced, when the attention is particularly directed to them in 
classes, are liable to be mispronounced vjhen they occur in untences. The 
letters to wkich attention is to be directed are printed in Italics. 

S : — (as in fate). — Stay, lady, stay, for mercy^s sake ! The 
breaking waves dashed high. To praise the hand that pa^ 
thy pains. Well hast thou framed, old man, thy strains ! 
The gr^-eyed mom breaks on the frowning night. A brave 
man straggling in the storms of fate, and greatly falling with 
a &lling state. 

a : — (as in far). — Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 7 
The sergeant gave the loud alarm. To arms! to arms! 
they come! they come! Jbrmor to armor, lance to lance 
opposed. Jbrm, aim, ye brave I a noble cause, the cause of 
Heaven, your seal demands. To arms, to onns ! yonr ensigns 
bright display. Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stiudey, on ! 
were the last words of Moimion. 

&: — (as in &11). — So long he seems to pause on thy bald, 
awfai head. In early mom the huntsman's horn. His tall 
and manly form was bowed. Trust him little who praises all, 
him less who censures all, and him least who is indifferent 
about all. You wrong me every way, you wrong me, Bratus. 
AuTOTSL now, &ir daughter of the duum, 

S: — (as in £zt). — I am not mod! I am not mod! Then 
&ncy her magical pinions spread wide. He bade me stancl 
and hear my doom. As on a jog of a mountain crag. 
Enow, then, thyself; presume not God to soon ; the greatest 
study of mankind is man. His hand still strained the broken 
brand ; his &ce was smeaa?ed with blood and sand. 
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5 : — (as in me). — Let 's muster, men ; my comicil is my shield ; 
we must be brief when traitors have the feeld. We would not 
seek a battle as we are; nor as we are, say we, we will not 
diiin it. Hear, ye nations ! hear it, 0, ye dead ! How 
sweet the moonlight sleeps upon the bank ! And the deep 
thunder, peal on peal afar. T is sweet to see the evening 
star appear. 

S : — (as in met). — Uprouse ye, then, my merry, merry men! 
With ready arm and weapon bared. With some good ten 
of his chosen men. Tell me where is fancy bred, in the 
heart, or in the head ? You have the letters Cadmus gave ; 
think ye he meant them for a slave ? Eternal summer gilds 
them yet, but all, except their sun, is set. 

i: — (as in pine). — For life, for life their flight they ply. I 
will not blame mine own wild ire. His blithest notes the 
piper plied. And the wind sighs as it flies away. See the 
white moon shines on high. Come, buy my primroses, come 
huyy come buy ! What, silent still, and silent all ? But 
why should / his childish feats display ? What the bright 
sparkling of the fl^nest eye to the soft soothing of a calm 
reply ? Strike till the last armed foe expires ! 

1 : — (as in pin). — Bring hither, then, the wedding ring. Him 
flrst, him last, him 'midst and without end. What is the 
blooming tincture of the skin to peace of mind and harmony 
within ? His glimmering lamp still, still I see. From seem- 
ing evil still educing good, and better thence again, and bet- 
ter still, in infinite progression. 

5 : -^ (as in note). — In solemn measure, soft and slow, arose a 
father's notes of woe.^ Echo on echo, groan for groan. Roll 
on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll ! Not to know me 
• argues yourselves unknowm. The loimng herd wind slowlj 
o'er the lea. Cold, bitter cold, no warmth, no light. Home, 
home, thy glad word hath a tone of greeting, thy path is by 
my home. ! Desdemona, Desdemona ! 

1 In passages expressive of grief the long Boond of o derives great beauty trcm tweUing 
or.prolODging the tone. 
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6 : — (as in move). — The humble boon waa Boon obtained ; but 
when he reached the roeim of state he wished his boon denied. 
What boots it thus to bay the moon? The Moor was doomed 
to do or die. Who spoke of brotherhood 7 Who spoke of 
love? Who told me how the poor sonl did forsake ^e 
mighty Warwick? Alas, poor Clarence ! As I do live by 
£»d, I met a £)ol, a motley &ol. 

H: — (as in not). — O'er stock and rook their race they take. 
Gone is the long, long winter ni^t. Yon sun that sets npon 
the sea, we follow in his flight A broken and a contrite 
heart, God, thou wilt not despise. In varying cadence, 
Bah or strong, he swept the sounding chords along. The 
present scene, the Biture lot, his toils, his wants, were all fi)r- 
got. Cold diffidence and age's finost in the ftdl tide of soul 
were lost 

U: — (as in tz^be). — Adieu, &dieUj my native shore fiides o'er 
the waters hhie. Eye the blt^ vault, and bless the t^seful 
light FeWf few shall part where many meet ! The Scian 
and the Teian jmtse, the hero's harp, the lover's It^te, have 
jfound the &me your shores re&se. Place me on Svnium's 
marble steep, where nothing save the waves and I may hear 
our nu^tual murmurs sweep. 

U : — (as in twb). — High in his pathway hi^ng the ma. Wel- 
come silence, welcome peace. For love is heaven, and heaven 
is love. To join some comrades of the day. Come, Antony, 
and yozmg Octavius, come ! 0, ransomed ones, I come ! It 
was a stammer's evening, old Kaspar's work was done ; and he 
before his cottage door was sitting in the sun, 

u : — (as in Ml). — He waited Mi two minutes ; no one came. 
He waited fi^ll two minutes more ; and then says Toby, I *11 
pwll it for the gentleman again. Sir, you 've pulled my bell 
as if you 'd pwll it off the wire. I pt^lled it, sir, at your 
desire. Fz^ll many a flower is bom to blush unseen. F?^ 
many a gem of purest ray serene, 
3* 
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ol : — > (as in voice). — Bejotce, the crowd still cried, rejoece. O, 
sailor-bo^, saiLor-bo^, peace to thy sonl ! With songs of joy 
your voices raise. The native voice of undissembled joy. 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, was carried by an orphan 
boy. T was childhood's voice ! my boy ! my boy ! my dar- 
ling boy ! She bade the elements rejoice. 

oti : — (as in soi^nd). — And often, when I go to ploz^gh, the 
pWghshare turns them oz^t. Not from one lone cloz^, but 
every mountain noto hath fbimd a tongue. Even noto my 
chUdren count the hours till meeting ! 0, how canst thou re- 
nounce the boundless store 7 Doum, doum, cried Mar, your 
lances doum ! Guns loz^dly roar, steel clanks on steel, and 
thousands fall to die. 



UNACCENTED VOWEL SOUNDS IN WORDS IN SENTENCES. 

a : — (as in fot, with unaccented force). — I pray thee let thy 
servant abide instead of the lad. The Lord is high above all 
nations, and his glory above the heavens. With much ado, 
he partly kept awake, ilwait alike the inevitable grave. He 
was most musical, most melancholy. They deny it to be 
tragical, because its catastrophe is a wedding, which hath 
ever been accounted comical. This thin, this soft contexture 
of the air, shows the wise author's providential care. This 
is the day appointed for the combat, and ready are the appel- 
lant and defendant. Our hearts bid the tyrants defiance. 

6: — (as in mc, without accented force). — And my deep debt 
for life preserved, a better meed have well deserved. The 
mingling notes came softened from below. The swain respon- 
sive as the milkmaid sung. I have seen a fair, sad girl, mild, 
suffering and serene. I denied you not. O, sailor-boy ! woe 
to thy dream of delight ! The fruit was delicious, and the 
prospect was delightfrik 

e : — (as in mercy, without accented force). — Where mouldering 
piles and forests intervene. The watch-dog's voice that bayed 
the whispering wind. Down the rough slope the ponderous 
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wagon rings. All that the moontain's sheltering bosom shields. 
Lone wandering, but not lost. I venerate the pilgrim's cause. 
They were every moment expected to appear. 

e : — (as in met, without accented force). — I hear thy virtues 
praised, thy patience, saintlike meekness, and gentleness. The 
Niobe of nations ! there she stands, childless and crownless in 
her voiceless woe ! A murmur of happiness steals through 
his breast. Amazement confronts him with images dire. 
Bird of the wilderness, blithesome and cumberless emblem of 
happiness ! Ah ! how unjust to nature and himself is thought- 
less, thankless, inconsistent man ! The meanest floweret of 
the vale, the simplest note that swells the gale. 

i : — (as in pin, without accented force). — The war is inevitable, 
and let it come. Shall we resort to entreaty and humble sup- 
plication 7 It is to the vigilant, the active, and the brave. 
We are unable to cope with so formidable an adversary. 
Our supplications have been disregarded. We have implored 
its interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands of the ministry 
and parliament. 

O : — (as in note, without accented force). — We thought, as we 
hoUou^ his narrou? bed, and smoothed down his lonely pillou;, 
that the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, and 
we far away on the billa2(7. Bright and alone on the shadotoy 
main, like a heart-cherished home on a desolate plain. O'er 
the dark trees a jeMowev verdure shed. The hollow murmur 
of the ocean tide. That faithful memory brings to bottow^s aid. 

O : — (as in not, without accented force). — He gave a conditional 
promise. The communications of the competitors were com- 
pared. You concurred in condemning the confederates. The 
building, which was constructed of wood, and contained a vast 
quantity of combustible material, was consumed. He com- 
mitted the piece to memory. His composition was far from 
being correct. 

U: — (as in twne, without accented force). — Sweet, harmless 
lives ! on whose holy leisz^re waits innocence and pleasure. 
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The men whom natztre's works can charm, with Otod himself 
hold converse. The pomp of groves, the gami&re of fields. 
Cosmetic art no tincticre can afford the faded features to 
restore. And life's last rapti^re triumphs o'er her woes. 

U : — (as in ft*ll, inthout accented force). — Sudi fearfi^l strife 
saoceeding ages ne'er again shall know, until the slwM term 
when thou shalt cease to flow. When first my jouth&l, sinft^l 
age grew master of my ways. The playfi^l children just let 
loose &om school. Much he the tale admired, but more the 
tune&l art We are fear&lly and wonder&lly made. 



OONSONAKT SOUNDS IN WORDS IN SENTENCES. 

b ; — (as in b&be). — Who can behold such beauty and he silent? 
Sweet harmonist ! and deauti^l as sweet, and young as beau- 
tiful ! Back, beardless ^y ! ^ack, minion ! Be the 3old 
man unbound ! and, hj Kome's sceptre yet unbowed! 3y Kome, 
earth's monarch crowned ! Who dares the ^Id, the unequal 
strife, though doomed to death, shall save his life ! 

ch : — (as in c^est). — And c^rge with all thy chivalry. CAarge, 
CAester, cAarge ! on, Stanly, on ! His teeth they cAatter, 
scatter stiU. And mack he prayed for sack a son. The 
cAief in silence strode the floor. The chM is father of the 
man. Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot. There is 
a cAarm that morning has ! A change came o'er •the spirit 
of my dream. 

d : — (as in (fate). — 0, Deofemona ! Desei^emona ! dead ! dead ! 
For scarce I heed these woumfs, yet thee to leave is (feath, is 
(feath int^ee^. Take heetZ, take hee^, they will go with £^ee^. 
Shook thousanif o<?ors from his ^ewy wings. 0, Mary ! (fear, 
rfeparteef sharfe. Give us this rfay our (f aUy bread. In chiW- 
hoodf manhood, age and death. 

f : — (as in /ate). — A/ool, a/ool ! I met a /ool in the ybrest, 
a motley /ool. Few,fevL shall part where many meet. My 
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tyrant foe& have fifrgjed the tale. My ^te unknown my 
friends bewail. Ay, lau^A, ye fieadB ! I /eel Uie troth. 
Till once, 't is said, when all were /ired, /illed with /nry, 
rap't, inspired. They /ought not/or/ame, but/or/reedom. 

g : — (as in yate). — My native land, ^ood-night, ^rood-night ! 
If such there breathe, go mark him well. Be still ! and ^raze 
thou on, &lse king ; gire answer, where are they ? All that 
flitters is not ^Id. A ^een poose,a goddess; pure, pure 
idolatry. Gone, ^one, ^one, as old Gapulet says. Are they 
^one, all ^ne firom the sunny hill ? 

ll : — (as in Aate). — JTow poor, how ridi, how abject, Aow august, 
Aow complicate, how wonderful, is man ! ilow passing won- 
der He who made hun such ! A ^rse ! a ^rse ! my kingdom 
for a Aorse t How like a Owning publican he looks ! I Aate 
Aim, for Ae is a Christian. Hates any man the thing Ae 
would not kill 7 Up a Aigh Aill he Aeayes a Auge round 
stone. 

J : — (as invest). — 0, ^oler, haste that fete to tell ! O, for a 
lodge in some vast wilderness ! An hour of ^oy, an a^ of 
woe. Gems of beauty graced the scene. Last came ^'oy's 
ecstatic trial. June, July and August, are called the sum- 
mer months. Most learned ^urf^e, I call for justice. 

k : — (as in Aey). — Come hack, come bacA, my childhood. The 
calm shade shall bring a Adndred calm. Come, come, it may 
not be. Content, content, I say I will. The Aing is Aind, 
and well we know the Aing knows at what time to promise, 
when to pay. For mine own part', I could be well content. 
How comes it then ? 

1 : — (as in luU). — How sweetZy sZow the Ziquid Zay in hoZy haZ- 
ZeZujahs rose, to haiZ the ZoveZy hoZiday, and Zive unto its 
cZose. The Zandscape outstretching in ZoveZiness Zay on the 
Zap of the year. AZZ would not do, when aZZ was tried ; 
Zove's Zast fond Zure was vain ; so, quietZy by its dead side, 
she Zaid her down again. AZZ bZoodZess Zay the untrodden 
snow. Seest thou thy Zover Zowly Zaid ? 
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m : — (as in man). — The mountains look on JlfaraHion, and 
Marathon looks on the sea ; and musing there an hour alone, I 
dreamed that Greece might still be firee. A drum, a drum / 
Macbeth doth come ! When music, heayenly maid, was 
young. Mid moaning men and dying men the drummer kept 
his way. While a low and melancholy moan mourns for the 
glory that hath flown. I am not mad ! I am not mad ! 

n : — (as in noon). — On JAnden whew the eon was low. No 
image meets my wandering eye, but the Tzew-riscTz son and the 
sonny sky. My brain, my brain ! I know I am Tzot mad, 
but soon shall be. iVbw, even now, my joys run high, as on 
the mountain turf I lie. Now came still evening on. But 
Linden saw another sight. 

ng : — (as in soni^). — How does the water come down at Lo- 
dore ? Here it comes sparkling, and there it lies darkling. 
Kisi?!;^ and leaping, sinkinj^ and creeping, swelling and AItz^- 
ing, lowering and sprin^7Z|7, eddying and whisking, twining 
and twisting around and around. Collecting, disjestin^^ with 
endless rebound ; smiting and fighti ji^, a sight to delight in ; 
confoundiTt^, astounding; dizzying and deafening the ear with 
its sound. 

p : — (as in ^y). — With disappointment, ^nury, and jmin. 
Peace, ^ace ! you durst not so have tempted him ! Hast 
thou forgot a ;mrent's &ce, a paxeot^s tongue 7 From cape to 
cape with a bridge-like shape. 0, now you weep, and I ^r- 
ceive you feel the dint of pity ! Ere the snow-drop peepeth, 
ere the crocus bold, ere the early primrose opes its paly gold. 

r : — (as in roar). — And dark as winter was the flow of Iser^ 
rolling rapidly. Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms, 
and here Charybdis fills the deep with storms. When the 
tide rushes from her rumbling caves, the rough rock roars, 
tumultuous boil the waves. But when loud surges lash the 
Bounding shore, the hoarse, rough verse should like the tor- 
rent roar, i^ise, fathers, rise ! 't is i^ome demands your 
help. 

1 Pronounced Eaer, 
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8 : — (as in s«y) . — Then sing, ye birds, mg, Jing a joyoot Jong ! 
And thou, O, Stin ! Soul of ALrrounding worlds, in whom best 
seea shines out thy Maker \ may I «ing of thee 7 Those hues 
that make the fun's decline to loft, so radiant. Lord, are thine. 
Somewhere on a junny bank battercup* are bright. Some- 
where 'mong the frozen gra» peepf the daisy white. 

sh : — (aa in shame), — She dreads an instant's pause, and lives 
but while she moves. How modest in exception, and, withal, 
how terrible in constant resoluftbn ! Hu^A / hash ! thou vain 
dreamer ! SAout round me ; let me hear thy ^Aouts, thou 
fAepherd boy ! The string let fly twanged ^ Aort and fAarp, 
like the ^AriU swallow's cry. All worldly ^Aapes ^Aall melt 
in gloom. 

t : — (as in rin). — 'T is by thy secret, strong, a^ftracrive force, 
thy system roUs enrire. Deli^Arful ^ask to rear the fender 
thou^Af ; to tesLok the young idea how to shoof. Bu^ercups 
and daisies, O, the pretty flowers ! coming ere the spring-rime, 
to tell of sunny hours. Time and fide waif for no man. 

th : — (as in f Ain). — For many f Aousand men, said he, were 
slain in the great victory. Then shook the hills with f Aunder 
riven! Their ranks were fAinned, and fAousands fell. It 
f Aunders ! Sons of God, in reverence bow ! And death-shot, 
&.lling f Aick and &.st, f Ainned their ranks of f Aousands. 

th : — (as in fAat). — TAese are fAy glorious works, Parent of 
good, Almighty ! f Aine f Ais wondrous frame, f Aus wondrous 
fair ; f Ayself iiow wondrous f Aen ! Is f Ais f Ae region, fAis fAe 
soil, f Ae clime, f Aat we must change for heaven 7 f Ais ^oum- 
fril gloom for f Aat celestial light 7 These, as f Aey change, 
Almighty Faf Aer ! f Aese are but f Ae varied Gpd. 

V : — (as in tJain). — 0, that 's a brai?e man ! he writes brare 
verses, speaks brave words, swears brave oaths, nAd breaks 
them as bravely. Folumed and vast, and rolling &,r, the cloud 
enveloped Scotland's war. Yet a vapor dull bedims the waves 
so beautifrd. And the voices of loved ones reply to his call. 
T is sure some dream, some vision vain ! 
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W : — (as in wax), — TFild unnds and mad waves drive the ves- 
sel a wreck. While u^aters, wooda and tmnds, in concert join. 
TFith toings that o'er the i^^aves expand, she t^^anders to a 
viewless land. Bnt ii^atchwom and ivesLiy his cares flew 
atoaj. Weave the ti^arp and i^^eave the t&oof, the t^^inding- 
sheet of Edzi^ard's race. 

y : — (as in ye). — What mean those yells and cries ? But yon- 
der comes the powerfiil king of day ! Welcome, yellow but- 
tercups; welcome, daisies white! ye are in my spirit visioned a 
delight ! Saw ye e'er a thing so fair ? And 0, ye youth, 
with yearning hearts ! And ye shall find your rest. 

Z : — (as in 2:eal). — No monumental marble emblazons the deed5 
and &jne of Marco Botzare^ ; a few round stone; piled over 
his head are all that marks his grave. Fair laughs the mom, 
and soft the zephyr blow*. Whence this pleasing hope, this 
fi)nd derire ? Days, months and years, glide swiftly by. 

Z : — (as in azure). — What was -thy delighted measure ? Still 
it whispered promised pleasure. Time writes no wrinkle on 
thine azure brow ! The measure rendered them odious. 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. The disclosure 
was made with great composure. Listen to the conclusion of 
the story. 

COMBINED CONSONANT SOUNDS IN WORDS IN SENTENCES. 

b : — Blooms but to fade, and iZossoms but to die. Peace, troubrd 
soul, suppress thy groan ! The tide ebb^d and flowed. Thou 
proA's^ my wound instead of healing it. He was dressed in 
the Tobes of office. 

d : — Thou 6^dst han^^^e the subject well. These are her sails 
that g^Sidd^n^d late the skies. He wakes at the vessel's sud- 
den roll. The hreadth thereof was ten cubits. There were 
ten brea^^As of cloth in it. His deee^s, his noble deeds, 
shall all proclaim ! 

f : — Yet still Lord Marmion*s fiilcon flew with wavering ^ight. 
These are thy gi/i^s, O sickness! these to me thou hast 
Youchssfd and taught me how to prize. Bereft of freedom, 
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Jrienda, and health. They of*n leefd the topntilB. The 
&fth of hiB estate was ixiJVd away. 

g : — Within me ^ef hath kept a ^ieyoas fiust. Her sails are 
dra^rd in the brine. His heart at once 't will ^eve and 
^Zad. He hegg'd pardon for his offences. The ship dra^< 
her anchor ! 

J : — He was hedged in on every side. Well have ye judgedj and 
ended long debate. As Lightfoot ran^W the forest round, by 
chance his foe's retreat he found. 

k : — And oil the craggy cZiff he loved to climb. UnbroAr^n as 
the floating air. It was the act of all the ikcts the most ob- 
jectionable. The government of England is a nnx'd govern- 
ment. Loud sounds the axe, redoubling stroAre; on stroArev. 

1 : — But fear not, doubt not, whidi thou wiZ^, we try this quar- 
rel hiZ^ to Wt He saw an dk upon the banks of the Elbe. 
He holds the waters in his hand. The woZ^was sleeping in 
the shade of a lofty dm. The tree had falTn across his path; 
but there was no help for it. He declared in the haJls of 
the Assembly that his charge was false. Then if thou MTst, 

Cromwell, thou iaIVst a blessed martyr ! He had both 
health and wealth. 

m : — The monumental iombs look cold ! He made an atte?np^ 
but did not succeed. He was doomed to suffer for his <srbnes. 
He tnxw^'d over all his enemies. He did not succeed in 
his attem^^. 

n : — Afl hends the bark's mast in the gale, when rent are rig- 
ging, shrouds, and sails. Arid tmnced in giddy horror Ger- 
trude swooned. From mound to mou^i^ the word went rouW, 
death for our native la.nd. Itend, lend your wings ; I mouTi^, 

1 fly ! He cannot qaench the flame. The cattle xamg^d on 
the hills. 

ng : — They listened to the eongs of the peasantry. His mom- 
ings were devoted to study, and his eveniw^* to conversation 
with his friends. His writi72^f made an impression upon the 
public mind. 

4 
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p : — The weary jpZoughman homeward ^ods his way. My ^etty, 
jwetty, pretty lad ! Ten thousand jTraises are his due. Pre- 
sumptuous man ! his hopes are mpp'd in the bud! The third 
day comes a frost, and nips his roots. In the depths of the 
sea, where the coral grows, he sleeps his last sleep. He 
opened the book, and it dropped from his hands. 

r : — Learn ^om the bir(& what food the thickets yield. LearTi 
of the mole to plough, the worm to weave. O, there is a 
charm that morning has that gives the ^row of age a smack 
of youth! Her giant form o'er zwathful sur^c, ^Arough 
blackening stor?7i would go. Cold, bitter cold ; no Whrmtky 
no light. Life, all thy comforts once I had ! The eagle 
hearts of all the Nor^A have left their stormj strand ; the 
warriors of the world are for^^ to choose another land ! The 
^jH-orb'd moon shone with uncommon splendor. 

S : — SZeep, Sultan ; 't is thy final sZeep ! Ah ! see the unsightly 
5?ime and sZuggish pool. Stsij, gaoler, s^ay, and hear my 
woe ! Nor let the sweetest blossom be exposed that nature 
hosiSts. He smiles in scorn, and turns the key. He asArs not 
for £ime. He lis^'ns to the sound of ^miliar voices. All 
his tasArs were pleasant. 

t : — He qui^s the gra^e. I kneZ^ in vain. Now set the ^eeth, 
and stretch the nostrils wide. He staitles at the sound. The 
horse was stdM^d at the firing of the guns. 

th : — And ^Arice he routed all his foes, and ^Arice he slew the 
slain ! Hast thou given the horse e^xength? hast thou clo^A'a 
his neck with thunder ? He wri^^s in anguish. 

V : — And cultures and wobcs are the grai?cs of the slain. He 
protj'eZ himself equal to the task. He gcov'lTd in the dust. 
Heac'n sends misfortunes ; why should I repine? The heat^'ns 
declare the glory of the Lord. Study improves the mind. 

Z : — My eyes are dazzled with the rustling flame. The soldiers 
were praised for their bravery. You reas'n well against him. 
He would not give his reas'Tzs. 
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PBONUNCIATION. 



Pronunciation is the correct appropriation of the particular 
sounds, articulations and accents, which polite usage and analogy 
have assigned to words. In a department so extensive, it is im« 
possible to give any general summary. Learners, therefore, 
should frequently consult a dictionary^ of the English language, 
and all words which they have been accustomed to mispro- 
nounce should be frequently and correctly uttered aloud to 
remedy the defect. 

FOBCE. 

Force is a term applied to sounds with respect to their 
degrees of loudness or softness. No directions can be given for 
the employment of these various degrees ; as their use is do- 
pendent upon the meaning of the words to be read or spoken, 
the relative positions of the speaker and the auditor, and prin- 
cipally upon the taste and judgment of the reader. 

Every sentence should be commenced and concluded on the 
natural tone of voice, strengthened to any audibility that cir- 
cumstances may require. A person can never speak naturally 
on an unnatural key or pitch. In reading, therefore, even in 
the largest edifice, he should never depart from that tone of 
voice which is usual to him, but simply add to it any necessary 
degree of force to make it audible. 



EXEBOISES OK 70B0E. 
BUBDUXD VOKCB. 

At midnight, in his guarded tent. 
The Turk was dreaming of the hour 

When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power. 

In dreams, through camp and court he bore 

The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams, his songs of triumph heard ; 

Then wore his monarch's signet-ring ; 

Then pressed that monarch's throne, a king ; — 

1 The compiler would refer to Worcester's Dictionaries as the fullest and most accurate 
pronouncing dictionaries extant In all words of disputed authority in pronunciation. 
Dr. Worcester not only indicates his own preference, but presents at one view the author. 
Itiee of the most eminent orthoepists that haye preceded him. 
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As wild his thoughts, and gay his wing, 
As Eden's garden bird. 

EMOTIONAL 70BCE. 

An hour passed on — The Turk awoke — 

That bright dream waa his last ; 
He woke to hear his sentries shriek, 
*' To arms ! they come ! the Greek ! the Greek ! " 
He woke to die 'mid flame and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain cloud ; 
And heard, with voice as, trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band : 
" Strike, till the last armed foe expires ; 
Strike, for your altars and your fires ; 
Strike, for the green graves of your sires, — 

God, and your native land ! " 

The combat deepens ! — on, ye brave. 
Who rush to glory or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave. 
And charge with all thy chivalry. 
Now for the fight ! now for the cannon peal ! 

Forward ! through blood, and toil, and cloud, and fire. 
Glorious the shout, the shock, the crash of steel. 
The volley's roll, the rocket's blasting spire ! 
They shake, like broken waves their squares retire. 
On them, hussars ! now give them rein and heel ! 

Think of the orphaned child, the murdered sire ! 
Earth cries for blood — in thunder on them wheel ! 
This -hour to Europe's fate shall set the triumph-seal ! 



TIME. 



Time treats of sounds with respect to their varied degrees of 
rapidity or slowness. Solemn discourse requires a very slow 
movement. Simple narrative should be moderately expressed ; 
and animated description, as well as all language expressive 
of sudden passion, should have a rapid rate of utterance, vary- 
ing with the intensity of the emotion. 
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EXERCISES ON TIME. 
SLOW. 

Not a drum was heard, nor a ^eral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier ^discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sod with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonbeams' misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

MODERATE. 

As I was once sailing, in a fine, stout ship, across the banks 
of Newfoundland, one of those heavy fogs that prevail in those 
parts, rendered it impossible for us to see far ahead, even in the 
daytime ; but at night the weather was so thick that we could 
not distinguish any object at twice the length of the ship. 
I kept lights at the mast-head, and a constant watch forward to 
look out for fishing-smacks, which are accustomed to lie at 
anchor on the banks. The wind was blowing a smacking breeze, 
and we were going at a great rate through the water. Suddenly 
the watch gave the alarm of " A sail ahead ! " It was scarcely 
uttered before we were upon her. She was a small schooner, at 
anchor, with a broadside towards us. The crew were all asleep, 
and had neglected to hoist a light. We struck her just amid- 
ships. The force, the size and weight of our vessel, bore her 
down below the waves ; we passed over her, and were hurried 
on our course. 

As the crashing wreck was sinking beneath us, I had a 
glimpse of two or three half-naked wretches, rushing from her 
cabin ; they had just started from their beds to be swallowed 
shrieking by the waves. I heard their drowning cry mingling 
with the wind. The blast that bore it to our ears swept us out 
of all further hearing. I shall never forget that cry ! It was 
some time before we could put the ship about, — she was under 
such headway. We returned, as nearly as we could guess, to 
the place where the smack had anchored. We cruised about for 
4# 
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several honrs in the dense fog. We fired signal gans, and lis- 
tened if we might hear the halloo of any survivors ; but all was 
silent. We never saw or heard anything of them more. 

SAPID. 

A breath of submission we breathe not, 

The sword that we 've drawn we will sheathe not ; 
Its scabbard is left where our martjrrs are laid, 
And the vengeance of ages has whetted its blade. 

Earth may hide, waves ingulph, fire consume us. 

But they shall not to slavery doom us ; 
J£ they rule, it shall be o'er our ashes and graves : — 
But we 've smote them already with fire on the sraves, 

And new* triumphs on land are before us. 

To the charge ! Heaven's banner is o'er us. 



RHETORICAL- PAUSES. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composition into 
sentences, or parts of sentences, by points or stops, for the pur- 
pose of marking to the eye the pauses which sense and gram- 
matical construction require; but these pauses alone are not 
sufficient to secure an intelligible and impressive delivery. Pauses 
must frequently be made in reading where no grammatical points 
lire used. These are called rhetorical pauses. 

The duration of pauses cannot be fixed by any rule, but must 
depend upon the taste and judgment of the reader. 



RULES FOR RHETORICAL PAUSES. 

1. Pause after the nominative to a verb when it consists of 
more words than one, or even after a nominative consisting of a 
single word, when it is important or emphatic; as, "The 
fashion of this world) passeth away." « And Nathan said unto 
David, * Thou| art the man.' " 

2. Before and after all intermediate, explanatory or paren- 
thetical clauses; as, "Trials| in this state of beingi are the lot 
of man." 

3. Before a relative pronoun ; as, " The mani who feels him- 
self ignorant should at least be modest." " Hypocrisy is the 
tribute| which vice pays to virtue." " It is tiie mind) that 
makes the body rich." 
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4. Before that, when it is used as a coDJunction ; as, " It is in 
society onlj| that we can relish those pure, delicious jojs which 
embellish and gladden the life of man.'' 

5. After words in apposition ; as, " Hopc| the balm of Hfb 
soothes us under every misfortune." If the two words are 
single, no pause should be made ; as, " Paul the apostle." 

6. Afterwords in opposition, or contrasted; as, ** Prosperity | 
gains friends, adversity | tries them." " Some] place their bliss 
in action, some| in ease." 

7. Whenever an ellipsis takes place ; as, *' Life is precarious, 
and death] certain." 

8. Between all adjectives, except the last, applied to one 
substantive ; and all adverbs, except the last, which qualify one 
verb ; as, " Let but one bravej great| active] disinterested man 
arise, and he will be received, followed and venerated." 
<* Wisely) rationally | and prudently to love, is, in the opinion 
of lovers, not to love at all." 

9. Between all the nouns and pronouns which constitute the 
nominative to a verb ; as, "Bichesj pleasure) and health! become 
evils to those who do not kqow how to use them." " Hej and 
theyj were present." 

10. After, and generally before, emphatic words or phrases. 



INFLECTIONS OF THE VOICE. 

The pauses which occur in reading are accompanied by certain 
irifiectioTis or slides of the voice, which are as necessary to the 
sense of the sentence as the pauses themselves. 

The inflections of the voice consist in the slides which it takes 
in pronouncing a letter, a syllable, or a word. 

There are two simple inflections — the upward, or rising, and 
the downward, or falling. The rising inflection is usually 
marked by the acute accent (') ; the falling by the grave ac- 
cent p). 

When both the rising and falling inflections of the voice occur 
in pronouncing a syllable, they are called a circurnflex or toave. 
The rising circumflex, commencing with the falling inflection, 
and ending with the rising, is marked thus (V) ; the falling cir- 
cumflex, commencing with the rising and ending with the falling, 
is marked thus (A). 

When no inflection is used, a 7?umotone, or perfect level of the 
voice, is produced. It is marked thus ( — ). 
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KULES FOR INFLECTIONS. 

1. In all cases where the sense is incomplete or suspended, 
the rising inflection should be used ; as, " Your enemies may be 
formidable by their numbers and by their pdwer ; but he who is 
with you is mightier than they." 

2. In simple affirmative sentences, or members of sentences 
where the sense is complete or independent, the falling inflection 
should be used ; as, *< It is of the last importance to season the 
passions of a child with devbtion,^ which seldom dies in a mind 
that has received an early tincture of it." 

3. Negative sentences and members of sentences adopt the 
rising inflection ; ^ as, " The region beyond the grave is not a 
s61itary land." 

4. Interrogative sentences, and clauses commencing with 
verbs, require the rising inflection ; * as, " Are you c6ming ? Is 
the wind blowing ? Is the rain falling ? Have you recovered 
your health?" 

5. Interrogative sentences, and clauses commencing with pro- 
nouns or adverbs, require the falling inflection;* as, "Why 
stand ye here idle ? What is it that gentlemen wish ? What 
would they hkve ? " 

6. When a question consists of two contrasted parts, con- 
nected by the conjunction or, used in a disjunctive sense, the first 
has the rising, and the second the falling inflection ; as, " Will 
you go or stay ? The baptism of John, was it from heaven, or 
of men?" 

7. Whenever a sentence requires the tones of mockery, sar- 
casm, or irony, the circumflex should be used ; as, " So, then, 

1 Where the falling inflection is used at the end of a clause of a sentence which makes 
perfect sense in itself, the voice should not fall so low as at the end of a sentence. It should 
be sustained a little above the ordinary pitch, to intimate something more is coming ; but 
at the end of a sentence the voice should fall to its ordinary pitch, to denote that the sense 
is fully completed. 

2 When a negative sentence assumes a positive form it should end yrith the falling in- 
flection ; as, "Thou shalt not st^al." 

> All questions which may be answered by yes or no come under this rule. In all such 
cases an answer is demanded or expected, and the sense is consequently, for the time, 
interrupted or suspended ; and where the sense is incomplete or suspended, the rising in- 
flection should be used. 

* Questions which cannot be answered by yes or no come under this rule. In such 
cases, the pronoun or adverb is the emphatic word, which accounts for the change of the 
inflection. 

When questions are followed by answers, the question should be uttered in a high 
tone of voice, and, after a suitable pause, the answer should be read in a low and firm 
tone. 
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j6ii are the anthor of this conspiracy against me? It is to j6a 
that I am indebted for all the mischief that has befallen me." 

8. In solemn and sublime passages the monotone should bo 
used to giye force and dignity to the expression ; as, 

<< High on a throne of r5yal state, which ftr 
Outshone the wealth of Oimus or of Ind, 
Or when the gdrgeous East, with lichest hind 
Showers on her iSngs barMiic pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat." 

9. A parenthesis^ must always be prononnoed differently 
from its relative sentence, and generally in a quicker and lower 
tone. It generally ends with the same inflection as that which 
next precedes it ; as, *^ If enyious people were to ask themselyes 
whether they would exchange their situation with the persons 
Envied (I mean their minds, passions, notions, as well as their 
persons, fortunes and dignities), I believe the self-love to 
human nature would generally mi^e them prefer their own con- 
dition." 



AOCSNT AKD EMPHASIS. 

As a knowledge of accent and smphasis is essential to good 
BEADING, the pupil should be made acquainted with the nature 
of each, and the distinction between them; for they are fre- 
quently confounded. Accent refers to syUaUes^ and means that 
peculiar stress of force which, in pronouncing a word of two or 
more syllables, we lay upon one or more of them to dis- 
tinguish them from the rest. Emphasis refers to words^ and 
means that peculiar stress or force which, in uttering a sen- 
tence, we lay upon one or more of the words to distinguish 
them from the others. Every word of two or more syllables 
has, in pronunciation, an accent upon one of the syllables ; and 
some of the longer or more difficult words have, in addition to 
the principal accent, a secondary, or weaker one. And in every 
sentence, and clause of a sentence, there are one or more words 
which require to be pronounced with a greater degree of force 
than the other words. Without knowing the accented syllables 
in words, we cannot give them their proper pronunciation ; nor 
can we bring out the full meaning of a sentence, unless we know 
the emphatic words. The accented syllables of words we learn 
by imitating the pronunciation of correct speakers ; and by re- 

1 A parenthesis Is a clause or sentence introdaced into another sentence, by way of 
Illustration or modification, and is consequently of secondary or subordinate importance. 
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ferrlDg, in cases of doubt, to a dictionary in which they are 
given. The emphatic words in a sentence we can only learn by 
knowing their relative importance in it, and the precise meaning 
which the writer of it intended each of them to convey. In 
fact, if we know the meaning and drift of a sentence, we shall 
have no difficulty in discovering the emphatic words. In all 
such cases they are naturally and spontaneously suggested to 
us, just as they are to persons uttering or speaking their own 
sentiments. 

The simple question, for example, " Do you ride to town to- 
day ? " may, by varying the position of the emphasis, be made 
to suggest as many different meanings as it contains words. If 
we lay the emphasis on <* yaa^^ we wish to ascertain from the 
person addressed whether it is he or some other person that is to 
ride to town to-day ; if on " ri<^c," we mean to ask him whether 
he purposes to ride or walk ; if on " town,^^ our purpose is to 
inquire whether it is to the town or to the country he means to 
ride ; and, finally, if we make ^H(hday " the emphatic word, we 
wish him to say whether it is to-day or to-morrow he intends to 
ride to town. Even the preposition " ^o," if made emphatic, 
would imply, though obscurely, that we wished the person ad- 
dressed to say whether he intended to ride quite as far as the 
town, or only part of the way. 



TONES AND MOJ)ULATION OP THB VOICE. 

It now remains to say something of those tones which mark 
the passions and emotions of the speaker. These are entirely 
independent of the modulation of the voice, though often con- 
founded with it ; for modulation relates only to speaking loudly 
or softly, in a high or a low key ; while the tones of either the 
passions or emotions mean only that quality of sound that in- 
dicates the feelings of the speaker, without any reference to 
the pitch or loudness of his voice ; and it is in being easily sus- 
ceptible of every passion and emotion that presents itself, and 
being able to express them with that peculiar quality of sound 
which belongs to them, that the great art of reading and speak- 
ing consists. 

Tones expressive of sorrow, lamentation, mirth, joy, hatred, 
anger, love, pity, &c., are the same in all nations.^ They are 
the language of Nature, the expression of the feelings of the 
hearty and whether accompanied by words, or uttered by inartic- 

1 Sheridan's Lectures on Tones. 
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ulate sounds, — by sighs and murmurings, in loye ; sobs, groans 
and cries, in grief; or shrieks, in terror, — they are always 
nicely proportioned to the degrees of the inward emotions of the 
individual, and are universally understood. K, therefore, we 
would use the proper tones in reading, we must undxbstamd 

WHAT WE READ, AND F£KL WHAT WB XXPBESS. 



EXERCISES ILLUSTRATIVE OP EMOTIOXAL EXPRESSION. 

^" The marginal directions are inserted" to suggest the proper spirit 
with which the varions passages should be read. The mode of printing 
these poetical extracts will he found useful in tending to destroy that 
measured monotony and unmeaning chant with which the unskilful 
reader associates the delivery of verse. 

I. — A PLEA FOR MERCY. 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; it droppeth BxhortaUoo. 
as the gentle rain from heaven upon the place be- 
neath. It is twice blessed; it blesseth him that FieMore. 
gives, and him that takes; 'tis mightiest in the 
mightiest; it becomes the throned monarch better 
than his crown ; his sceptre shows the force of tem- 
poral power, the attribute to awe and majesty, 
wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. But 
mercy is above this sceptred sway ; it is enthroned 
in the hearts of kings, it is an attribute to God him- Reverence, 
self; and earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
when mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Man, though Eamegt adrioe. 
justice be thy plea, consider this, that, in the course 
of justice, none of us should see salvation. We do „ . 

•* Solemn refleo- 

pray for mercy ; and that same prayer doth teach us Won. 
all to render the deeds of mercy. 

n. — THE LAST MINSTREL. PATRIOTISM. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, the Min- SorrowM nar* 
strel was infirm and old ; his withered cheek, and 
tresses gray, seemed to have known a better day : the 
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PitJ. 



Regretful 
remembrancd. 



Sorrov. 

Dislike. 

Upbraiding. 

Pity. 

Joy. 

Narrative. 

Anxiety. 

Animation. 

PleaBure. 

Kind pity. 

Sorrov. 



Pleased 
tive. 



Bznltation. 



Confident 
entreaty. 



harp, his sole-remaining joy, was carried by an 
orphan boy ; the last of all the bards was he, who 
sung of Border chivalry. For, well-a-day! their 
date was fled, his tuneful brethren all were dead; 
and he, neglected and oppressed, wished to be with 
them, and at rest. No more, on prancing palfrey 
borne, he carolled, light as lark at morn ; no longer 
courted and caressed, high-placed in hall, a welcome 
guest, he poured, to lord and lady gay, the unpre- 
meditated lay. Old times were changed, — old man- 
ners gone, — a stranger filled the Stuart's throne. 
The bigots of the iron time had. called his harmless 
art a crime ; a wandering harper, scorned and poor, 
he begged his bread from door to door ; and tuned, 
to please a peasant's ear, the harp a king had loved 
to hear. 

He passed, where Newark's stately tower looks 
out from Yarrow's birchen bower : the Minstrel 
gazed with wishful eye, — no humbler resting-place 
was nigh. With hesitating step, at last, the em- 
battled portal-arch he passed ; whose ponderous grate 
and massy bar had oft rolled back the tide of war, 
but never closed the iron door against the desolate 
and poor. The duchess marked his weary pace, his 
timid mien, and reverend face ; and bade her page 
the menials tell, that they should tend the old man 
well; for she had known adversity, though born 
in such a high degree; in pride of power, in 
beauty's bloom, had wept o'er Monmouth's bloody 
tomb, 
b- When kindness had his wants supplied, and the 
old man was gratified, began to rise his minstrel 
pride ; and he began to talk, anon, of good Earl 
Francis, dead and gone ; and of Earl Walter, — rest 
him God ! — a braver ne'er to battle rode ; and how 
full many a tale he knew of the old warriors of 
Bucclcugh ; and, would the noble duchess deign to 
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listen to an old man's strain, though stiff his hand, 
his Yoice though weak, he thought, even yet, — the 
sooth to speak, — that, if she loved the harp to hear, 
he could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtained ; the aged KindneM. 
Minstrel audience gained; but when he reaohed the Perplexity, 
room of state, where she with all her ladies sate, per- 
chance he wished his boon denied ; for, when to tone 
his harp he tried, his ii^mbling hand had lost the PitJ- 
ease which marks security to please; and scenes 
long past, of joy and pain, came wildering o'er hisTacancy. 
aged brain ; — he tried to tune his harp, in vain. Pi^. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed, and an un- Hesitatioii. 
certain warbling made ; and oft he shook his hoary 
head. But when he caught the measure wild, the Joy, 
old man raised his face, and smiled ; and lighted up 
his faded eye with all a poet's ecstasy ! In vary- increMing 
ing cadence, soft or strong, he swept the sounding 
chords along ; the present scene, the future lot, his 
toils, his wants, were all forgot ; cold diffidence, and ^ 
age's frost, in the ftill tide of soul were lost ; each 
blank in faithless memory's void, the poet's glowing Baptuw. 
thought supplied ; and, while his harp responsive 
rung, 't was thus the latest Minstrel sung : — 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, who indigDaUon. 
never to himself hath said. This is my own, my 
native land ! — whose heart hath ne'er within himBaptaie. 
burned, as home his footsteps he hath turned from 
wandering on a foreign strand? If such there Contempt 
breathe, go — mark him well ; — for him, no minstrel- 
raptures swell; high though his titles, proud his 
name, boundless his wealth, as wish can claim ; de- 
spite those titles, power and pelf, the wretch con- 
centred all in self, living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
and, doubly dying, shall go down to the vile dust 
from whence he sprung, unwept, unhonored and un- 
sung! 

5 



and 
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in. — A CHURCH-YABD SCENE. 

Solemn nansr See yonder hallowed fane ! the pious work of 

names once famed; now, dubious or forgot, and 

^^^ buried 'mid the wreck of things that were. The wind 

is up ; hark ! how it howls. Methinks till now I 

never heard a sound so dreary. Doors creak, and 

increasiDg windows clap, and night's foul bird, rooked in the 

spire, screams loud ; the gloomy aisles black plas- 

to tered, and hung round with shreds of scutcheons and 

tattered coats of arms, send back the sound laden 

with heavier airs, from the low vaults — the man- 

'ear sions of the dead. Boused from their slumbers, in 

grim array the grisly spectres rise, grin horrible and 

obstinately sullen, pass and repass, hushed as the 

foot of night. Again the screech-owl shrieks : un- 

Terror. gracious sound ! I '11 hear no more ; it makes one's 

blood run chill. 

IV. — MIDNIGHT. 

Solemn narra- As yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, 
slow meeting, mingle into solemn gloom. Now, 
while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep, let me 
associate with the serious Night, and Contemplation, 

Languor. her Sedate compeer ; let me shake off the intrusive 
cares of day, and lay the meddling senses all aside. 

^M«h^"" ^^®^® ^^^» y® lyiiig vanities of life, ye ever-tempt- 
ing, ever-cheating train ! where are ye now ? and 
what is your amount? Vexation, disappointment 

Begret. and remorse. Sad, sickening thought ! And yet, de- 

luded man, — a scene of crude disjointed visions past, 
and broken slumbers, — rises still resolved, with new- 

Sarnest prayer, flushed hopes, to run the giddy round. Father of 
light and life ! thou Good supreme ! O teach me 
what is good! teach me — Thyself; save me from 
folly, vanity and vice ; from every low pursuit ; and 
feed my soul with knowledge, conscious peace, and 
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yirtue pure, — sacred, substantial, neyer-fading 
bliss! 

y. — CUBSB OF KEHAMA. 

I charm thy li^ from the weapons of strife, from indignant 
stone and from wood, from fire and from flood, from ^^ 
the serpent's tooth, and the beasts of blood; from 
sickness I charm thee, and time shall not harm thee, 
but earth, which is mine, its fruits shall deny thee ; MaUoe. 
and water shall hear me,. and know thee and fly 
thee ; and the winds shall not touch thee when they Hate, 
pass by thee ; and the dews shall not wet thee when 
they fall nigh thee ; and thou shalt seek death to 
release thee in vain ; thou shalt live in thy pain, BerengeAii joy. 
while Eehama shall reign, with a fire in thy heart, Szaitatioa. 
and .a fire in thy brain ; and sleep shall obey me, Desperate 
and visit thee — never! and the curse shall be on 
thee for ever and ever ! 

VI. ON PEOCRASTINATION. 

Be wise to-day ; 't is madness to defer ; next day Bemoutraaoe. 
the fatal precedent will plead ; thus on, till Wisdom 
is pushed out of life. Procrastination is the thief 
of time. Year after year it steals, till all are fled ; 
and, to the mercies of a moment, leaves the vast 
concerns of an eternal scene. Awe. 

Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears the 
palm : That all men are about to live ; forever on gju-j^Be with 
the brink of being bom. All pay themselves the ""°°**'*™** 
compliment to think they one day shall not drivel ; 
and their pride on this reversion takes up ready Haughtiness, 
praise ; at least their own : their friture selves ap- 
plaud, how excellent that life — they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodged in their own hands is Folly's vails ; 
that lodged in Fate's, to Wbdom they consign ; the 
thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 'T is Diflpieawure. 
not in Folly not to scorn a fool, and scarce in sneerhig with 
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repnodL human Wisdom to do more. All promise is — poor 
dilatory man, and that through every stage. When 
young, indeed, in full content we sometimes nobly 
rest, unanxious for ourselves; and only wish, as 
duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. At 
thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; knows it at 
forty, and reforms his plan ; at fifty, chides his in- 
famous delay; pushes his prudent purpose to re- 
solve ; in all the magnanimity of thought, resolves, 
and re-resolves, then — ^dies the same. 

And why? Because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves; 
themselves, when some alarming shook of fate strikes 
through their wounded hearts the sudden dread; 
but their hearts wounded, — lik» the wounded air, 
— soon close ; where passed the shaft no trace is 
found. As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 
the parted wave no furrow firom the keel ; so dies 

Regret with re- ^ buman hearts the thought of death. Even with 
the tender tear, which Nature sheds o'er those we 
love, we drop it — in their grave ! 
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VII. — ADDRESS TO INDSPJBNDJENCE. 

Thy spirit. Independence, let me share. Lord of 
the lion heart and eagle eye ! thy steps I follow 
with my bosom bare, nor heed the storm that howls 
along the sky. Thou, guardian genius, thou didst 
teach my youth pomp and her tinsel livery to de- 
spise ; my lips, by thee chastised to early truth, ne'er 
paid that homage ^which the heart denies. 

Those sculptured halls my feet shall never tread, 
where varnished Vice and Vanity, combined to 
dazzle and seduce, their banners spread, and forge 
vile shackles for the free-bom mind; where Inso- 
lence his wrinkled &ont uprears, and all the flowers 
of spurious fancy blow; and Title his ill-woven 
chaplet wears — full often wreathed around the 
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miscreant's brow; where ever-dimpling Falsehood, 
pert and vain, presents her sap of stale profession's Diigurt. 
froth ; and pale Disease, with all his bloated train, 
torments the sons of gluttony and sloth. In for- Oootcmpc 
tune's car behold the minion ride, with either India's 
glittering spoils oppressed ; so moves the sumpter- 
mule, in harnessed pride, that bears the treasure 
which he cannot taste. For him let venal bards dis- lodignatioD. 
grace the bay, and hireling minstrels wake the 
tinkling string; her sensual snares let faithless 
Pleasure lay, and all her jingling bells fantastic 
Folly ring ; — disquiet, doubt and dread, shall inter- Warning, 
vene ; and Nature, still to all her feelings just, in 
vengeance hang a damp on every scene, shook from 
the baneRil pinions of Disgust. 

Nature I '11 court in her sequestered haunts, by Admiratfoo. 
mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove or cell ; where 
the poised lark his evening ditty chants, and health, 
and peace, and contemplation dwell. There Study Delight 
shall with Solitude recline, and Friendship pledge 
me to his fellow-swains; and Toil and Temperance 
sedately twine the slender cord that fluttering life 
sustains ; and fearless Poverty shall guard the door ; 
and Taste unspoiled the frugal table spread ; and 
Industry supply the humble store ; and Sleep, un- 
bribed, his dews refreshing shed ; white-mantled In- 
nocence, ethereal sprite, shall chase far off the gob- 
lins of the night ; and Independence o'er the day Defiance, 
preside; — propitious power! my patron and myjoy. 
pride ! 

VIII. — PLEASURES OF MEMORY. 

Sweet Memory ! wafted by thy gentle gale, oft Delight, 
up the stream of time I turn my sail to view the 
fiiiry haunts of long-lost hours, blessed witl^ far Regret 
greener shades, far fresher bowers. 

When joy's bright sun has shed his evening ray, Borrow. 
5* 
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and hope's delusive meteors cease to play, when 
clouds on clouds the- smiling prospect close, still 
through the gloom thy star serenely glows; like 
yon fair orb she gilds the brow of night with the 
mild magic of reflected light. 

And who can tell the triumphs of the mind by 
truth illumined and by taste refined ? When age 
has quenched the eye and closed the ear, still nerved 
for action in her native sphere, oft will she rise ; 
with searching glance pursue some long-loved image 
vanished from her view; dart through the deep 
recesses of the past, o'er dusky forms in chains of 
slumber cast ; with giant grasp fling back the folds 
of night, and snatch the faithless fugitive to li^t. 

Hail, Memory, hail! in thy exhaustless mine, 
from age to age unnumbered glories shine. Thought 
and her shadowy brood thy call obey, and place and 
time are subject to thy sway. Thy pleasures most 
we feel when most alone ; the only pleasures we can 
call our own. Lighter than air, hope's summer 
visions fly, if but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 
if but a beam of sober reason play, lo ! fancy's &iry 
frost-work melts away ; but can the wiles of art, the 
grasp of power, snatch the rich relics of a well- 
spent hour? These, when the trembling spirit 
wings her flight, pour round her path a stream of 
living light ; and gild those pure and perfect realms 
of rest, where Virtue triumphs and her sons are 
blest. 
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PART 11. 

EXERCISES IN READING. 



I. SELECT SENTENCES AND PABAQRAPHS. 

The first ingcedieni^ in conversation is trath, the nez^ good 
sense, the third good humor, and the fourth wit. 

He who s6(Zulouslj^ attends, pointedly as^, calmly speaks, 
coolZy answers, and ceases when he has no more to say, is in pos- 
session of some of the best requisites^ of man. 

Trust him little who praises all, him less who censures aU, and 
him leasf who is indifferent about all. 

He that does not know those things which are of use and 
necessity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he 
may know besides. 

A man has no more right to say an uncivil thing, than to ac^ 
one ; no more right to say a n^de thing to another, than to knock 
hun. down. 

Books, like friem/s, should be few and well chosen. Like 



1 Izr-GBx'Di-BKT, part of a mixture j part 
of what ia made up of different materials. 

2 The attention of the learner should be 
particularly directed to the sounds of the 
letters printed in italics. Never let a word 
be ^indistinctly uttered in the echool-roomi 



and a good articulation will soon become 
habitual. 

3 Sbd'u-lous-lt, with diligent, persever- 
ing care. 

4 Bbq'ui-bitss (rekVf-zits), things x 
sary. 
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MeodSy too, we should return to them again and again — for, 
like true frien^is, they will never fail us, never cease to instrucif, 
never cloy.^ 

The aim of eds^ation should be to teach us rather how to think, 
than what to think ; rather to improve our minds, so as to enal>le 
us to think for ourselves, than to load the memory with the 
thoughts of other men. 

Beading maketh a full man ; conversation a ready man ; and 
writing an exact man ; and, therefore, if a man write little, he 
had need have a great memory ; if he converse little, he had need 
have a present wit ; and if he read little, he had need have much 
cunning, and seem to know that he doth not. 

There appears to exis^ a greater desire to live long than to 
live well : measure by man's desires, he cannot live long enough ; 
measure by his goo^ deeds, and he has not lived long enough ; 
measure by his evil deeds, and he has lived too long. 

We all of us complain of the shortness of time, and yet hava 
much more than we know what ^o do witA. Our lives are spent 
either in doin^ nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the purpose, 
or in doing nothing that we ough^ to do ; we are always com- 
plaining that our days are few, and acting as though there would 
be no end of them. 

To know by rote, is no knowledge, and signifies no more than 
to retain what one has intrusted to his memory. That which a 
man rightly knows anrf understands, he is the free disposer of at 
his own full Ziberty, without any regard to the author from 
whence he had it, or fumbling over the leaves of Ais book. Mere 
bookish learning is both troublesome an^ ungrateful. 

The world produces for every gallon of honey, a pint of gall ; 
for every pound of pleasure, a dram^ of pain ; for every inch of 
moan, an ell of mirth ; but as the ivy twines arounrf the oak, so 
do misery &nd misfortune encircle the happiness of man. Fe- 
licity, pure and unalZoyed* felicity, is not a plant of earthly 
growth ; her gardens are the skies. 



1 Clot, flU to loathing, pall upon the ap- 
petite. 

2 I'um'bling, tarniag over confusedly. 

8 Dbam, the eighth paftt of an oi^ioe troy, 



or the sixteenth part of an ounce avoirdu- 
pois. 

4 Un-al-loted', pure, without inferior 
mixture *, without alloy of baser metal. 
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Those ihuigs that are not practicable, are not derirable. There 
is nothing in the world really beneficial that does not lie within 
the reach of an informed understanding and a well-directed pur- 
suit. There is nothing that God Aas judged ^od for us, that Ae 
has not given us the means to accomplish, both in the natural 
an^ moral world. If we ciy, like children, for the moon, like 
children we mus^ cry on. 

Admonish* thy friend; it may be that he hsiik not done it; 
and if Ae ^ve, that he do it no more. Admonish thy friend ; it 
may be he hath not said it ; or if he haye, that he speak it not 
again. Admonish thy friend, for many times it is a slander ; 
and believe not every tale. There is one that slippeth in his 
speech, but not from Ais ^art ; and who is he that offendeth not 
with his tongue? 

How h&^py are those who have obtained the victory of con- 
quering their passions, after which man is no longer the slave of 
fear, nor the fool of Aope ; is no more emaciated' by envy, in- 
flamed by anger, unnerved bj tenderness, or depressed^ by grief; 
but walks on calmly through the tumults or the privacies of life, 
as the sun pursues alike his course through the calm or the stormy 
sky. 

A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make beauty 
attractive, knowledge delightful, B.nd wit good-natureef. It will 
lighten sickness, poverty, and affliction ; convert ignorance into 
a« amiable simplicity, and render deformity itself agreeable. 

I have neither the scholar's melancholy, which is emulation ; 
nor the musician's, which is fantastical ; nor the courier's, which 
is proud ; nor the soldier's, which is ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, 
which is politic ; nor the lady's, which is nice ; nor the lover's, 
which is all these. 

We only toil and labor to stuff the memory, and, in the mean 
time, leave the conscience and the understanding un^mished and 
void.* And as old birds, which fly abroad to forage for grain, 
bring it home in their beak, without tasting it themselves, to feed 

1 Ad-uon'ish, to reprove and warn. I 8 De-pressbd', d^ected, low-spirited. 

2 £.XA'ci-AT-iD, make very lean. I * Vom, empty. 
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their young; so our pedan^s^go picking knoTv ledge here and 
there out of several authors, and hold it at their tongues' end, 
only to distribt^ it among their pupils. 

Conten^ent produces, in some measure, all those effects which 
the alchemist^ usually ascribes to what he calls the phzlosopher's 
stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it does the same thing by 
banishing the desire of them. If it cannot remove the disquie- 
tudes arising from a man's mind, body, or for^ne, it makes him 
easy under them. 



II. — SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 

It is the duty of young people to remember their Creator in 
the days of their youth. 

While the heart is more easily impressed by piety and grati- 
tude, youth should reverence and fear, worship and praise, love 
and obey, that great and good Being who made them. 

In the season of youth, the heart should rise to the love of 
what is great, and fair, and excellent, and melt at the view of 
goodness. 

Where can an object be found so proper to kindle the best 
affections as the Father of the Universe and the Author of all 
good ? * 

Our God and Eather is the guide of our youth, and the hope 
of our coming years. 

As you ought to feel piety towards Grod, so ought you also to 
honor your parents, and submit to those who are above you in 
station and in years. 

Submit to the guidance of those who are wiser than your- 
selves, and become wise by the wisdom of those who have gone 
before you. 

Truth is the basis of every virtue ; falsehood sinks you into 
contempt with God and man. The path of truth is a plain and 
safe path. 

1 Ped'akts, persons who are vain of their I try in former times, with the purpose of 
learning. i finding the philosopher's stone, or something 

a Al'ohe-uist, one who practifled chemia- j which would change everything to gold. 
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Engraye on your mind that sacred rale " of doing unto others 
as you would wish that they should do to you." 

Go sometimes to the hdtise of mourning as well as to the house 
of feasting : gracefztl in youth is the tear of sympathy, and the 
heart that melts at the tale of woe. 

Think sometimes of the sorrous of human life, of the wretched 
poor, of the naked cottage, of the dying parent, of the weeping 
orphan. 

Industry is the law of our being ; it is the demand of nature, 
of reason, and of God. 

The years that now pass over your head leave memorials 
behind them that will speak for or against you in that day 
when, fi)r all your actions, you must give an account to Gk>d. 

We ought to consider time as a sacred trust given to us by 
God, and of which we are to render an account at the last. 

Let not the hours of pleasure clash with those of business; 
and let not what is called necessary business clash with the hours 
which are due to devotion. 

If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day, 
we charge the morrow with a burden which belongs not to it. 

He who is orderly in the use of time is justly said to redeem 
the time. He lives much in a little space ; more in a few years 
than others do in many. 

He can live to God and his own soul, and at the same time 
attend to all the lawful interests of the present world. 



in. — THE POLLY OP IDLENESS. 

1. The idle man lives not to himself with any more use than 
he lives to the world. He first shuts the door against all im- 
provement of every kind, whether of body, mind or fortune. 
The law of our nature is, that nothing good or great is to be 
gained without toil and industry. 

2. A price is to be paid for everything, and the price of im- 
provement is labor. Industry, indeed, may not succeed. The 
tace may not always be to the swift, nor the battle to the 
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strong. But, at tbe same time, it is oertain, that, in the usual 
course of things, without strength the battle cannot be gained, 
and without swiftness the race cannot he won. 

3. If we consult either the improyement of the mind, or the 
health of the body, it is well knoi¥n that exercise is the great 
means of promoting both. All things go to decline with the 
idle man. 

4. " I went," says Solomon, " by the field of the slothM, and 
by the vineyard of the man void of understanding ; and, lo ! it 
was all grown over with thorns ; nettles had covered the face 
thereof, and the stone wall was broken down. 

5. " Then I saw and considered it well." Are these the ad- 
vantages which are to be found in the lap of ease ? The down 
may at first appear soft, but it will soon be found to cover 
thorns. 

6. This is, however, only a small part of the evils which per- 
sons of this description bring on themselves; for, while they shut 
the door against improvement, they open it wide to vice and 
folly. 

7. The human mind cannot long remain idle. Sloth ^ is like 
the slowly-flowing putrid stream, which infects the country 
round it. Sloth, having once tainted the soul, leaves no part of 
it sound. 

8. He who knows not what it is to labor, knows not what it 
is to enjoy. Let us, then, arise from the bed of sloth. In the 
life even of busy men there are frequent intervals of leisure. 
Let them take care that into these none of the vices of idleness 
creep. Let some secondary employment of a fair and laudable 
kind be always at hand, to fill up those vacant spaces of life. 

9. At the same time, let the course of our employment be 
ordered in such a manner that, in carrying it on, we may also 
promote our eternal interests. With the business of the world, 
let us mix the exercises of devotion. 

10. By religious duties and virtuous actions, let us study to 
prepare ourselves for a better world, or we shall appear in the 

1 Frononnoed 9Mh. 
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«id to haye been busy to no puipose, or to a purpose worse than 
none. Then only we fulfQ the character of Christians, when, 
according to the apostle, we are found not slothful in business, 
and at the same time fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 



rV. CONTENTMENT. 



Mb. Wise inherited' a small estate; bat he knew how to 
adapt his taste and desires to it ; and though he had but few of 
the luxuries enjoyed by others in abundance, yet never did an 
emotion of envy rise in his bosom to disturb the evenness of his 
temper, nor his peace of mind. The only regret he felt was that 
which was occasioned by the loss of a dearly beloved wife. 
He had an only son, named Philip, whose happiness became the 
great end of all his care and attention. 

Satisfied with his situation in life, this affectionate father 
wished, above all other things, to instil^ into the mind of his boy 
those principles to which he owed the calm and serenity of his . 
own heart. • 

He well knew that if he could bring him to be contented with 
what he had, and not to affix too great a value upon that which 
he had not, he should therefore contribute more to his child's 
felicity than by leaving him a large estate. Unceasingly occu- 
pied with this design, he one day took his son with him to see a 
very fine garden, which was open to the public. 

Philip was much impressed^ with sentiments of admiration and 
astonishment. The beauty and firagrance of the flowers, the pro- 
fusion^ of fine statues, the breadth of the gravel-walks, the multi- 
tude of elegantly-dressed men and women walking together, the 



1 BuLiB, Hugh, a celebrated divine and 
distinguished writer, was born at Edin- 
burgh in 1718, and died in 1800. His pub- 
lished sermons were extensively circulated, 
having been translated into most of the lan- 
guages of Europe. 

a iH-HBB'rr-ED, received at the death of 
the former owner ; as a son at the death of 

6 



his father receires or inherits his father's 
property. « 

8 In-stil', to Inftise drop by drop, to 
teach little by Uttle. 

4 Im-pbbssbd', affected, strongly moved, 
stamped. 

5 Pbo-fu'sion, lavish abundance. 
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conAised movements of the eager crowd, the murmur of their 
conversation, the dashing of fountains and cascades^ — all these 
things overpowered the boy's mind, and plunged him into a deep 
revery.* 

His father, seeing him thus absorbed, led him to a solitary 
bower, that he might recover himself a little from his surprise 
and emotion. As soon as they were seated, Philip exclaimed, 
" How delightful it is to be here ! 0, if we had such a beauti- 
ftil garden at home ! Did you see the number of carriages at the 
gate, and all those people who are walking there so handsomely 
dressed? I should like to know why we are forced to live so 
sparingly, when others have all they could wish for. Now I 
begin to feel that we are poor. But why are other folks rich ? 
I am sure we two are as good as they are. 

Mr, Wise, You are talking very foolishly, Philip; I, for 
my part, am very rich. 

Philip, Where are your riches, father ? 

Mr, Wise, I have a garden much larger than this. 

Philip, I am sure that I have never seen it ! 

Mr, Wise, Come with me, and I will show it to you. 

Mr. Wise took his son by the hand, and led him away into the 
country. They ascended a hill, from the summit of which they 
saw an admirable landscape. On the right was a vast forest, 
the extremities of which were lost in the horizon. On the left 
the prospect was varied with an agreeable intermixture of beauti- 
ful gardens, green meadows, and fields covered with golden har- 
vests. At the foot of the hill was a winding valley, watered 
through its whole length by a thousand rivulets. The whole 
scene was animated ; in its immense extent were to be dis- 
cerned fishermen casting their nets, hunters pursuing the flying 
deer, gardeners filling their baskets with herbs and firuits, shep- 
herds driving their flocks to the sound of their pipes, and reapers 
loading their wagons with sheaves of com. This enchanting pic- 
ture held for a long time in mute ecstasy* both the father and 

1 Oas-oidbs', waterfklls. i s Eo'sta-st, excessive joy, elevation and 

9 Bkv'b-bt, act of musiDg, meditating. I absorption of mind. 
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the son. At last the latter, breaking silence, said to his father, 
" When shall we come to our garden ? " 

Mr, Wise. We are here already, my son. 

Philip. But this is not a garden, it is a hill. 

Mr. Wise. Look around you as far as you can see; this is 
my garden. This forest, these fields, these meadows, all belong 
to me. 

Fkilip. To you, father ! 0, you are deceiving me ! 

Mr. Wise. Indeed I am not deceiving you. I will soon con- 
vince you that I can dispose of it as its master. 

Philip. I should be very glad, indeed, if I could be sure of 
that. 

Mr. Wise. Supposing that all this land belonged to you, what 
would you do with it ? 

Philip. Why, what all people do with their own, to be 
sure. 

Mr. Wise. But what would you do with it? 

Philip. I will tell you. I would have the trees in thai forest 
cut down for ftiel in the winter which is coming ; I would hunt 
the deer; I would amuse myself with fishing; I would feed 
herds of oxen and flocks of sheep in those meadows ; and I would 
reap the rich crops of com that cover these fields. 

Mr. Wise. That is a very extensive plan of yours ; and I am 
pleased to find that our ideas agree ; I already do all which you 
wish to do. 

Philip. How so, father ? 

Mr. Wise. First of all, I have all the wood that I want cut in 
that forest. 

Philip. I have never heard you give orders for doing any 
such thing. 

Mr. Wise. That is because there are persons who have fore- 
mght enough to do it without my orders. You know that there 
is fire all the year round in our kitchen, and in our rooms all the 
winter ; well, it is from wood that I get those fires. 

Philip. Ah ! but you must pay for it. 

Mr, Wise. And if I were what you would call the real owner 
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of that forest, should I not be obliged to pay for it just the 
same? 

FkUip, I think that you would not ; it would be brought to 
you without your having anything to pay. 

Mr. Wise, I think, on the contrary, that it would come dearer 
to me ; for, in that case, I should have to pay the keepers of the 
forest, and the masons to keep the walls in repair, and the wood- 
cutters to fell the trees? 

Philip. Well, let that be as you say, you could not go thither 
to hunt. 

Mr. Wise. And why would you wish me to go and hunt in 
that forest? 

Philip. That we may have plenty of game. 

Mr. Wise. Could we two eat up a whole deer? 

Philip. We must have a good appetite to do that. 

Mr, Wise. Not being able to go to the chase myself, I send 
hunters to do it for me. I appoint them to meet me at the 
mai^et, whither they bring me all the game I want. 

Philip. Yes, for your money. 

Mr. Wise. Agreed ; but still I have the best of the bargain ; 
I have no wages to pay them; I have no need to furnish them 
with guns and powder and shot ; and I do not have to feed all 
those ferrets, terriers and hounds. 

Philip. Are those cows and sheep, feeding down there in the 
meadows, yours also ? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, they are. Do you not eat butter and cheese 
every day ? It is they who provide those articles for us. 

Philip. But, father, if all those flocks, and all those rivulets, 
are yours, why have not we at our table those great dishes of 
fish, flesh, game and fowl, which rich people have ? 

Mr. Wise. And do those rich people consume all that is put 
upon their tables ? 

Philip. No ; but they can make their choice of the different 
dishes on the table. 

Mr. Wise. And I make my choice before they are brought to 
the table ; I have everything that is really necessary ; superflui- 
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ties,^ indeed, I have not; bat what should I do with them if I 
had them 7 I should want an additional stomach. 

FkUip. But do not rich people make great parties, and enjoy 
themselves more than you can? 

Mr. Wise. I do not think a man is happy because he is rich. 
I have what is almost always wantbg in great feasts, and that is 
a good appetite. 

Philip, But the rich have money to purchase whatsoeyer they 
desire, and to satisfy all their whims. Can you do so, father ? 

Mr. Wise. Yet I am better ofif than they, for I have no whims 
at all. 

Philip. Yet there is some pleasure certainly in gratifying 
whims. 

Mr. Wise. But there is much more pleasure in being contented, 
and I am contented. 

PkUip. Well, I cannot help thinking, in spite of all your 
reasoning, that this fine country is not yours. 

Mr, Wise. And what makes you think so, my son 7 

Philip. Because you cannot do with it as you please. 

Mr. Wise. Do you know Mr. Richards 7 

Philip. Yes, sir, I know him very well ; it is he who has such 
beautiful gardens. 

Mr. Wise. And can he enjoy them just as he pleases 7 

Philip. He can do no such thing, poor man ! he does not dare 
to eat a single grape. 

Mr. Wise, Yet he has fine vines in his garden. 

Philip. Yes, truly ; but that can only make his mouth water, 
and tease him. 

Mr. Wise. You see, then, that a person may possess good 
things, and yet not be able to use them just as he pleases. I can- 
not do just as I please with my garden here, because I cannot 
afford it ; and Mr. Eichards cannot make what use he pleases of 
his, because his health forbids. I am still the happier of the 
two. 

Mr. Wise, taking his son by the hand, came down the hill with 
him. They passed near a meadow, which they had taken for a 

1 Su-PKft-FLo'i-ras, things more than enough, plenty beyond use. 
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fish-pond, when ihej were on liie height, because it was covered 
with water. Mr. Wise exclaimed. Do you see that meadow 
which is now a mere marsh ? The neighboring river must have 
overflowed at hay-making time: all the hay-harvest is lost for 
this year. 

Philip, The owner of the meadow will be very sorry, I am 
sure, when he sees all his hay spoiled. 

Mr, Wise. The loss of the hay is not the only calamity. The 
dikes^ of the river must be repaired, and perhaps a new sluice 
must be made. He will be well off, if this mischief do not cost 
him the value of the produce of his meadow for the next ten 
years. I thought there was a mill somewhere hereabout. 

Philip. So there is, father ; do you not see it ? 

Mr. Wise. You are right ; it was because I did not hear it going 
that I did not see it. I dare say that the inundation has carried 
away the wheel-work, and left it all in ruins. What will become 
of the unfortunate proprietor ? He must be very rich if he can 
stand against so many losses. Now, if this land belonged to you, 
as the gardens of Mr. Eichards do to him, and if, in walking 
out to-day, you had seen your meadows flooded, and your mill 
carried away, I think you would not go home as tranquilly^ as 
you now will. 

Philip. No, indeed, I should not. On the contrary, I should 
have been very much afflicted to have met with such losses, all in 
one day. I am now convinced that I ought to regard tiie medi- 
ocrity of fortune as a blessing, rather than an evil. 

Mr. Wise. Yes, my son ; if you are frugal and industrious, if 
you have fortitude enough to overcome ambition and covetous- 
ness, to restrain your desires and hopes within reasonable and 
proper limits, you cannot fail to enjoy much happiness, whatever 
may be your condition in life. Raise your eyes sometimes to the 
rich and great, not to envy or admire the height of their station, 
but to mark the stormy winds which roar around them. Cast 
your eyes downwards to the poor who are beneath you, not to 
despise or insult their poverty, but to stretch out to them your 

1 DncBB, long mounds, to hinder inonda- I 2 Tran^quil-lt, calmly, quietly, undls- 
ttoDB ; also, a channel or ditch. I turbedly. 
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helping hand. If God should ever bless you with chQdreiii 
repeat to them the lesson which -you have now received from me ; 
and give them the example of contentment which I have given to 
you. 

At these words, the father and son found themselves arrived at 
the door of their humble, but peaceful habitation. 

Mr. Wise retired to his^ own* chamber, and offered up ihankfl- 
giving to the Author of all good, the source of all enjoyments ; 
and renewed the dedication of his life to him. 

What more remained for him to do on earth ? His days had 
flowed evenly on, full of justice and honor ; and, in inspiring his 
son with moderation, he had transferred to him a rich inher- 
itance. Ano7vynum$. 



V. THB APTEOTION OF A DOO. 

When wise Ulysses, from his native coast 
Long kept by wars, and long by tempests tost. 
Arrived at last, poor, old, disguised, alone. 
To all his friends, and e'en his queen, unknown ; 
Changed as he was, with age, and toils, and cares. 
Furrowed his reverend face, and white his hairs, 
In his own palace forced to ask his bread, 
Scorned by those slaves his former bounty fed ; 
Forgot of all his own domestic crew. 
The faithful dog alone his master knew ! 
Unfed, unhoused, neglected, on the clay, 
Like an old servant, now cashiered, he lay ; 
And, though e'en then expiring on the plain, 
Touched with resentment of ungrateftil man. 
And longing to behold his ancient lord again, 
Him when he saw, he rose, and crawled to meet — 
'T was all he could — and fawned and kissed his feet, 
Seized with dumb joy ; then falling by his side 
Owned his returning lord, looked up, and died ! 

Anoi^ymoub. 
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VI. ONE BLOW OP THE CHISEL DOES NOT MAKE A STATUE,^ 

Stephen Brown waa ten years old, and Lewis Brown, his 
brother, was only eight. Stephen was a dull scholar, and found it 
very hard to learn his lesson ; but what he did learn he gener- 
ally understood. Lewis was very quick, and could learn his 
lessons in half the time that Stephen took ; but he was always full 
of play and fun, and sometimes got into a good deal of mischief. 

These boys went to school together, and were in the same class, 
but they were not always kind to each other. One afternoon 
they had a half-holiday ; and both of them had a short lesson 
to learn at home before tiiey went to play. They therefore^ 
went into the garden with their books, immediately after dinner, 
and taking a seat under the shade of an old elm-tree, began to 
study their lesson. 

When they had been thus engaged for some time, their father 
came up behind them, and heard Lewis say, << I can say my les- 
son, Stephen, and you are only half through yours. What a lazy 
feUow you are ! I will run and fly my kite and leave you to 
mope^ by yourself." 

Stephen was about to reply, in an angry spirit, to the boasting 
speech of Lewis, when his father came forward and said, " Lewis, 
you are a vain and foolish boy to talk in such a way to your 
brother; and, Stephen, your angry face shows that you are 
unwise enough to be in a passion with your brother. 

" God has given you, my children, different capacities, and 
every talent that you possess comes from him. Stephen, though 
you are rather slow in learning, yet, by diligence and persever- 
ance, you will be sure to succeed, and therefore do not be dis- 
couraged. Lewis, you can learn quickly ; but, if you are thus 
tempted to become an idle, playful boy, you will not advance in 
your learning, and you will prove an unprofitable servant to that 
God who has given you the talent of a good memory." 

A few days after, Mr. Brown took Stephen and Lewis with him 



1 Stat'us, an image of a living being. I 8 Mope, to be stupid or doll j to drowse j 

2 Thebb'fore, pronounced ther'for. I to be in a state of gloom. 
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to a neighboring town, where they called upon a sculptor,^ who 
was a very deyer' man. When they entered the workshop, the 
scolptor was very bnsily employed upon a blook of marble. The 
foUowifi^ oonyersation then took place : 

Father. Do not disturb yourself, sir. I called to bA you to 
let us see you wori^ : will you allow us to look on for a short 
time? 

Sculptor, Certainly, sir ; only just stand at a litUe distance 
for a few minutes, while I knock off this comer of the stone. 

Mr. Brown and his sons went to the other end of the shop, and 
the sculptor took a great diisel and a heavy mallet, with which 
he broke off several large pieces from one side of the block. The 
conversation was then renewed. 

Sculptor. You see, sir, I do not stand upon trifles, but get on 
as fast as I can. 

Lewis. Do you always get on as fiist, sir 7 

Sculptor. No ; you must not think that statues are altogether* 
made in this manner. 

Lewis. Are you going to make a statue out of that great, 
clumsy piece of stone ? 

Sculptor. Yes, sir. I intend to make a statue of a lion. 

Lewis. How can you contrive to make it, sir 7 

Sculptor. By patient and pei^ering labor. You see me 
just b^inni?!^ .* if you will call occasionally you will see how I 
get on ; and if my life is spared you may see the statue finished. 

Lewis thanked the artist, and when they had seen him break 
off another comer of the stone, they wished him good-morning, 
and said that they would call again. 

<< It is veiy strange that the sculptor should be able to make a 
statue out of that clumsy, shapeless mass of stone," said Lewis, as 
they were returning home ; <* but I dare say he knows what is 



1 Soulp'tor, one who eats wood or stone 
Into imRges. 

2 Clbv'kb, skilful, ingenious. "In the 
United States, clever is much used as a col- 
loquial word, in the sense of good^aturedj 
weU^dispoaed, honest $ and the phrase 



* clever man' or * clever fellow* is em- 
ployed to denote a person of good nature, 
good disposition, or good intentions } but it 
is otherwise In England." — • Jforceater. 

8 Altookth'xb, oompletelr, eotbely, 
wholly. 
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proper to be done, father, and that it is right to begin in this 
manner." 

Father, What should you think of a person, ignorant of sculp- 
ture,^ who should go to him and say, *< I am afraid you know 
nothing about what you have undertaken to do, because what you 
are now doing does not show the shape which you say the statue 
is to represent " ? 

Lewis. He would show his ignorance and folly. For my part, 
I hope I should not speak so foolishly. 

Father, Well, then, if you ought not to speak so hastily in this 
respect, you must remember not to speak so rashly as you did to 
your brother the other day. 

Lewis felt his fiither's reproof, and promised for the future to 
be kind and gentle in his intercourse with his brother. 

After several days had passed, Mr. Brown made another visit 
to the sculptor, and took his sons with him. They found him 
at work upon the statue with a small chisel and a light mal- 
let. He struck very gently, and only took off a sort of dust, 
which could be blown away with the breal^. 

The stone had been cut and brought into some degree of shape, 
and the boys could see that it was intended for a lion. The artist 
was then at work upon one of its paws, which was nearly finished; 
the rest of the body was as yet only roughly cut out. 

" 0, how very diffi?rent the stone looks ! " said Lewis, as soon 
as he had satisfied himself it was the same stone that he had seen 
before. " What a difference ! O, father ! see what a long tail 
and what a shaggy mane the lion will have ! " 

Stepksn, And look at that foot ; how should you like to have 
him give you a clawing with it ? 

Sculptor, Well, gentlemen, you see that the stone is quite 
altered since your first visit. 

Lewis, Yes, sir ; you have given it this shape, and I think you 
must have had a great deal of trouble with it. 

Stephen, I suppose, sir, it took you some time to learn how to 
make a statue ; it did not come into your head all at once ? 

Sculptor. 0, no ! it took me a long time. But God gave me 

1 Soulpt'dbb, art of carving In wood, stone, or other materials. 
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patience to learn, as well as ability to onderstand, what I was 
taught ; and he gives me skill and power to direct the chisel so 
as to produce the work I intend. 

The sculptor, who was a good-natured man, talked with them 
for some time longer. He also showed them how he worked, and 
began one of the eyes of the lion. 

The children were much gratified, and would have stayed all 
day, if their father had not reminded them that it was time to 
go home. They then took leaye of the sculptor ; and, as they 
walked homeward, they noticed particularly that the sculptor 
had expressed his thankMness to God for the abilities he pos* 



Father, What do you now think, Lewis, of the manner in 
which you saw the sculptor working some days ago ? 

leims, I see that the work was necessary, to bring the stone 
into its present shape. 

Father, And do you not think that it will be still more 
beautiful wh^ it is finished than it now is ? Which sort of work 
appeared the slowest, — when the sculptor knocked off great pieces 
of stone, or when he finished so carefully ? 

Levns, 0, the last is much the slowest ! 

Stephen, Certainly ; for sometimes he touched the marble so 
very gently, that the chisel hardly made an impression. 

Father, And yet you see that the gentle and often-repeated 
blows produced the best effect. When you are engaged in learning 
your lessons, you should recollect the carefwl and exact man- 
ner in which the sculptor worked, and often think of his patience 
and perseverance. 

When the statue was completed, the father again took his two 
sons to see it. It was a beautiful work, and was highly finished. 
Several persons were standing near, and praising it very much. 
Stephen and Lewis recollected that it was the same work they 
had seen, and expressed their astonishment to find it so beau- 
tiful. 

When they returned home Mr. Brown called his sons into 
his study, and^ said to them, " You saw how the sculptor began 
and continued his work, and you have to-day seen the beautifitl 
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statae that he ha« at length formed. He is a very cleyer^ man ; 
but this is not all : he is, besides, a very diligent and persever- 
ing man. He pursued his work day after day, and month 
after month, till he had completed it. You, Lewis, learn very 
quickly ; but take care, my dear boy, or it will prove a snare 
to you, by making you idle and careless. You cannot be truly 
wise without being diligent, and the more talent you possess the 
more you should improve it. Remember that one blow of the 
chisel does not make a statue ; neither does a little cleverness^ and 
quickness make a truly wise man." 

Altered from the French, 



VII. — THE VISIBLE CREATION. 

The God of nature and of grace 

In all his works appears ; 
His goodness through the earth we trace, 

His grandeur in the spheres.^ 

Behold this fair and fertile globe, 

By him in wisdom planned ; 
'T was he who girded like a robe 

The ocean round the land. 



Lift to the firmament your eye. 
Thither his path pursue ; 

His glory, boundless as the sky, 
O'erwhelms the wondering view. 

The forests in his strength rejoice ; 

Hark ! on the evening breeze. 
As once of old, Jehovah's voice 

Is heard among the trees.* 



1 Glky'sb, dexterous, skOftil, good-natured, 
honest. 
S Clbt'es-rbss, skill, dexterity. 
3 Sphkrvs, heavenly bodies. 



4 " And they heard the voice of the Lord 
God walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day."— Gen. 8: 8. 
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Here on the hills he feeds his herds, 

His flocks in yonder plains ; 
His praise is warbled by the birds ; 

Q, could we ^ catch their strains ! 

Mount with the lark, and bear our song 

Up to the gates of light ! ' 
Or, with the nightingale, prolong 

Our numbers through the night ! 

EUs blessings fall in plenteous showers 

Upon the lap of earth, 
That teems with foliage, fruits and flowers, 

And rings with infant mirth. 

K God hath made this world so fair. 

Where sin and death abound. 
How beautiful, beyond compare,^ 

Will Paradise be found ! 

MONTOOMERT.* 



Till. — THE STREAMLET. 

I SAW a little streamlet flow 

Along a peaceful vale ; 
A thread of silver, soft and slow. 

It wandered down the dale ; 
Just to do good it seemed to move, 
Directed by the hand of Love. 

The valley smiled in living green ; 

A tree, which near it gave 
From noon-tide heat a friendly screen, 

Drank from its limpid * wave ; 



1 0, COULD WB, that we could. 
2 Gates of Light, the part of the sky 
from which the light isflues in the mort^g, 
as if from opening gates. Shalupeare 
writes, 
" Hark i h«rk 1 the lark at heaven'i gate uoge." 

7 



3 Betond oomparv, beyond comparison. 

4 MoNT^GOMSBT, James, an English poet } 
he died in 1854, eighty years old. He also 
wrote "The Daisy," p. 74. 

fiLoc'piD, dear. 
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The swallow brushed it with her wing, 
And followed its meandering.^ 

Bat not alone to plant and bird 

That little stream was known ; 
Its gentle murmur far was heard, — 

A iriend's familiar tone ! 
It glided by the cotter's ^ door, 
It blessed the labor of the poor. 

And would that I could thus be found, 
While travelling life's brief way, 

An humble friend to all around, 
Where'er my footsteps stray ; 

Like that pure stream, with tranquil breast. 

Like it, still blessing, and still blest. 

M. A. Stodabt. 



IX. THE DAISY. 

On finding one in bloom on Christmas-day. 

There is a flower, a little flower, 

With silver crest and golden eye. 
That welcomes every changing hour. 

And weathers every sky. 
The prouder beauties of the field 

In gay but quick succession shine ; 
Race after race their honors yield, — 

They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to Nature dear, 
While moons and stars their courses run, 

Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 

It smiles upon the lap of May, 
To sultry August spreads its charms, 

1 liiAH'DiBiHa, winding course. I 2 (Jot'tkb, cottager. 
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Lights pale October in its way, 
And twines December's arms. 

3. The purple heath, and golden broom, 

On mooiy^ mountains catch the gale ; 
O'er lawns the lily sheds perfume, 

The violet in the vale ; 
But this bold floweret climbs the hill. 

Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 
Plays on the margin of the rill. 

Peeps round the fox's den. 

4. Within the garden's cultured round, 

It shares the sweet carnation's bed ; 
And blooms, on consecrated ground, 

In honor of the dead. 
The lambkin crops its crimson gem,' 

The wild bee murmurs on its breast, 
The blue fly bends its pensile" stem 

Light o'er the sky-lark's nest. 

5. 'T is Flora's * page.'^ In eivery plaee, 

In every season, fresh and fair. 
It opens with perennial' grace. 

And blossoms everywhere. 
On waste and woodland, rook and plain, 

Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 
The rose has but a summer reign. 

The daisy never dies. 

MONTGOMHBT. 



1 MooB% h&Ting manhes and moon. I 4 Flo'ba, the goddew of flowen. 

2 Qsuy the first bad of the flower. I 5 Pi.qb, an attendant 

8 Pkh'bilk, hanging, b&odlng, I ^ Fks-bk'si-aL) perpetual. 
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X. — HBE-ABMS. 

1. " It is time to get up, my boys ! " said Uncle Kobert, " if 
you wish to go to the woods with me this morning. It is 
abnost sunrise ! " 

2. As the manly tones of their uncle's voice echoed through 
the chamber-entry, the boys arose, and shouted simultaneously,^ 
" Yes, sir ! — wait a minute, and we will be ready ! " * For they 
well knew they had no time for another nap, as Uncle Bobert 
seldom waited long for anybody. 

3. But, in their harry, the boys made good the old adage,^ 
<* The more haste the worse speed." Eichard put on the wrong 
jacket ; Thomas seized and put on his younger brother Henry's 
socks, and had hard work to pull them off again ; and James got 
into all the clothes but his own. A general confusion ensued, 
which was not diminished when Uncle Eobert burst into the room, 
gun in hand, adding not a little to the excitement, and nothing at 
all to the orderliness, of the toilet.^ 

4. " Come, boys," said he ; " we must get abroad while the 
dew is on the grass, or we shall all be disappointed ; — and Carlo, 
too," he added, as the dog sprang into the room, unable to con- 
tain his sporting raptures, leaping first upon one, then upon 
another, and fairly barking for joy as he discovered the gon in 
Uncle Robert's hands. 

5. ** 0, let me carry the gon ! " cried one. " No, let me ! " 
screamed another. "Is Carlo going?" vociferated* a third. 
" To what woods are we going ? " interposed * a fourth. No one 
waited for an answer, or even expected it. Meantime Uncle 
Kobert placed the gmi in the comer, and assisted in bringing 
things into some order. 



1 Simulta'nkotjslt (si-mul-ta'ne-ouB-Iy), at 
one and the same time. 

2 Ad'age, (ad'aj), a maxim, a proverb, a 
wise old saying. 

SIoi'LBT means the act of dressing, 
especially the finishing and ornamental 
part ; it is from the French, firom whom we 



hare borrowed the phrase, he "made his 
toilet," for, he " dressed himself with rather 
more care than usual." 

4 Vo-ciF'sR-A-TED, Called out clamorously, 
noisily. 

s In-teb-posbd', put in, interrupted. 
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6. Bichard was the first dressed, and, while waiting idly for 
tiie rest, went to the comer, took up the gon, and bringing it to 
his shoulder, thoughtlessly shouted, ^' Beady ! aim ! fire ! " at 
the same time pointing the muszle at his younger brother, Henry, 
who stood at the looking-glass combing out his curly hair. 

7. Just then the fiither of the two boys entered the chamber. 
Observing the rash action of Bichard, he turned the muasde of the 
gun away with a strong hand, and, eying his son with severity, 
said, ^< Nev^, my son, allow yourself to point a gun or pistol at 
another." Bichard burst into tears. '*I speak with severity, 
my dear boy," continued the &ther, with returning tenderness, 
<< because I wish, by touching your feelings deeply, to create a 
lasting impression." 

8. Then, taming to the others, with his usual pleasant smile, 
Mr. Harper greeted them all with a hearty *< good-moming," and 
led the way into the garden. Thence they passed into the fields, 
and took the path to the woods. 

9. Two of the boys walked witli Uncle Bobert, who was teach- 
ing them how to carry a gun ; the others walked one on each 
side of Mr. Harper. This judicious parent^ now took occasion to 
recur to the incident of the morning, and, calling the boys around 
him, went on to remark : <* This matter, my dear boys, of using 
fire-arms properly is one of no slight importance, and I want to 
say more to you about it. The newspapers frequently record 
fatal accidents from carelessness with guns and pistols, especially 
from that too common habit of boys, and sometimes of men, of 
aiming fire-arms at each other in sport. Horrible accidents 
frequently occur from the practice, the effects of which no subse- 
quent sorrow, no poignancy* of regret, no agony of remorse, can 
repair ! A moment of folly may thus destroy one's peace of 
mind for a lifetime." 

10. Bichard, who held his fether'shand, looked distressed ; but 
his countenance soon cleared up as his father reassured^ him by a 
look and a gentle pressure of the hand. " To prevent the forma- 



1 Pronoonoed par'ent. 
8 Poio^AHOT (pdi'nan>ae), 
neiB, abarpness. 

7* 



3 The two dots over the & show that the 
two vowels are pronoaiujed in two ^f Ila- 
bles, as re-<u. 
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iion of so dangerous a habit, one should never allow himself," 
continued Mr. Harper, " to point anything at another, not even a 
stick. Indeed, many people, both on account of its evil tendency 
and actual' danger, resent suq}i an act towards themselves as an 
insult, and rightly require an apology for it. These three rules, 
my boys, will keep you safe : Never put away a fire-arm without 
drawing the charge. Never lay one down, loaded or not, with- 
out pointing the muzzle in a direction safe under all circum- 
stances. Never point the muzzle at any living thing, unless you 
intend to shoot it." 

11. The happy group thus passed on towarlis the grove, buoy- 
ant^ with the influences of the hour ; for most of them were in the 
prime and morning of life, so aptly symbolized^ by the sunrise 
which was now illuminating the horizon with gold, amber and 
rosy tints, and all the " purple light of youth." Thomas bore the 
basket of refreshments which the carefrd mother had provided ; 
for the plan was, that at an appointed place and hour, she and 
their sisters should join them in a breakfast in the wood and 
spend the morning with them there. 

12. " Before I leave this subject," said Mr. Harper, as they 
neared the woods, " I must relate an occurrence which happened to 
myself when I was in the naval service. I was sitting one evening 
in my state-room, writing, when a midshipman, named Holland, 
thrust in at the door a musket which he had just taken from the 
rack around the mainmast, in which the guns of the marines were 
kept. I struck up the barrel of the gun, and reprimanded^ the 
lad. He, however, went off laughing, with the usual foolish 
phrase, * 0, yes, it might go off without stock, lock, or barrel ! ' 

18. " Passing into the steerage, the lad pointed the gun at 
several of the middiipmen there, and even snapped the lock, 
much to their annoyance. Then, as if to show how little danger 
there was, the rash boy pointed the musket out through a 
small port-hole of the steerage, pulled the trigger, and a bullet 
whistled shrilly from it through the air! The midshipman 
turned pale, uttered an exclamation of horror, quietly set the gun 

1 BuoT'ANT (buoy'ant), floating lightly,! 2 Stm'bol-ized, represented, typified, 
gayly, elastic. I 8 Rep-bi-mand^bo, reproTed withseyerity. 
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up in its place on the rack, and was never afterwards known to 
point a musket at any one. 

14. *< It is singular to relate that this same midshipman, some 
years after, was passing ashore with another in a boat, when the 
other plajMly presented a pistol at his head. Holland uttered 
a cry of indignation ; but it was too late. The pistol was loaded 
with a bullet ; — it was snapped, — fired, — and the bullet passed 
through the brain of poor Holland. He fell dead across the 
thwarts^ of the boat ! " Original. 
• 

XI. GOOD MANNERS ON THE BOAD. 

Samxtbl and his sister Jane were one evening riding with their 
father, Mr. Silsbee, in a carryall, through a narrow road in the 
midst of a wood. Two heavily-loaded teams were in front of 
them. The road was wide enough at the places where the team- 
sters first caught sight of each other, but very narrow half way 
between, with a ditch and bog on either side. 

Each of the teamsters was desirous to reach this narrow place 
and pass it first, and urged his horses to the utmost to do so, 
at the same time loudly crying out to the other teamster to stop. 

The consequence of this selfishness was, that the two teams 
reached the narrow place at the same time ; and, in the attempt 
to pass, their wheels came in violent collision, both were over- 
turned, and their contents, teamsters and all, landed in the mud 
of the ditches on each side of the road. 

The teamsters both rose at once, and were about proceeding to 
blows, when Mr. Silsbee turned his carryall t^ one side, hitched 
his horse, and came forward. Standing between the combatants, 
he thus addressed them : " My friends, you are both in luck to- 
day. You are both hale, strong and hearty enough to be of great 
service to each other in this disaster. Whereas, if you had been 
alone, either of your carts might have stayed where it is for 
many a day. How lucky to upset just when and where you could 
have each other's help ! " 

1 Thwarts, seats placed across a bofit. 
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This new view of the case, the singalarlty of the address, and 
the dignified air of the speaker, at once arrested the attention of 
the angry men. They both began at once to make him umpire 
in the dispute. Each attempted to justify himself and to blame 
the other. 

" Stop a moment," said Mr. Silsbee, " it is growing dark ; let us 
get the carts and horses and their loads out of the mud and into 
the road again, and then we will settle the dispute." 

The teamsters accepted his advice, put their shoulders to the 
carts, hokrt;ed them out on to the road, righted the loads, and 
harnessed the horses again in their places. 

By this time cooperation with each other in kind offices had 
quieted the overbearing, spiteful feelings of the teamsters. Both 
teams were soon harnessed to one of the carts, and drew it back, 
so that the other could pass. When they were fairly in motion 
again, each turned, and, cheering the other with a hearty huzza, 
went his way, a wiser and a better man. 

Mr. Silsbee returned to his carryall and children, and, driving 
on, soon left the teams behind him. The long and thoughtful 
silence was at last interrupted by the following dialogue : 

Samuel. Father, will you please to tell me how those men 
ought to have done at first ? 

Mr, Silsbee, It was the duty of the one who first saw the 
other to halt and let him pass. 

Samuel, How simple that rule is, father, and yet how effect- 
ual ! How easy it would be to put in practice ! 

Mr, Silsbee, Yes, my boy ; and the same spirit of politeness 
will enable you to pass smoothly through the journey of life, to 
avoid many an angry collision. 

Samuel. I have often thought, sir, I would ask you to give us 
some rules for our conduct on the highway ; and as we are now 
on a smooth, broad road, will you please to talk to us about 
politeness in the streets ? 

JaTie, Yes, father, of all things ; for, young as I am, I am often 
puzzled to know what to do on meeting another imexpectedly and 
awkwardly in the streets. 

Mr, S, The three simple rules of politeness in the streets are, 
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always keep to your right ; always give way to a person who 
carries a heavy or bulky burden ; always, on meeting a lady or 
older person, when two cannot pass together, stop and let the lady 
or older person pass ; and especially give place in entering a door 
or gate, or at crossing another's path. 

Sarmid. But, by this latter rule, if both stop, and each wait 
for the other to pass, how can they ever get on ? 

Mr. S, Offer' to yield; and then if the offer of yielding is 
made you, and your offer is refused, pass on with a bow. 

Jane, How impolite it must be for a female to cause a man 
to quit the sidewalk unnecessarily, when a little spirit of accom- 
modation would save all inconvenience ! 

Mr. S. Yes, I have frequently seen ladies deficient in this 
respect. They seem to exact what they should only accept. 
Thus 4hey become very disagreeable. Perhaps I should add 
another rule, and that is, when several persons walking abreast 
meet, and there is not room to pass, one or two should drop 
behind, and the parties should pass in single file. 

Samuel. What people are the best models, father, in manners? 

Mr. S, The French, my son, are generally supposed to be the 
most polite nation in the world, and best to understand the rules 
of manners. I will relate an anecdote of Napoleon, which will 
illustrate the subject. 

He was once walking with an English and a French lady, when 
some laboring men passed, with their loads, across the path. One 
of the ladies roughly ordered them from the walk. " No, no, 
madam," said Napoleon ; " respect the burden-bearer,'* and 
yielded the pass to the laborers. 

I recollect, also, during a stay in Paris, to have seen a speci- 
men of street-manners which was perfectly natural there, but is 
uncommon with us, and would, I fear, be deemed overstrained 
politeness by most of us. 

A porter was carrying a load on his shoulders, on one side 
of a muddy though paved street, without sidewalks. On the 
other side an elderly gentleman, dignified, handsomely dressed, 
in light shoes and silk hose, was carefully picking his way. 

The hat of the porter fell off; the gentleman instantly stepped 
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aorosB iihe street, picked up the hat, replaced it on the head from 
which it had fallen, Teoeived the hearty thanks of the man, 
walked back, and went on his way. 

The children, on their return home, expressed themselves highly 
pleased with their ride, and the instruction which they had 
reoeiyed ; and ever after were not unmindful of the lesson. 

Original. 



Xn. — THE RISIKO MOON. 

The moon is up ! How calm and slow 

She wheels above the hill ! 
The weary winds forget to blow. 

And all the world lies still. 

The way-worn travellers with delight 

The rising brightness «ee, 
Revealing all the paths and plains, 

And gilding every tree. 

It glistens where the hurrying stream 

Its little ripple leaves ; 
It fklls upon the forest shade, 

And sparkles on the leaves. 

So once, on Judah's evening hills, 

The heavenly lustre spread. 
The gospel sounded from the blaze. 

And shepherds gazed with dread. 

And still that light upon the world 

Its guiding splendor throws ; 
Bright in the opening hours of life, 

But brighter at the close. Peaboby.^ 

1 Pbabodt, W. B. Om a dtgtingaiahed American clergyman. 
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Xni. FOBQIYBNESS. 



Father, Rufus, you are looking disturbed and unhappy ; come 
with me and walk in the garden. We will seat ourselves under 
the shade of the linden-tree, where all is calm and quiet. Per- 
haps in the course of conversation we may find some medicine to 
cure the disease which affects you before it breaks out into 
action. 

" I am not sick, father," said Rufiis, as thejislowly approached 
the linden-tree at the end of the garden, and sat down upon a 
bench under its thick shade. It was a charming spot. Beneath, 
in ftill view, was a secluded valley, through which a stream 
meandered^ amidst meadows and woods. In the distance lay a 
pond, unruffled in its stillness, and beyond were hills rising upon 
hills to the ^r-off blue horizon.^ 

Father. I have noticed, Rufus, several times, an expression on 
your countenance which I am sorry to see. It indicates, not only 
sadness and vexation, biit a degree of malice. 

Bufus, I think, father, if you had been served as I have been, 
you would look angry too. 

Father. Perhaps I should, my boy ; but you certainly know 
my love to you sufficiently well to confide all your troubles to 
me. 

Rufus. I will tell you the whole story, father. Sister Lucy 
and I were playing with Thomas Watts. We had fixed a tilting- 
board on a log, near the mill-pond, by the brook, under the shade. 
Thomas accidentally pinched his finger a little between the tilt- 
ing-board and the log. He got very angry, and said I did it on 
purpose. I told him I did not. He said I did, and flung a stone at 
me, and hurt my leg so that I have been lame ever since. If I 
ever get hold of him I will — 

Father. Stop there, my son ; that is not a part of the story. 
You have told your story ; now listen to mine : During the 
French revolution, Prussia and France were at war. A Prus- 

1 Mb-an'derbd, wound sinuously, like a| 2 H9-ri'Z9V (ho-rl-zunX the line where the 
snake. |earth and sky appear to meet. 
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sian soldier was billeted^ upon a French &mil j in Champagne.' 
They treated him very kindly, yet he plundered them of every 
thing. A child of the family, eight years old, begged him to 
leave his father and mother their bedstead ; but he spurned the 
boy from him with his foot. The boy's sister besought him to 
let her have back her cloak, as she had no outside garment. The 
Prussian soldier caught her up rudely and threw her into a well, 
and she was drowned. 

Bufus. Miserable wretch ! He was a great deal worse than 
Thomas "Watts. Did not the French boy revenge himself on the 
soldier when he grew up ? 

Father. You shall hear. About eighteen years afterwards, 
in 1806, the French and Prussians were again at war. But this 
time the French were the invaders? and conquerors ; and this very 
French boy, now grown up, was a soldier, and billeted on a 
Prussian family in the town of Neisse.* ' 

Rufus, I should not much blame him if he did the Prussians a 
great deal of mischief. 

Father, On the contrary, he was very polite and considerate ; 
and the mother of the family took excellent care of him, ajid 
lodged him at night in her best room. Next morning, after 
waiting breakfast for him, she went up to his room, and found him 
sitting up in the bed, his head bent down, his eyes fixed, his hands 
clasped before him, and his whole countenance and attitude 
expressive of profound grief. 

As soon as he could command his voice, he asked her where 
she had procured that bedstead, and told her that it once belonged 
to his parents, and how they lost it. It was the remembrance 
of this that had agitated the brave soldier. She told him she had 
bought it of a Prussian hussar,* who still lived in Neisse. The 
soldier at once went to the house of the hussar. 

Bufus, Now I hope he gave the hussar his deserts. 

Father, The young Frenchman confronted his enemy, the 



1 Bil'lot-eo, lodged as soldiers -, this is 
done by giving each soldier a ticket or billet, 
showing him to what house he is to go. 

2 Chah-faonb (sham-p&n'ye), an eastern 
province of France. 



S In-va'debs, those who attack and enter a 
conntry as soldiers and enemies. 

•* Pronounced iVi'ae. 

Hus-bab' (huz-zftrO) a mounted soldier, 
armed with pistols, sabre and carbine. 
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Prussian, with full power to pmush him and avenge himself. He 
told him who he was. The Prussian, struck with remorse and 
fear, fell on his knees, and could only murmur, " Pardon, par- 
don! " The noble Frenchman thought within himself, — we are 
all of us in the hands of God, and must not return evil for evil. 
He then said to the Prussian, solemnly and simply : 

" The injury you did me I forgive. The injury you did my 
parents, reducing them to poverty and distress, they have long since 
forgiven you. As to your throwing my sister into the well, whence 
she never came out alive, may God forgive you that act." He 
then turned and left the house. The Prussian, £rom that mo- 
ment, had not an hour of peace. He pined away with remorse, 
and died some four years after, — a better man, we may hope. 

Rufus. Father, I thank you for the lesson you have given me. 
I will try to forget the injury done me by Thomas Watts, and 
leave him to the punishment of his own thoughts. 

, Original, 



XIV. CLOUDS, 



WUliam, See that cloud in the west, father. How fast it 
rises. Will you explain how a cloud is made ? 

Father. A cloud is a collection of vapors^ raised from the 
waters of the earth by the heat of the sun, and again partially 
condensed^ in the upper regions of the air. 

George. Why does the vapor rise ? 

Father. Because it is lighter than the air which is nearer the 
earth ; hence it rises, like a feather. 

George, Why does it become condensed in the upper air ? 

Father. Because the upper air is colder, and takes away some 
of the heat which kept the particle^ apart ; so that they come 
together into globules* which are too heavy to rise higher, and 
therefore float along as clouds. 



1 V^'poR, an elastic fluid rendered adrl- 
form by heat. 

2 Gon-dknsed', made to occupy less space; 
pressed together *, thickened. 

8 



8 Par'ti-clbs, minute parts, corpuscles, 
atoms. 

4 Glob'ulss, little globes or minute spher- 
ical drops. 
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WiUiam. Is there any difference between a fbg and a olottd ? 
They look very much alike. 

Father. Clouds and fogs differ only in one respect. Clouds 
are elevated above our heads ; but fogs come in contact^ with the 
sur&ce of the earth. When the surface of the earth is warmer 
than the air, the vapor of the earth, being condensed by the 
chill air, becomes mist or fog. But when the air is warmer 
than the earth, the vapor rises through the air and becomes 
doud. 

George. In pictures of mountains we often see clouds about 
their tops ; why do clouds gather round mountain-tops 7 

Father. Because the air,. being chilled by the. cold mountain- 
tops, deposits or lays down its vapor there, in a visible form or 
doud. 

William. What is the chief cause of fog and clouds ? 

Father. The changes of the wind. If a cold current of wind 
blows suddenly over any region, it condenses the invisible vapor 
of the air into cloud or rain ; but if a warm current of wind 
blows over any region, it scatters the clouds by absorbing their 
vapor. 

George. I think I never saw two clouds exactly alike. 

Father. No ; they vary greatly in density,^ height and color. 

William. What are the general colors of the clouds? 

Father. White and gray when the sun is above the horizon ; 
but red, orange and yellow, at sunrise and sunset. 

George. Why are the clouds at morning and evening generally 
of a red tinge ? 

Father. The sun's light is white, but each white beam is made 
up of blue, yellow and red rays. And because red rays are the 
least refrangible of all, they are the first to appear in the morn- 
ing, and last to disappear when the sun sets in the evening. 

George. What is meant by being " less refrangible " 7 

Father, Being less capable of being bent. Blue and yellow 
rays are more easily bent below the horizon by the resistance of 
the air ; but red rays are not so much bent down ; and, therefore, 
we see them earlier in the morning and later in the evening. 

1 Cob'taot, touch. I 3 Dbn'si-tt, closeness of the particles. 
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George, Why is not the color of clouds always alike 7 

Father. Because their size, density, and situation in regard to 
the sun, are perpetually vaiying ;^ so that sometimes one color is 
reflected, and sometimes another. 

William. What influences the motion of the clouds ? 

Father, The winds principally ; but sometimes electricity. 

George, How do we know that clouds move by other influences 
besides wind 7 

Father, Because, in calm weather, we often see small clouds 
meeting each other from of^posite directions. 

William, How is it known that electricity affects or influences 
the motions of the clouds 7 

Father. Because clouds often meet from opposite directions ; 
and, having discharged their opposite electricities into each other, 
vanish altogether. 

George, What are the uses of clouds, &ther 7 

Father. They serve as screens, to arrest the radiation' or 
escape of heat from the earth ; they temper the heat of the son's 
rays; and they are the great store-houses of rain. But I must 
now defei^ pursuing this conversation till a ftiture time. 

Adapted from Brewer. 



XV. — TO THB CLOUDS. 

Yb glorious pageants !^ hung in air 

To greet our raptured* view ; 
What in creation can compare 

For loveliness with you 7 

When through the eastern gates of heaven 

The sun's first glories shine ; 
Or when his gentlest beams are given 

To gild the day's decline ; 

1 Va'rt-ino, changing. I 4 Fag'bahts (pftj'ents), showy, splendid 

2 Ba-di-a'tion, a raying forth. I exhibitions j transient spectacles and ihoirs. 
8 Da-f IB', put off. I 6 RAP'tURBD, enraptured, charmed. 
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All glorious as that orb appears, 

His radiance still would lose 
Each gentle charm that most endearS; 

Without your softening hues. 

When these with his refizlgent^ rays 

Harmoniously unite, 
Who on your splendid pomp can gaze. 

Nor feel a hushed delight? 

T is then, if to the raptured eye 

Her aid the fancy brings. 
In you our fancy can descry 

Unutterable things ! 

Not merely mountains, clifi&*and caves. 

Domes, battlements^ and towers. 
Torrents of light, that fling their waves 

0*er coral rocks and bowers ; 

Not only what to man is known 

In nature or in art ; 
But objects which on earth can own 

No seeming counterpart.^ 

As once the seer^ in Patmos saw 

Heaven's opening door revealed, 
And scenes inspiring love and awe 

To his rapt'^ sight revealed ; 

So, in a faint and low degree. 

Through your unfoldings bright, 
Phantom^ of glory yet to be 

Dawn on the wondering sight. Anonymous.' 



1 R»>ful'oknt, shining splendidly. 

2 Bat'tls-mbntb, a wall or parapet on the 
top of a building, with embrasures or open 
places to look through, or to discharge mis- 
sile weapons ; a breastwork. 

S Goun'tbb-pabt, the opposite or answer- 
ing part 
4 Sub nr Patmos j the apostle John, the 



inspired writer of the Rerelatlons. He was 
banished to the island of Patmos by the 
Roman emperor, 
fi Baft, enraptured, in a trance. 

6 Phan'toms, shadows, ghosts, appear- 
ances. 

7 A-NON'T-MODB, bj somo Euthor whose 
name is unknown. 
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XYI. — LIQETNINQ AND THUNDJ&R. 

Charles, How still it seems to grow, father, and how dark the 
sky appears over the western horizon ! That cloud has grown 
blacker and larger till it has covered half the sky. Did yon see 
that vivid flash of lightning? There was a triple flash, and a 
streak of fire dashed crinkling^ from the top to the bottom of the 
cloud ; and see ! another ! and another ! — how terribly beautifril ! 
How startling ! Hark ! how the thunderclap succeeds ! 0, father, 
its roar makes me tremble ! 

Father, Yet, with this terror, my son, there mingles so much 
that is sublime and beautiful, that, instead of grovelling* fear, I 
always feel that pleasing, religious awe, which seems to have filled 
the soul of the Psalmist when he wrote the 29th Psalm, so ^11 of 
majesty, piety, and confiding feith in God. 

Charles. What a heavy peal ! I do not wonder that David 
called thunder " the voice of God." 

Father. Can you repeat the lines of the Psalmist, my son? 
Charles. I think I can recollect them : 

" The voice of the Lord is upon the waters : 
The God of glory thundereth ! 
The Lord is upon many waters ! 
The voice of the Lord is powerfiil : 
The voice of the Lord is full of majesty. 
The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; 
Yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 
He maketh them also to skip like a calf; 
Lebanon and Sirion like a young unicorn. 
The voice of the Lord divideth the flames of fire. 
The voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness. 
The Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh." 
Father, Can you tell me, Charles, what lightning is ? 
Charles. I have heard it called electricity ; but I do not know 
how and why it takes the form of lightning. 

1 GRiNK'Lma, running In and out in short I 2 Qrov'kl-lino, mean, sordid, debasing, 
bends or flexures, zigzag. | 

8* 
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Father, When a cloud, overloaded or overcharged with electric 
fluid, approaches another cloud which is non-electric, or under- 
charged, the fluid rushes from the electric cloud into the non-elec- 
tric one, till the electricity is diffused uniformly throughout them 
both. Sometimes the passage of the fluid is invisible ; but when 
it is visible we call it lightning. When the earth has less electricity 
than a cloud, the fluid passes from the cloud to the earth, till it is 
equally diSused through both. If the cloud has less electricity 
than the earth, when it approaches the earth, the fluid passes up 
into the cloud from the earth. 

Charles, What a simple cause for such grand and beautiful 
effects ! Is there any other cause of lightning besides this pass- 
ing of the fluid ? 

Father. No ; but sometimes mountains, trees and steeples, cause 
the fluid to discharge itself, as lightning, from a cloud floating near. 

Charles, Are the lightning-clouds very high ? 

Foiher, Sometimes they are four or five miles high, and some- 
times they actually touch the e^rth with one of their edges ; but 
they are rarely discharged during a thunder-storm when they are 
more than seven hundred yards above the surfiice of the earth. 
The average height of all clouds is one and a half to two miles ; 
though in a clear day they often float four or five miles above our 
heads. 

Charles, I just noticed a flash that was forked ; and that last 
flash, like many before, was zigzag,^ or crinkled. What is the 
reason of this appearance ? 

Father, The cause is this, that the lightning-cloud is a long 
way off from that to which it communicates its electricity, and 
the resistance of the air to the passage of the fluid is so great 
that the electrical current is split ; or, as is most usual, diverted^ 
into a zigzag course. Sometimes, when the fluid is very abun- 
dant, it splits into channels or flashes, and a double zigzag is seen. 

Charles, But how does the resistance of the air make th6 
lightning zigzag ? 

Father, As the lightning condenses^ the air in its path, it flies 

1 Zio'zAO, having sharp and quick turns.! 3 Con-dkn'sks, crowds into a smaller space, 
3 BI'Tbbt'ed (dj-yert'ed), tamed aside, jthickens, compresses. 
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from side to side, in order to pass where there is the least resist- 
ance. 

Charles, The flash I saw just now was quite strai^t ; why is 
that? 

Father. Because the lightning-cloud is near the earth ; and, 
as the flash meets with very little resistance, it is not diverted ; 
in other words, the flash is straight. 

Charles, Many of the flashes have no chain or fiery mark. 

Father, Yes; such a flash is called sheet-lightning. It is 
either the reflection of distant flashes not distinctly visible, or 
else several flashes intermingled. 

Charles, Does lightning assume any other forms than chain 
and sheet lightning ? 

Father, Sometimes the flash is globular ;^ and this is the most 
dangerous form of lightning. But there is another kind of fire- 
ball, which sometimes fiiUs to the earth in a thunder-storm. These 
other balls are masses of explosive gas, and formed in the air ; 
and they generally move more slowly than lightning. 

Charles, When lightning strikes people, why does it destroy 
life? 

FatHer, Because the electric current, passing through a man or 
beast, produces a most violent action upon the nerves. 

Charles, When is a person struck dead by lightning ? 

Father, Only when his body forms a part of the lightning's 
path ; that is, when the electric fluid, in its way to the earth, 
actually passes through his body. 

Charles, But why are men sometimes only maimed^ by light- 
ning, while at other times they are killed outright ? 

Father, Because the electric fluid produces an action upon the 
nerves it passes through, sufficient to paralyze or otherwise injure 
them, but not to destroy the life of the whole body. 

Charles, Thunder seems more frightful than lightning ; yet it 
is not dangerous, but rather shows that the danger is past. 

Father, Yes ; thunder is only the noise made by the concus- 

1 Glob^-lab, shaped like a globe or ball. I 2 Mjldied (m&md), deprived of a limb or 

[of the use of any necessary part 
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sion^ and other changes of the air when it closes again, after it 
has been parted by the lightning. 

Charles, Why does lightning part the air through which it 
passes ; it does not part a rod of iron ? 

Father, Iron is a conductor, and allows the fluid to pass 
freely oyer it ; but air, being a non-conductor, resists its passage, 
and must be cut through. 

CJuirles, Hark ! that last peal of thunder seemed like one vast 
crash. 

Father, That is because the lightning-cloud is near the earth ; 
and as all the vibrations^ of the air (on which sound depends) 
reach the ear at the same moment, they seem like one vast 
sound. 

Charles, When the storm began, the peal of thunder was an 
irregular, broken roar ; why was this ? 

Father, Because the lightning-cloud was then a long way off; 
and as some of the vibrations of the air have much further to 
travel than others, they reach the ear at different times, and pro- 
duce a continuous^ roar of sound. 

Charles, I have observed, sir, that a flash of lightning is gen- 
erally followed by pouring rain. 

Father, Yes. The flash produces a change in the condition of 
the air, rendering it unable to hold so much moisture as before ; 
and, in consequence, a part of the moisture is given off in heavy 
rain. 

Charles. In summer-lightning, or "heat-lightning," as it is 
called, why is there no thunder? 

Father, Because the lightning-clouds are so far distant that 
the sound of the thunder is lost before it reaches the ear. 

Charles, Is there really any such thing as a ihunder-bolt ? 

Father, No ; the notion of thunder-bolts arises, either from 
the globular form which the lightning sometimes assumes ; or 
else from the gaseous^ fire-balls which sometimes fall from the 
clouds. 



1 CoN-OUs'siOK, violent shaking. 

2 Vi-BBA'TiONS, BhakingB to and fro, quiv- 
ering. 



8 Con-tin'u-ous, joined together ; con- 
nected without a break. 
4 Gas'e-ous, like gas, a€riform, like air. 
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Charles. I notice that the thunder is often seyeral moments 
after the flash. 

Father. Yes ; it has a long way to oome. Li^tning travels 
nearly a million times &8ter than thunder; if, therefore, the 
thmider has a long way to oome, it will not reach the earth till 
a considerable time after the flash. 

Charles. Can we not tell the distance of a thunder-cloud by 
observing the interval which elapses^ between the flash and the 
peal? 

Father. Yes; as the flash is instantaneous everywhere; but 
thunder will take a second of time to travel three hundred and 
eighty yards ; hence, if the flash be five seconds before the thun- 
der, the cloud is nineteen hundred yards ofi^ 

Charles. How can we calculate the distance between us and 
the storm? 

Father. To ascertain how far off the storm is, put your hand 
upon your pulse, and, when you see the flash, count how many 
times it beats before you hear the thunder. If it beats six pul- 
sations, the storm is one mile ofl*; if twelve pulsations, it is two 
miles ofl*, and so on. But we have talked enough on this subject 
at present ; and at some other time we will converse about the 
dangers from lightning, and how to avoid them. 



XVII. DANQEB FROM LIGHTNING. MEANS OF SAFETY. 

Charles. I was so much instructed in our conversation on 
lightning and thunder, that I should like to continue the subject. 

Father. Very well ; let us now talk of the dangers of light- 
ning, and the modes of avoiding them. Accidents from lightning 
are very few indeed, but knowledge will enable us to avoid both 
needless exposure and needless anxiety. 

Charles. That will be a useful and important knowledge. 
What places are most dangerous in a storm ? 

Father. It is dangerous to be near a tall tree, or a lofty build- 

1 E-LAP'SB, paMCB away. 
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ing, or any running water ; because all these objects are conduct- 
ors ; but a man's body is a still better conductor, and the fluid 
might leave the poorer conductor, and, passing through the better 
one, cause death. 

Charles, How can a tree or spire cause electricity to discharge 
itself from the cloud 7 

Father, Because it is nearer to the cloud than the earth is, 
which makes it a medium^ of communication between the cloud 
''and the earth. 

Charles, Dry air is not a conductor of lightning ; why, then, 
does the lightning pass from a tree or spire through the air into 
a man standing near 7 

Father, Lightning, or the ele9triG fluid, always travels through 
the paths best fitted for it ; that is, electricity prefers the best 
conductors. The fluids of a man are better conductors than the 
substances of the steeple, or the fluids of the tree. The electric 
fluid chooses its path accordingly, and passes £rom the spire or 
tree to the man. Metals are better conductors than woods or 
fluids ; hence, if the steeple were of meta^, no electric fluid would 
pass to and through the man. 

Charles. I have noticed that the bark of trees struck by light* 
ning is sometimes stripped o£ 

Father, Yes ; the electric fluid runs down the outside of trees, 
where the greatest floTWtOf sap is ; hence, moist wood is a better 
conductor than dry, which is almost a non-conductor. In passing 
through a man the lightning passes inside, because the fluids, 
which are inside, are better conductors than the skin. 

Charles, Why is it dangerous for a man to be near water in a 
thunder-storm 7 

Father, Because the height of a man may be suflicient to dis- 
charge a cloud ; and, if there were no taller object nigh, the light- 
ning might make the man its conductor to the water, as explained 
before. 

Charles, I have heard people say that it is dangerous to ring 
church-bells during a thunder-storm. 

1 AIk'di-um, a mean furnisbing a passage or oonnection between two thingB. 
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Father. It is; for the steepk may disobaige tlie lightning 
merely in conseqnenoe of its height ; bat, besides this, the ringmg 
of the bells puts the air in motion, and diminishes its resistanoe 
to the electric fluid. 

Charles. Why is it unsafe to run or drive fast daring a thon- 
der-storm ? 

Father. Because it prodoees a oarrent of air ; and, as air in 
motion affords less resistance to the flash, it is a better conductor 
than air in a state of rest. 

Charles. Most persons are anxious during a storm ; but few 
seem to know where to go for safety. What parts of a dwelling 
are most dangerous during a thunder-stortn ? 

Father. The fire-plaoe, especially if the fire be lighted ; the 
attics and cellar. It is also better not to sit close by the walls. 

Charles. Why do you think it dangerous, father, to sit before 
a fire during a thunder-storm ? 

Father. Because the heated air and soot^ are conductors of 
lightning ; especially when connected with such excellent conduct- 
ors as the stove, fender and fire*irons. 

Charles. Lightning seems often to strike churches and other 
buildings when they are faH of people ; is it, then, more danger- 
ous to be in a crowd during a thunder-storm than to be alone 7 

Father. Certainly, and for two reasons ; because a mass of 
people forms a better conductor than an individual ; and because 
the yapor of insensible perspiration arising from a crowd increases 
its conducting power. 

Charles. Why is the danger increased by the vapor which 
rises &om a crowd of men or animals ? 

Father. Because vapor is also a conductor ; and the more 
conductors there are acting in the same direction, the greater the 
danger will be in that direction. A flock of sheep is therefore 
more likely to be struck than a single one ; and the larger a flock, 
a herd, or a crowd is, the greater, of course, is the danger of its 
attracting the electric fluid. 

Charles. If a person be abroad in a thunder-storm, what place 
do you think is the safest ? 

1 Prononnoed »6t. 
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Father. Any place about twenty or thirty feet firom some 
tall tree or building, except it be near to running water; — 
because the lightning would always choose the tall tree as a con- 
ductor, and we should not be sufficiently near the tree for the 
lightning to diverge to us, as it would not pass far through so 
poor a conductor as the air. 

Charles. If a person be in a house during a thunder-storm, 
what place is the safest ? 

Father. The centre of any room in the middle stoiy is best; 
especially if you place yourself on a maftress, bed, or hearth-rug. 

Charles. Why is the middle story of a house the safest ? 

Father. Because the fluid, whether it came from above or 
below, would be diffused among several conductors of the upper 
or lower parts of the house before it reached the middle story ; 
in consequence of which its force would be weakened. 

Charles, Why is the middle of the room more safe than any 
other part of it ? 

Father. Because the lightning, if it struck the room at all, 
would come down the chimney or walls of the room ; and, there- 
fore, the further distant &om these the better. 

Charles. You spoke of using a mattress, bed, or hearth-rug ; 
how are these a good security against injury from lightning 7 

Father. Because they are all non-conductors ; and, as light- 
ning always makes choice of the best conductors, it would not 
choose for its path such things as these. 

Charles. I have heard it said that it is better to be wet than 
dry during a thunder-storm. 

Father. It is ; because wet clothes form a better conductor than 
the fluids of the body ; and, therefore, lightning would pass down 
our wet clothes without touching our body at all. 

Charles. And now, father, what is, after all, the safest thing 
a person can do to avoid injury from lightning? 

Father. He should draw his bedstead into the middle of his 
room, commit himself to the care of God, and go to bed ; remem- 
bering that our Lord has said, " The very hairs of your head are 
all numbered.'' 

Charles. I thank you, sir, for your patient explanations and 
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answers to mj questions, and when I have reflected more upon 
the subject, I hope to show you that I have made a thoughtfiil 
use of your instructions. Adapted from Brewer, 



XYin. — THE WOBLD WB HATB NOT SEEN. 

There is a world we have not seen, 
That time shall never dare destroy ; 

Where mortal footstep hath not been. 
Nor ear hath caught its sounds of joy. 

There is a region lovelier far 
Than sages tell or poets sing ; 

Brighter than summer's beauties are, 
And softer than the tints of spring. 

There is a world — and how blest ! — 
Fairer than prophets ever told ; 

And never did an angel guest 
One half its blessedness unfold. 

It is all holy and serene, 

The land of glory and repose ; ♦ 

And there, to dim the radiant scene. 
The tear of sorrow never flows. 

It is not &nned by summer gale ; 

*T is not refreshed by vemaP showers ; 
It never needs the moonbeam pale, 

For there are known no evening hours. 

No ; for this world is ever bright 
With a pure radiance all its own ; 

The streams of uncreated light 

Flow round it from the eternal throne. 

1 VxK'NAL, belonging to qpring. 

9 
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There forms, that mortals may not see, 
Too glorious for the eye to trace, 

And clad in peerless^ majesty. 
Move with unutterable grace. 

In vain the philosophic^ eye 

May seek to view the fair abode, 

Or find it in the curtained sky ; 
It is the dwelling-place of God. 



Anonymous. 



XIX. THE DIVINE IMPRESS. 



There 's not a tint that paints the rose, 

Or decks the lily fair, 
Or streaks the humblest flower that grows. 

But Gk)d has placed it there. 

At early dawn there 's not a gale 
Across the landscape driven, 

And not a breeze that sweeps the vale, 
That is not sent &om Heaven. 

There 's not a grass, a single blade, 

Or leaf of lowest mien,^ 
Where heavenly skill is not displayed, 

And heavenly wisdom seen. 

There 's not a tempest dark and dread, 

Or storm that rends the air. 
Or blast that sweeps o'er ocean's bed. 

But Heaven's own voice is there. 

There 's not a star whose twinkling li^t 

Illumes^ the distant earth. 
And cheers the solemn gloom of night, 

But mercy gave it birth. 

1 Pkkb'lbs, matchless without equal. | 8 mxs (men), look, aspect, air. 

2 Phil-o-sofh'ic, reasoning from science. I 4 Il-lumss, fflomiiies, lights ap. 
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There 's not a cloud whose dews distil^ 

Upon the parching clod,' 
And clothe with Terdure* vale and hill, 

That is not sent bj Ood. 

There 's not a pkce in earth's vast round, 

The ocean deep or air, 
Where skill and wisdom are not found, 

For God is everywhere. 

Around, beneath, below, above. 

Wherever space extends, 
There Heaven displays its boundless love, 

And power with mercy blends/ 

Sanson. 



XX. — UNCLE PHILIP AND HIS NEPHISWS. 

Henry. As Charles and I were crossing the fields this mom^ 
ing, we saw in the bark of trees some little holes as round as a 
gimlet could make them. We saw some grasshoppers and bees 
at work upon them, and we have been thinking whether these 
little creatures could bore the holes. Oan you give us any infor- 
mation upon the subject? 

TJiicle Philip. 0, yes, boys ! I know of more than one insect 
that can bore as smooth and round a hole as any carpenter in the 
world. God is good ! He cares for insects as well as for us, 
and he gives them implements^ to work with, as good and perfect 
as can be made by man. 

Charles. But how does the grasshopper make the holes ? 

Uncle Philip. There are some of the grasshoppers that have 
an excellent gimlet. The contrivance has five pieces in it ; two 
of the pieces make a case to keep the augers in, two more are the 
augers or borers, and the other is a piece between the two borers 



1 DishnL', condense into water flrom vapor. 

8 Clod, a piece of turf; a mass of earth ; 

here pat tor sod. 



8 ViiR'DUR^, greenness. 
4 Blends, mingles, unites, 
s Iii'PLK-XBirrs, tools, utensils. 
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on whioh they slide ; this piece has a ridge on each side of it, 
and the augers have a groove which exactly fits the ridge. 
Besides this, each auger ends in a knob, and that knob has teeth 
all round it. 

Henry, But what is the piece with the ridge for? 

Unde Philip, That piece shows the wisdom and the goodness 
of God. " His tender mercies are over all his works ; " he has 
placed that piece there to keep the borers stiff, so that they can- 
not get out of joint or be broken when the little workman is 
boring. "^ 

Charles, What is the grasshopper's object in boring these 
holes? 

Unde Philip, That is a very proper question, and I take 
pleasure in answering it. It is to make places in which to 
deposit^ her eggs ; for it b the female only that works thus. 
When she has deposited her eggs, which generally number six 
hundred, and sometimes even a thousand, she dwindles away and 
dies in the course of a few days. 

Henry, Well, this is very curious, indeed. 

Uride Philip, Yes ; but there are some of these insect work- 
men more curious still. Did you ever see a spy-glass ? You 
know it is a round, hollow piece of wood, with brass tubes in it, 
which are made smaller and smaller, so as to slide into one another 
when the glass is not used. Now, there is a little fly which 
has exactly such a contrivance to keep her gimlet in. It is in 
four pieces, and the smallest piece ends in five sharp points, three 
of which are longer than the other two ; she twists these five 
sharp points into one piece ; and, as some are longer and some 
shorter, when they are all put together, they make a sharp edge 
running all around, and are most exactly like an auger or gim- 
let. When she wants to use it, she just shoots out the different 
tubes, so as to make a stem for the gimlet; and when she has 
done, she puts all back into its case again. 

Henry, What are the uses of these gimlets ? 

Uncle Philip, The same as that of the grasshopper ; to make 
holes in which to deposit her eggs. 

1 Bb-pos'it, lay up or put away for safe keeplog. 
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Henry. In some plant, I gappose. 

Uncle PkUip. No, my young friend, not in a plant, bat in 
the skins of animals, and sometimes even in their nostrils. 

Henry, The skins of animals ! well, that is very odd, indeed. 

Uncle PkUip, The great Linnaeus^ says, there is a fly coyered 
with a downy hair, caUed the reindeer gad-fly, which hovers 
over the reindeer, to lodge eggs on its back. This being effected, 
the worm perforates the skin, and remains under it the whole 
winter, and in the following year becomes a fly. 

Charles. I have heard of the carpenter-bee ; can you tell us 
why it is called by that name ? 

Unde FMLvp. Because it is such an excellent wood-borer. It 
commonly looks for some old post or plank, or withered part of a 
tree, to work in ; for the bee knows, just as well as any carpenter 
does, that it is very hard to get toob through wood. Have you 
ever seen, when an old post or dry board was split, a long, hol- 
low groove in the middle of it, with little, round, thin pieces of 
something like paper, about as thick as a wafer, fastened in it 
by their edges, one above the other, all the way through ? 

Henry, I have. Uncle Philip ; I saw one this morning as we 
were coming through the fields. 

Uvde Philip, Well, these show the work of the carpenter-bee ; 
she bored the hole, and she put these little partitions like paper 
in it, to separate the cells ; and, more than that, she made the 
partitions out of the dust she got in boring. She always likes, too, 
to get a piece of wood in a place where the sun can shine on it ; 
and when she has made her choice, she begins to bore into the 
post in a slanting direction at first, and, as soon as she has gone 
far enough in, she then turns and bores straight with the grain of 
the wood. 

Charles. Does she do it quickly, Uncle Philip ? 

Unde Fhilip, Not very quickly, for sometimes the wood is 
very hard. I have seen one of these holes nearly twelve inches 
long in a hard oak board. Sometimes she has to work at it for 



1 Lin-n^'ds, one of the most famous of 
naturalists, a Svrede } he died in 1778. He 
diTided plants \aU> classes, orders and 

9* 



species, according to a system called, firom 
him, the Linnssan System. 
2 Pkk'fo-batis, bores through. 
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months ; bat she works steadily, boys, and that does a great deal. 
What makes it more tiresome is, that the poor little creature has 
to bring out all the dust she makes by boring. For days together 
she may be seen going in and out the hole, and shovelling out the 
dust. 

Henry. How large does she make the hole ? 

Unde Philip. O large enough to put my fore-finger in, and 
sometimes fifteen inches long. After she has bored it as deep as 
is necessary, she begins to divide it into separate cells ; she com- 
mences at the bottom, and puts in a quantity of what is called 
bee-bread, until it reaches about an inch in height ; on the top of 
this she lays an egg, and the bread is put there to feed the young 
one as soon as it comes out of the egg. She then makes a floor 
over it out of the dust, as I told you, bringing it grain by grain 
from the heap in which she put it when she first brought it out. 
She knows how to glue together this dust with the farina^ of flow- 
ers mixed with honey; and she always begins by gluing the dust 
around the outside of the hole she has bored ; she then glues 
another ring to that, and then another, and another, making each 
ring smaller and smaller, until she has it all filled ; so that her 
floor, when it is done, appears like a parcel of rings, of smaller and 
smaller sizes, placed within each other. On the top of this floor 
she puts bee-bread as before, and places another egg on it, and 
covers it with a floor again ; and so she goes on, making cells and 

fling them with bread, and covering each with a floor, until 
e has filled the hole. There are generally twelve compart- 
ments^ ; each of which, about one inch deep, receives an «gg ; and 
the whole tunnel is fifteen or twenty times the height of the 
workman. 

Charles. But how do the young bees get out when the egg is 
hatched ? It seems as if they were shut up forever in prison. 

Unde PhUip. No, boys ; there is a way for them to get out ; 
and it shows the wonderful wisdom of God in teaching tiiis poor 
bee^ how to contrive the matter. The egg which is put in the 
lowest cell being the oldest, the little worm that is afterward to 

1 Pa-ri'ka (f»-ri'na), a line pollen or dust I 2 Com-part'mbnts, rooms, apartments, 
In flowers, or on the anthers of plants. > divisions. 
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become a bee will come out of that one first. Now, he never 
could get through all the cells over his head, filled as they are 
with bee-bread, so as to come out at the top of the hole ; and, if 
he gets out at all, it must be at the bottom. The old bee knows 
this, and she so arranges these eggs that when the worm comes 
out it will be with his head pointed downwards ; ho falls to eat- 
ing his bread, and so eats his way down to the bottom of his cell, 
and there he finds that his mother has bored a hole from his cell 
to the outside, and through that he comes out. 

Henry, How do the others get out 7 

TJnde Philip, Precisely in the same way. When his brother 
in the cell above him has eaten his way down to the bottom of 
his cell, he just eats through the floor, and gets into the cell below, 
which is then empty, you know, and walks out at the same hole 
which his older brother used before him. And so all the rest, 
one after another, eat their way downwards into the empty cells 
below them, and get out at the same back-door, which the mother 
made by what we call her instinct, which means the share of wis- 
dom which God gives to the lower animals to show them how to 
take care of themselves. 

Henry, Why, that instinct, as you call it. Uncle Philip, is a 
curious thing. 

TJnde Philip, Very curious, indeed, boys ; and at some other 
time, if you wish, we will talk more about it, and I will tell you 
a great many stories of animals, which will show you their 
instinct. But for this time I have told you enough to keep you 
thinking till we meet again. 

Henry, But first. Uncle Philip, do tell us how we may know 
a carpenter-bee from a common bee ; for I should like to make 
an acquaintance with so ingenious^ a little creature. 

Uncle Philip, No doubt you would, and I will tell you. You 
may know it by its being larger than the common bee ; but not 
quite so large as a humble-bee ; not so downy, and more deeply 
colored. 

Adapted from Uncle Philip's Conversations, 

1 iN-GKN'ious, inventive, skilful, capable of conirivoQces. 
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XXI. THB FIRST PAPER-MAi^EBS. 

Uride Philip. Ah, boys ! how do you do ? This is Saturday, 
and I have been expecting to see you for some time. 

Henry, We should have been here sooner, but we went round 
by the old mill, because we thought that perhaps we might find 
in some of the old timbers holes bored by some of those indus- 
trious little carpenter-bees. 

Unde Philip, Well, and did you find any ? 

Charles, No, sir ; but we have found something else, which we 
have brought to show you ; and we have been talking about it all 
the way. We have not discovered any new tools among the ani- 
mals, but we think we have found out a trade that some work at, 
and we wish you to tell us if we are right. 

Unde Philip, O, that I will do with pleasure, if I can. 
What is the trade that you think you have discovered ? 

Henry, It is paper-making, Uncle Philip. We have found 
this part of a wasp's nest, which we have brought along ; and, as 
you told us it was always best to notice everything closely, we 
examined this, and it appeared so much like coarse paper, that 
we thought (for we knew it was made by wasps) that man did 
not make the first paper in the world. 

Unde Philip, Well, boys, that was not a bad thought. Now, 
you see the advantage of taking notice of things, and of thinking 
about what you see. You are perfectly right in supposing that 
wasps make paper ; and, if you please, we will talk this morning 
about the wasps. 

Charles. 0, yes, sir, by all means, and we will thank you, too. 

Unde Philip. I must first tell you, then, that of the wasps 
thei-e are several kinds. Some build their nesta under ground, 
and some hang theirs in the air to the limb of a tree. This part 
of a nest which you have found belonged to the last kind ; but I 
will tell you something about both. 

Henry. Tell us first of the wasps which build under ground. 

Unde Philip, As soon as the warm season begins, the first 
care of the mother wasp is to look for a fit place in which to 
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build ; and in the spring of tbe year she may very often be seen 
flying about a hole in the bank of a ditch, and looking into it. 
The holes which she examines are the old houses of field-mice or 
moles, and some persons have thought, which I imagine is true, 
that she likes to take such old holes, because they save her a 
great deal of hard work. But still, as the holes are not large 
enough for her use, she has a great deal of labor to make them 
so. 

Charles, How does she make them large enough? 

TJrvde Philip, She goes at once to work digging in the hole 
dSiosen, and makes a winding, zigzag gallery, about two feet long 
and about an inch in width. She digs up the earth, and carries 
it out, or pushes it out behind her as she goes on. This gallery 
ends in a large chamber, or hole, firom one to two feet across when 
it is done ; and now she is ready to begin her nest. 

Henry. Now, then, Uncle Philip, she will begin to make paper, 
will she not ? 

Vnde Philip, Yes ; she will alight on an old window-sash, or 
other dry wood, and pull off fibre after fibre about the tenth part 
of an inch long, and not so large as a hair. She will gather 
these up into a knot with her feet, and then fly to another part 
of the sash, and go to work stripping off more fibres or threads, 
and putting them to the bundle already made. She then wets 
this little bundle of bruised wooden fibres or threads with a kind 
of glue that she has, and this makes it stick together like pulp or 
paste ; and while it is sofl, the wasp walks backwards and spreads 
it out with her feet and her tongue until she has made it almost as 
thin as the thinnest paper. With this she lines the top of the 
hole in which she is going to build her nest, for she always begins 
at the top. But this lining is so thin that it would be too weak to 
keep the earth from falling in, and therefore she goes on spread- 
ing her papers one upon the other, until she has made the wall 
nearly two inches thick. These pieces are not laid exactly flat 
on each other, like two pieces of pasteboard, but with little open 
spaces between, being joined at the edges only. This is the ceil- 
ing ; and when it is finished she begins to build what may be 
called the highest floor of the nest. This she makes, of the same 
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paper, in a great number of little cells, all joined together at the 
sides. Then, instead of fastening this floor to the sides of the 
nest, she haogs it to the ceiling by rods made also out of paper ; 
these rods are small in the middle, and grow larger towards the 
ends, so as to be stronger. She then makes a second floor, and 
hangs it under the first by rods as before ; and then a third, and 
80 on until it is finished. 

Charles. This wasp is a very ingenious little paper-maker, 
Uncle Philip. 

TJnde Philip. Yes, boys, it is so. The one of which I have been 
telling you is the ground-wasp. The tree-wasp makes its nestoiP 
paper prepared in the same way ; and the nests are of different 
shapes. One makes it in a round flattened ball, not much larger 
than a rose, and when cut open it shows layer upon layer of 
leaves of the same thin, grayish-loddng paper. This kind 
is not so common, however. Another makes its nest of cells 
placed in separate floors, but without any outer wall to keep off 
the rain ; and the most curious thing in the nest is, that it is not 
placed in a horizontal way ; because then the cells would catch 
the rain, and the nest would be spoiled ; but it is always placed 
slanting, so that the rain may run off; it is always placed, too, 
so as to &ce the north or the west, and I suppose it is because 
the wasp knows that there is more danger of rain from the south 
and the east. 

Charles. Well, then, Uncle Philip, we were right in thinking 
that the wasps were the first paper-makers ; and very glad we 
are that we saw this old piece of a wasp's nest. Who would 
have thought that so much could be learned by picking up this 
old scrap of wasp's work ? 

Unde Philip. A wise man will learn something from almost 
anything. Use your eyes, and think of what you see. Now, as to 
this very trade of paper-making, I think that man would have 
found it out a great deal sooner if he had watched the wasps at 
their work. They have been excellent workmen at this business 
from the beginning ; and man has gone on learning little by little 
of this very trade, as I will tell you at some other time, when he 
might have made a long step at once, had he but noticed wasps 
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and hornets. We go on yerj slowly sometimes in learning to 
make a trade as perfect as it can be ; while the poor animal, 
with its knowledge such as God gave it, is often our superior. 
These creatures cannot teach us everything ; there is a point to 
which they can go, and no further ; but as far as they do know, 
their knowledge is perfect ; and I make no doubt that a great 
many useful things not now known will hereafter be found out 
by watching dumb animals. 

Uncle Philip's Conversations. 



XXn. THE JUMPING-MOUSB, ERMINE, ARCTIC FOX, AND WOL?. 

1. Some youthM hunters were travelling from the south to a 
fort on the Mackenzie^ river, and were now near the banks of that 
stream. While one of them, named Lucien, was preparing 
a meal for his absent companions, his attention was attracted to 
an animal which appeared upon the snow at a short distance 
from where he sat. 

2. A single glance showed him that the little animal was a 
mouse, but of a somewhat singular species.^ It was about the 
size of a common mouse, but quite different in c^lor. The upper 
half of its body was of a light mahogany tint,^ while the lower 
half, including the legs and feet, were of a milky whiteness. It 
was, in fact, the white-footed mouse, one of the most beautiful of 
its kind. 

3. Here and there, above the tops of the snow, protruded*- 
the tops of arbute* shrubs ; and the little creature was passing 
from one of these to the other, in search, no doubt, of the berries 
that remain upon these trees all the winter. 

4. Sometimes it ran from point to point, like any other mouse, 
but now and then it would rear^ itself on its hind legs, and leap 
several feet kt a single bound. In this it evidently assisted 
itself by pressing its tail, in which it possesses a muscular power, 



1 Mjlc-kkk'zis, a river ia BriUah America, 
flowing into the Arctic Ocean. 
Spb'cibs, a kind or sort 
3 TuiT, sbade of color. 



4 Pbo-tbc'dkd, projected through. 

5 As'bittb, the stravberry-tree. 

6 RxAB (rer), to lift itself and stand up on 
the hind legs, as a horse. 
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against the snow. This mode of advancing has given it the name 
of the jumping mouse. 

5. Lucien watched its motions until it had got nearly out of 
sight ; he turned from it, and would perhaps never have thought 
of it again. But, upon casting his eyes in the opposite direction, 
he saw another animal upon the snow. Its body was nearly a 
foot in length, although not much thicker than that of the mouse. 
Its legs were short, but strong, and its forehead broad and arched 
convexly.^ It had a tail more than half the length of the body, 
and tapering,^ like that of a cat. 

6. The form of the animal was that of a weasel ; and, in &ct, 
it was a species of weasel ; for it was the famous ermine, cele- 
brated for that soft and beautiful fur, so prized as an ornament of 
dress. It was white all over, with the exception of its tail ; and 
that, for about an inch at the tip, was covered with black silky 
hair. On some parts of the body, too, the white was tinged with 
a primrose yellow ; but the tinge is not found in all animals of 
this species, as some individuals are pure white. 

7. Lucien observed that it kept its nose to the ground, and, 
as it drew nearer, he saw that it was following on the same path 
which the other animal had taken. To his astonishment he per- 
ceived that it was trailing the mouse ! Wherever the latter had 
doubled,* or made a bend, the ermine followed the track; and 
when the mouse had given one of its long leaps, then the ermine 
would stop, and after beating abouf^ until it struck the trail^ again, 
would resume^ its onward course at a gallop. Its manoeuvres^ 
were exactly like those of a hound upon the fresh trail of a fox. 

8. Lucien now looked abroad to discover the mouse. It was 
still in sight, far off upon the snow ; and, as Lucien could see, 
busily gnawing at the arbute, quite unconscious that its greatest 
enemy was so near, — for the white-footed mouse is the natural 
prey of the ermine. 



1 CoN'TBX-LT, bulging outwards. 

2 TA'PBR-nio, becoming gradually smaller 
and smallor. "> 

8 Trail'ino, following the track or scent of. 
4 Doub'led. that is, returned on its track, 
or nearly so. 



sBkat'isq a-bogt', going hither and 
thither, yet stUl forward. 

6 Trail, track, scent, trace. 

7 Bb-sumb', take up again. 

8 Ma-N(Bi^vrss (mfi-na'v^n), stratagems, 
tricks, modes of managing. 
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9. The mouse was soon made aware of its danger, bat not 
nntil the ermine had got within a few feet. When it perceived 
the hitter, it shrank at first among the leaves of the arbates ; 
bat seeing there woold be no protection there, as the other was 
still springing forward to seize it, it leaped up and endeavored to 
escape by flight. 

10. Its flight appeared to be in alternate^ jamps and rans, bat 
the chase was not a long one. The ermine was as active as a 
cat, and after a few skips, its claws were strack into the moase. 
Then was heard a short, slender sqaeak, and then a " craanch," 
like the cracking of a hazel-nut, and all was over with the moase. 

11. Lacien tamed roand to get hold of his rifle, intending to 
ponish the deed, although the little ermine, in doing what it 
did, had only obeyed the law of its nature. The boy had grasped 
his gun, and was raising himself to creep a little nearer, when his 
eye was arrested by the motions of another creature coming along 
the top of the wreath of snow. 

12. This last was a snow-white animal, with long, shaggy fhr, 
sharp-pointed snout, erect ears and bushy tail. Its aspect was 
fox-like, and its movements and attitudes had all that semblance* 
of cunning and caution so characteristic of these animals. Well 
might it have such a look, for it was a fox, — tiie beautiful white 
fox of the Arctic regions. 

13. When first seen, the fox was engaged in hunting, and, with 
its nose to the snow, was running in zigzag lines, quarterinj^ the 
ground like a pointer-dog. Presently it struck the trail of the 
ermine, and with a yelp of satisfaction followed it. This, of 
course, brought it close past where Lucien was ; but, notwith- 
standing his eagerness to fire, it moved so rapidly along the 
trail that he was unable to take sight^ upon it. It did not halt 
for a moment, but ran on, still keeping the track of the ermine. 

14. The latter, hitherto busy with its own prey, did not see* 
the fox until it was itself seen, when it reared itself up upon ita 
hind quarters, like a squirrel or a monkey, at the same time spit- 



1 Al-tbr'natk, now this, now that, foUovr- 
ing in order by turns. 

2 Skm'blahci, seeming, appearance. 
8 Quak'tbb-ihq, a sporting term. ; it means 

10 



going over the ground, part by part, hither 
and thither, to start game. 

4 To TAKK SIGHT, is to bring the barrel of 
the fire-arm into a line with the object by 
running the eye along it. 
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tmg as spiteftilly as any other weasel could have done. In a 
moment, however, it changed its tactics,^ for the open jaws of the 
fox were within a few paces of it ; and after making a short, 
quick run along the surface, it threw up its hind quarters, and 
plunged head-foremost into the snow ! The fox sprung forward, 
and, flinging his brush^ high in the air, shot after it like an 
arrow! 

15. For a moment the surfece of the snow was disturbed 
above the spot where they had gone down ; but the next moment 
all was still. Lucien stood watching the hole, with his rifle ready, 
thinking that the fox, at least, would soon come up again. He had 
waited for nearly five minutes ; when his eye was attracted by a 
movement under the snow, at a considerable distance — quite fifty 
paces — from where he stood. The frozen crust was seen to 
upheave, and the next moment, the head of the fox, and after- 
wards his whole body, appeared above the surface. Lucien saw 
that the ermine lay transversely* between his jaws, and was quite 
dead. 

16. He was about to fire, but the fox, suddenly perceiving 
him, shot off like an arrow, carrying his prey along with him, and 
was soon out of reach. All at once, however, he was observed to 
stop, turn in his tracks, and run off in a new direction. Lucien 
soon ascertained the cause of this strange manoeuvre. Coming 
down from the rocks was a large animal, five times the size of the 
fox, but in other respects not unlike him. It was also of a snow- 
white color, with long hair, bushy taD, and short, erect ears, but 
its aspect* was not to be mistaken, — it was the great white wolf. 

17. When Lucien first saw this new-comer, the latter had just 
espied the fox, and was about stretching out into a full gallop 
towards him. The fox, watching backwards as he ran, had not 
seen the wolf until he was within a few springs of him ; and now, 
Vhen he had turned, and both were in full chase, there were not 
over twenty yards between them. The direction in which they 



1 Tao'tios, properly, military arrange- 
ments and manoeuvres ; but also applied, as 
liere, to any management or oontrivauce for 

~ ^ting a given purpose. 



8 Bbush is a sporting name Ibr the taU of 
a fox. . 

8 Trans-tkbsb'lt, crosswise. 
4 Aa'PBOT, looks, appearance, oounteoanoe. 
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ran would bring them near to Lucien; and so they came, and 
passed him, neither of them seeming to heed his presence. 

18. They had not gone many yards further before Lucien per- 
ceived that the wolf was &st closing on the fox, and would soon 
capture him. The wolf, however, had noticed Lucien coming 
after, and although the next moment he closed his great jaws 
upon the fox, he did not pause for a single instant, but, lifting the 
latter clear up from the ground, ran on without the slightest 
apparent diminution^ of speed ! Reynard^ struggled, kicked and 
squeaked, like a shot puppy ; but his struggles soon came to an 
end. 

19. With some disappointment Lucien was about to return to 
his cooking ; he lingered, however, for a moment, with his eyes 
still fixed upon the departing wolf that was just about to disap- 
pear over the crest of the ridge. The &x hong limber and dead, 
as his legs swung loosely on both sides of the wolf's head. 

20. At that moment Lucien saw the wolf suddenly stop in his 
career,' and then drop down upon the surface of the snow as if 
dead ! He fell with his victim in his jaws, and lay half doubled 
up and quite still. Almost at the same instant that he fell, a 
puff of blue smoke shot up over the ridge, and quickly following 
was heard the sharp crack of a rifle. Then a head with its cap 
of raccoon skin appeared above the snow, and Lucien, recogniz- 
ing the face of Basil, whose shot it was that killed the wolf, ran 
forward to meet him. 

21. Both soon stood over the dead animals. First, there was 
the great gaunt* body of the white wolf, stretched along the 
snow, and quite dead. Crossways in his mouth was the fox, just 
as he had been carried off; and across the jaws of the latter lay 
the long, worm-like body of the ermine, still retaining between 
its teeth the half-devoured remains of the white-footed mouse ! A 
very chain of destroyers ! These creatures died as they had lived, 
preying one upon the other. 

Mayne Eeid. 



1 Dim-i-nit'tiow, lesseniiig. 

2 Bky'nabd (rSn'^rd), a name for the fox •, 
it is from the French. 



8 Ca-bebr', course, swift running or < 
ward motion. 
4 Gaunt (gftnt), lean, bony, meagre. 
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-POETICAL IXTBACITS. 



1. Time Speeds Away, — BInox.* 

Time speeds away — away — away; 
No eagle through the skies of day, 
No wind along the hills can flee 
So swiMy or so smooth as he. 

Like fiery steed, &om stage to stage 
He bears us on from youth to age ; 
Then plunges in the fearful sea 
Of fathomless eternity. 

2. The Eagle,— DoxtiE* . 

What is that, mother? — 

The eagle, boy, 
Proudly careering his course of joy, 
Firm in his own mountain vigor relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt' defying ; 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves^ not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Boy, may the eagle's flight ever be tiiine. 
Onward and upward, true to the line. 

3. Who is my Neighbor ? — Anon. 

Thy nei^bor ? It is he whom thou 

Hast power to aid and bless ; 
Whose aching heart or burning brow 

Thy soothing hand may press. 

Whene'er thou meet'st a human form, 
Less favored than thine own, 



1 Knox, Tioksdius, an eminent author and 
doquent preacher, head-master of Tun- 
bridge grammar-school, England } bom in 
1*752, died in 1821 



8 DoAHB, Gbobob W., Episcopal Bishop of 
Nev Jersey. 
8 Bolt, the lightning. 
4 SwKEYis, tarns aside, devigtet. 
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Remember 't is thy neighbor worm, 
Thy brother, or thy son. 

4. Those Eterdng BeUs. — Moobb.^ 

Those eyening bells, those evening bells, 
How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime ! * 

Those joyous hours are past away, 
And many a heart that then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells. 

And so 't will be when I am gone. 
That tuneful peal will still ring on ; 
While other bards^ shall walk these dells,^ 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells. 

5. The Deep. — Bbaina&d.'^ 

There 's beauty in the deep : — 
The wave is bluer than the sky ; 
And, though the sun shine bright on high, 
More softly do the sea-gems glow 
That i^arkle in the depths below ; 
The rainbow's tints are only made 
When on the waters they are laid, 
And sun and moon most sweetly shine 
Upon the ocean's level brine. 
There 's beauty in the deep. 

There 's quiet in the deep : — 

Above, let tides and tempests rave, 

And earthbom whirlwinds wake the wave ; 



.1 MooBB, Thomas, the distaoguiahed lyric 
poet ; a natire of Ireland ; he died in 1853. 

2 Gmm, harmonious ringing *, sometimes 
a set of beila is so made that a tune can be 
played upon them } this is called their chime. 



8 Bards, poets. 

4 Dells, narrow raDeys. 

bBrainard, John G. C, an American 
poet and writer •, for seyeral years editor of 
the N. Y. Mirror. He died in 1828. 
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Aboye, let care and fear contend 
With sin and Borrow to the end ; 
Here, far beneath the tainted foam, 
That frets above our peaceful home, 
We dream in joy, and wake in love, 
Nor know the rage that yellB above. 
There 'b quiet in the deep. 

6. Hymn, — Mes. Opib.* 

There 's not a leaf within the bower, 

There 's not a bird upon the tree, 
There 's not a dew-drop on the flower. 

But bears the impress. Lord, of thee ! 

Yes, dew-drops, leaves, and buds, and all, 
The smallest, like the greatest things. 

The sea's vast space, the earth's wide ball. 
Alike proclaim thee King of kings. 

7. The Worm. — Gisborne.^ 

Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside, 

Nor crush that helpless worm ; 
The frame thy wayward looks deride 

None but a God could form. 

The common Lord of all ihat move, 

From whom thy being flowed, 
A portion of his lx)undless love 

On that poor worm bestowed. 

Let such enjoy their little day, 

Their lowly bliss receive ; 
do not lightly take away 

The life thou canst not give ! 

1 O-pib', Ambua, wife of John Opie, and ai 8 Ois'borke, Thomas, prebendary of Dnr- 
blglUy distinguished authoress. She was ham, England*, an emhient philosophical, 
bOTn in Harwich, in England, 17*71, and died theological and miscellaneous writer. He 
in 1864, aged 83. Iwas bom in 1758, and died in 1846. 
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XXIV. — THK LION-SLAYER. 

1. Julius Gerard was bom in France. In 1842, he joined 
the French army in Algiers/ as a volunteer.' He was fond of 
hunting, and occasionally went on shooting excursions in the 
neighborhood of Bona,^ for this region abounded in quails, par- 
tridges, water-fowl, hares, rabbits, foxes, antelopes, jackals and 
wild-boars. The soldiers did not generally venture far from the 
town for fear of the Arabs, who were yet unoonquered, and also 
from dread of panthers and lions ^ and flies; for the heights of 
Algiers are infested by swarms of green flies, which fix them- 
selves by myriads' on the bodies of men and animals, and worry 
them to death. 

2. This kind of life was too inglorious for Gerard, and he 
obtained an appointment^ to go to Guelma, near Mount Atlas, 
where he distinguished himself in battle. Gerard had heard 
that an old lion, from the Atlas mountains, was ravaging the 
country in that region, and had destroyed innumerable victims, 
men as well lui cattle. The whole population was in despair. 
Gerard offered to kill the lion for them. 

3. Taking his dog with him, he crossed the vast plains of Guel- 
ma, which abound in a rich and luxuriant growth of plants. 
Having examined the regions the lion had devastated,'^ and made 
himself familiar with the localities, he calmly awaited the return 
of night. 

4. The hour of the evening watch has sounded. Refresh- 
ments circulate in the hospitable tent where are assembled the 
elders of the tribe of Arabs resident there. And to stimulate the 
courage of Gerard, who was their guest, one of the most gifted of 
the natives chants a long ballad^ in honor of the famous lion- 
snarer, Arsenne. 

5. Having lighted his pipe, Gkrard took leave, of his entertain- 



1 Bi/NA is a town of Algiers, or Algeria, in 
North Africa. 

9 Vol-un-^ekr', one who offers himself for 
a soldier, or for any enterprise. 

8 Mts'i-ads. a myriad is ten thousand. 



4 Ap-poiht'hbnt, a commission or election 
for any office or function. 
6 Dk-vas'tat'bd, desolated, ruined. 
6 Bal'lai), a simple, plaintive song. 
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ers, and set forth towards the woody ravines.^ During the entire 
summer night he explored the district in vain. The next even- 
ing, he was still on his daring search. At about eight o'clock 
the terrific howling of a lion, repeated again and again by the 
echo, was heard to issue from a neighboring ravine. At the 
dread sound all things seemed to tremble, and all animals, both 
wild and tame, fled away and hid themselves from the king of 
beasts. 

6. Gerard was impatient to meet his foe. He pressed towards 
him, and, removing the branches, his eye eagerly attempted to 
penetrate the gloom. The Tsatchful dog followed his master's 
eye, and suddenly crouched at his &et, without uttering so much 
as a cry of terror. Fear had palsied^ his voice. 

7. There stood one of the largest and fiercest of the lions of 
North Africa. It was a terrible sight! His shaggy mane 
floated in the wind, his eyes seemed to shoot fire, and his mouth 
was reeking' with blood. 

8. He had planted himself within twenty paces of Gkrard, 
whose pulse throbbed — not with fear, but witii joy at having 
reached the crisis^ of his enterprise, and finding Himself fiice to 
face with the enemy he had been seeking. 

9. The lion saw his antagonist,'^ who seemed to him an easy 
and certain prey, so often had he killed men in his midnight 
depredations.* Profiting by the few seconds during which the 
monster stood glaring at him, Gerard schooled^ himself to sustain 
his flashing eye without quailing.^ Then, bringing his weapon 
cautiously to his shoulder, he grasped it firmly. His body was 
slightly inclined forward, resting on limbs as immovable as but- 
tressed of masonry. 

10. He pauses a moment to steady his aim. If it fail the 
monster will be upon him before he can reload. Life and death 



1 Ra-tinxs' (r»-TlneBO long hollows on the 
edge of a hill or blaff, generally formed by 
nature. 

2 Pal'sikd (pal'zid), rendered powerless. 

3 Rbbk'ing, moist and smoking, or steam- 
ing } here it means wet and dripping. 

4 Chi'sis, decisiyc and critical moment 



5 As^AO'o-NiST, opponent, enemy. 

Dbp-bb-da'tions, plundering and mis- 
chief. 

7 Schooled', disciplined, educated, trained. 

8 Quail'ing, letting fall the eye in fear, as 
if overpowered. 

1 BuT^TBBSs-RS, supports to a wall, props. 
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are at issae upon that single shot. Now he is ready. His finger 

presses the trigger. An explosion, of sweeter melody to his 

ear than strains of softest music, shows that the tmsty weapon 
has not failed. Stricken exactly between the two eyes, the huge 
beast shakes the earth with a convolsive bound; and as the 
volume^ of smoke clears away, Gkrard contemplates* his yictim 
gasping out his latest breath at his feet. 

11. As the news spread that the lion was dead, men, women 
and children, filled the air with shouts of joy. The traces of 
their despair and miseiy passed away. Torches were burned ; 
guns were fired as the signal for a feast. Wheaten puddings, 
light beer and biscuits, circulated freely round. Discordant 
flourishes of native music, songs and dances, made up an Arabian 
festival, ^11 of spirit and originality. 

12. The entire population poured forth along the path to the 
dead lion, their torches shining like a long riband of flame ; and 
soon, illumined by the reflection of a thousand torches, the mon- 
.ster was seen stretched out motionless on the earth. He meas^ 
ured seventeen feet in length, and a thick, curly and knotted 
mane veiled half of his huge form. 

13. One instant kept silent by astonishment, the delirious* joy 
of the multitude quickly found vent in shouts that rent the air. 
A thousand voices joined in one, like the voice of a thousand 
grains of powder uniting in the report of a cannon, hailed Gerard 
as the Lion-Slayer. 

14. Such was his first exploit in a career which has since 
gained this young Frenchman such renown. The fame of his 
prowess* quickly spread abroad, and numerous applications were 
made to him for succor* from districts ravaged® by lions. These 
he has again and again accepted, and always with complete suc- 
cess. 

15. There is, it must be recollected, a very essential diflerence 
between such exploits' as those of Gerard^ and the killing of ani- 



1 Vol'umb means, here, rolling mass. 

8 GoNyrEH'pLATES, Considers, gases upon. 

8 Dk-ur^i-oto, craz7. 

4 Pbcw'kss, courage and conduct. 



B StJO'coB, help. 

6 Bav'agxd, devastated, spoiled. 

7 Ex'pLorrs, famous acts. 

8 Pronounced ^e-rdrd. 
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mals for q)ort. The defence of societj against beasts of prej is 
a duty, and when we see the habitations of peaceful families 
invaded by such monsters, who have left the forest to search for 
prey, — their flocks ravaged, and their children destroyed, — we 
should be thankful that there are men endowed^ with courage and 
presence of mind' to become the deliverers of a neighborhood from 
such fearful intruders." 

16. Julius Gerard may indeed be honored as a hero, for his 
intrepidity* has freed many a village from a terrible scourge.* 
And the very qualities which made him a. hero, and fitted him to 
do battle with fierce lions, would make him disdain to inflict'^ pain, 
or hurt, er death, on any of God's harmless creatures. 

BoTnance of Adventure, 



XXV. — ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 



1^ 1. Some years ago, an American ship, called the Washington, 
bound for China, had on board, among other passengers, an 
officer, with his wife and child, a little boy, five years old, and a 
large Newfoundland dog, called Brutus. 

2. Everybody in the ship liked Brutus, he was so good-tem- 
pered and frolicsome ; but the little boy was the dog*s constant 
playmate. He was a merry little fellow, and as fond of Brutus 
as Brutus was of him. 

3. One evening, when it was growing dark, as the little boy and 
the dog were romping together, the ship gave a roll, and splash 
went the child into the ocean. A cry was raised, "A hand 
over ! — A hand over ! " and brave Brutus sprung over the tafi^- 
rail,^ clearing it like a greyhound, and swam towards the stern^ 
of the ship. 



1 En-dowed', gifted. 

8 Prbs'bncb of hind, aelf-possessioii, the 
power to use all one^s faculties on a sudden 
emerKency. 

8 In^bud'kbs, those who oome where they 
are not wanted and have no right to come. 

4 Iv-TBK-Fio'i-TT, fearkssoess. 



6 Scourge (skaij), instrument of punish- 
ment or mischief. 

6 In-flict', lay on, apply, cause. 

7 Taff'rail, the rail, parapet or fence at 
the upper part of the ship^s stem. 

8 Stsbn, the hinder part of a ship. 
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4. The little boy's fitiiier, half irantic, leaped with others into 
the jollj-boat, but it was too dark to see far before them. All 
gave the child up for lost. At last they heard a splash to the 
larboard.^ " Pull on, quick ! " cried the ^aither. The helmsman 
turned the tiller,^ the men pulled with redoubled force, and in a 
moment brave Brutus, holding up the child with his mouth, was 
alongside. Joy ! Joy ! Joy ! 

5. The boat was rowed back to the ship, the half-drowned boy 
was recovered, the parents were delighted, and brave Brutus was 
patted and caressed by all. The little boy hugged his favorite in 
his arms, and every man on board the ship loved the dog as a 
father loves his child. 

6. I will relate another instance of affection in a dog. A few 
days before the Mi of Robespierre,^ a revolutionary tribunal,^ in 
one of the departments'^ of the north of France, condemned to 
death an ancient magistrate, and a most estimable^ man, as guilty 
of a conspiracy.' 

7. He had a water spaniel, ten or twelve years old, of a small 
breed, which had been brought up by him, and when he went to 
prison followed him. He was re&sed admittance, but he passed 
an hour before the door of the prison every day, and then 
returned. 

8. His fidelity at length won upon the porter, and he was one 
day allowed to enter. The dog saw his master, and clung to him. 
It was difficult to separate them, but the jailer forced him away, 
and the dog returned to his retreat.^ | 

9. He came back the next morning, and every day ; once each 
day he was admitted. He licked the hand of his friend, looked 
him in the face, again licked his hand, and went away of himself. 

10. When the day of sentenced arrived, notwithstanding the 



1 Lar'board, the left side of the ship when 
looking forward fr(»n the stem. 

2 TiL'LEB, the handle of the rudder. 
8 RoBsspiBBRE (rdbs'pe-ar). 

4 Tn-Bu'NAL, a seat of JudgmeDt, where 
causes and criminals are tried. 

5 De-part'hbnts ; France is divided for 
gOYemment purposes into eighty six diyl- 



siom, called departments; they resemble 
our counties in some respeols. 

6 Es'ti-m A-BLS, worthy of esteem. 

7 Gojf-BPiB'A-OT, plot against gorerament, 
or others, by seyeral indiriduals. 

8 Bk-^tbhat', place of retirement or reftige. 

9 Sbm'tbnob, the result of a trial, and the 
announoemeoA of this xesiUt. 
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crowd, and the Tigilance of the guard, the dog penetrated^ into 
tbe hall and orouohed himself between the legs of the unhappy 
man, whom he was about to lose forever. The judges condemned 
him ; he was reconducted to the prison, and the dog from that 
time did not quit the door. 

11. The &tal hour ajrives ; the prison opens, the unfortunate 
man passes out ; it is his dog that receives him at the threshold. 
He clings upon his hand, that hand which so soon must cease to 
pat his caressing head. He follows him ; the axe &.lls ; the 
master dies ; but the tenderness of the dog cannot cease. The 
body is carried away; the dog walks at his side; the earth 
receives it; he lays himself upon the grave; revises nourishment; 
pines away and dies. 



XXVI. LUCY GRAY. 

No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew ; 

She dwelt on a wide moor ; 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a cottage door ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen. 

" To-night will be a stormy night. 
You to the town must go ; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow." 

«* That, fether, I will gladly do ; 
'T is scarcely afternoon — 
The minster^ clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon." 

1 Pia'a-nuLT-iD, piuOied Into, pierced. | 3 Uch'stib, ft eatbedral chardi. 
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At this the &ther raised his hook, 

And snapped a &got band ; 
He plied his work, and Lacy took 

The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither^ is the mountain roe ;' 

With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 

That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time ; 

She wandered up and down, 
And many a hill did Lucy climb, 

But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 

Went shouting &r and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 

To serve them for a guide. 

At daybreak on a hill they stood, 

G^iat overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 

A furlong from the door. 

They wept, and, turning homeward, cried, 
" In heaven we all shall meet," — 

When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet ! 

Half breathless, from the steep hilPs edge 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge. 
And by the long stone wall ; 

And then an open field they crossed — 

The marks were still the same ; 
They track them on, nor ever lost, 

And to the bridge they came. 

1 BhOttwB. (bllth'er), more gay, more joyoua. | 2 Bob, roebuck, a small deer. 
11 
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They followed from tihe snowy bank 

Those footmarks, one by one, 
Into ihe middle of the plank — 

And further there were none ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play« 

The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet fece of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen. Wordsworth. 



XXyn. ORDER AND DISORDBR. 

Sarah. Mother, our teacher is always talking about order. 
Why does she say so much about it 7 

Mother, Not always, my daughter ; but I do not wonder that 
she insists upon it a great deal. Children are very apt to be 
disorderly. 

Sarah, But I have often heard people say that the whole 
world of mankind is Ml of disorder. 

Mother. That is true. And that is why it is so necessary to 
strive to bring children into order, that when they grow up they 
may make the world more orderly. 

Sarah. But, mother, has the fixing my books rightly in my 
desk, having my clothes arranged, having a place for everything 
and everything in its place, — has all this anything to do with 
making the world more orderly 7 

Mother. A great deal more, Sarah, than some people think. 
Get your work and sit down beside me, and I will try to make it 
plain to you. Do you recollect the fire that happened near us, 
about a year ago 7 

Sarah, Indeed I do, mother ; such a hurrying and driving, 
and exclamations and orders ; it seemed as if people were crazy. 

Mother. Do you remember that some people threw looking- 
glasses out of the window, and brought feather-beds careftdly 
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down stairs in their arms ? Do yoa reoolleet how one ran this 
way and another that» with different parts of the same article, 
till things were scattered about, and roinouslj piled and jumbled 
together? 

Sarah. It was distressing, but ahnost laughable. People 
seemed to have lost their wits. 

Mother. But how soon was all this changed, when the chief 
engineer arrived and took command of the crowd ! He placed his 
assistants in their order, calmly led the hose to where it would 
do most good, and set. certain men to one kind of work, and certain 
men to another. Do you remember how at once order reigned 
everywhere, and how much was accomplished in a little time 7 

Sarah, Yes, mother, I remember all this very distinctly, and 
I perceive that, without order, people lose their wits, and have 
not the proper command of even their ordinary faculties. 

Mother. Look abroad into the animal world; how could there 
be growth, preservation, existence even, without the orderly 
arrangement of vessels, fibres, muscles, bones, and various or- 
gans? 

Sarah. I have just been studying botany, and I am sure there 
is ord^ there, and I see that beauty and usefulness, and even 
existence, would be lost without it. 

Mother. It is the ssone in the mineral world ; in eveiy parti- 
cle of matter, and in all worlds. Order reigns everywhere in 
nature, throu^out the universe of God, so that the Bible says, 
<* God is a God of order, and not of concision." 

Sarah. I see it all very plainly. Will you now explain how 
order is connected with good morals and religion 7 

Mother. We find that, in the confusion of the fire near us last 
winter, people could not command their thoughts nor themselves. 
Now, if people cannot think correctly, except there be order, how 
can they receive truth in their midst, and make a proper use of it, 
unless there be order 7 

Sarah. Yes, mother ; but it was mental order that was want- 
ing. 

Mother. But did not the disorder and confusion of the mate- 
rial things around create and increase the disorder of their xninds ? 
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And did not the putting in order of the things aboat them, the 
orderly arrangement of external things, bring their minds into 
order again 7 

Sarah. I suppose we can learn grammar, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and all other sciences, in much less time, and with much 
less labor, in consequence of their being arranged in our school" 
books in an orderly manner. 

Mother, Yes ; without this order we could not master any 
science, much less all sciences. 

Sarah, I think I hav^ always noticed that the best sort of 
people are the most orderly. 

Mother, No doubt it is so ; hence the poet tells us that " order 
is Heaven's first law." 

Sarah, It seems to me as if people that were slovenly about 
their houses, and in their personal habits, were generally slovenly 
in their moral habits, if not vicious. 

Mother, Frequently, at least, they are so, my daughter. And 
as the habits of the mind and heart, as a person grows older, 
express themselves in the lineaments^ of the countenance, so will 
they express themselves in what surrounds us. 

Sarah, I recollect that you once told me that cleanliness was 
a help to virtue, and a want of it a help to vice. I suppose that 
order acts and reacts^ upon our habits in the same way. 

Mother. If you try the experiment a diort time, you will per- 
ceive the eflFects of disorder very plainly. You will find that 
order in the arrangement of your dress, books, and workbox, 
will assist your temper, save your time, help your efficiency,® 
and give you the power to do right and be useftd ; while disorder 
will produce the contrary effects. 

Order in the distribution and allotment* of your time will give 
tenfold usefulness to your life. 

Order in the disposal of your thoughts will give yon clearness 
of conception, and beauty and force in expressing your ideas. 

1 LiN'x-A-HSNTS, lines, features. I 8 Bf-fi'ciibn^t, power of action, ability of 

2 Rk'aots, acts back again, returns the producing effects, or accomplishing things, 
action or effect. I < Al-lot'xbnt, portioning out. 
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Order in the government, control, and direction of jour affiso* 
tionfi, will secore jou peace and happiness. 

Sarah. Can you not give me some rules for securing this lafll 
and most important kind of order 7 

Mother, The ten commandments are the best rules 1 can give 
you, my dear child ; and these are summed up in the two great 
precepis of divine order given by our Saviour, namely : " Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and all thy mind, 
and all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself." 

Original. 



XXVni. — AN INDIAN STBATAGXM/ 

1. During the war of the American Revolution, a regiment' 
of foot-soldiers was stationed upon the confines of a boundless 
savanna,^ in the southern part of the Union. , Its particular 
office was to guard every avenue of approach to the main army ; 
the sentinels,^ whose posts penetrated into the woods, were sup- 
plied firom the ranks. But they were perpetually surprised' upon 
their posts by the Indians, and borne o£f their stations, without 
communicating any alarm, or being heard of afterwards. 

2. One morning, the sentinels having been stationed as usual 
over night, the guard went at sunrise to relieve a post which 
extiended a considerable distance into the wood. The sentinel 
was gone ! The surprise was great ; but the circumstance had 
occurred before. They left another man, and departed, wishing 
him better luck. <' You need not be afraid," said the man, with 
warmth, " I shall not desert." 

3. The sentinels were replaced every four hours, and, at the 
appointed time, the gu^d again marched to relieve the post. 
To their inexpressible astonishment the man was gone ! They 



1 SntAT'A'GiM, trick, artifity In war, Ingoi- 
iooBderlce. 

2 Rbo'i msht, a body of soldiers, formed 
of six or eight companies, or one or mpre 
battalions, and commanded by a colonel or 
lieutenant-colondl. 

11* • 



3 Sa-van'na, a soathem prairie, or grassy 
plain, without wood. 

4 Sin'ti-nbls, gnards stationed to give 
alarm on the approach of an enemy. 

5 SuB-paiSEO', attacked, captured, or killed 
nnezpectedly. 
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searched round the spot, but no traces of him could be found. 
It was now more necessary than ever that the station should not 
remain unoccupied ; they left another man, and returned to the 
guard-house. 

4. G^ie superstition^ of the soldiers was awakened, and terror 
ran through the regiment. The colonel, being apprized of the 
occurrence, signified his intention to accompany the guard when 
they relieved the sentinel they had left. At the appointed time, 
they all marched together ; and again, to their unutterable won- 
der, they found the post vacant,^ and the man gone ! 

5. Under these' circumstances, the colonel hesitated whether 
he should station a whole company on the spot, or whether he 
should again submit the post to a single sentinel. The cause of 
these repeated disappearances of men, whose courage and honesty 
were never suspected, must be discovered, and it seemed not 
likely that this discovery could be obtained by persisting in the 
old method. • 

6. Three brave men were now lost to the regiment, and to 
assign the post to a fourth seemed nothing less than giving him 
up to destruction. The poor fellow whose turn it was to take 
the station, though a man in other respects of incomparable^ reso- 
lution, trembled from head to foot. 

7. " I must do my duty," said he to the officer, " I know that ; 
but I should like to lose my life with more credit." " I will 
leave no man," said the colonel, " against his will." A man im- 
mediately stepped from the ranks, and desired to take the post. 
Every mouth commended'* his resolution. 

8. " I will not be taken alive," said he, " and you shall hear 
of me at the least alarm. At all events, I will fire my piece if I 
hear the least noise. If a crow chatters, or a leaf falls, you 
shall hear my musket. You may be alarmed when nothing is 
the matter ; but you must take the chance as the condition of 
the disdovery." 

9. The colonel applauded^ his courage, and told him he would 



1 Su-pxr-sti'tion, belief in omens, lucky 
and nnlacky days, ghosts, dec. 
S Va'cant, empty, without occupant. 



8 In-gom'pa-ba-blk, matchless. 

4 Com-mbkd'bd, praised. 

s Ap-plaud'ed, prabed highly. 
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be right to fire upon the least noise that he oould not satis&c- 
torilj explain. His comrades shook hands with him, and left 
him with a melancholy foreboding.^ The company marched back, 
and waited the event in the guard-house. 

10. An hour had now elapsed, and every ear was. upon the 
rack for the discharge of the musket, when, upon a sudden, the 
report was heard. The guard immediately marched, accompa- 
nied, as before, by the colonel, and some of the most experienced 
officers of the regiment. ^ 

11. As they approached the post, they saw the man advancing 
towards them, dragging another man on the ground by the hair 
of his head. When they came up to him, it appeared to be an 
Indian whom he had shot. An explanation was inunediately 
required. 

12. <* I told you, colonel," said the man, " that I should fire 
if I heard the least noise. That resolution I took has saved 
my life. I had not been long at my post when I heard a rus- 
tling at some short distance ; I looked, and saw a wild hog, such 
as are common in the woods, crawling along the ground, and 
seemingly looking for nuts under the trees among the leaves. 

13. " As these animals are so very common, I ceased to con- 
sider it seriously, but kept my eyes fixed upon it, and marked 
its progress among the trees ; still there was no need to give the 
alarm. It struck me, however, as somewhat singular to see this 
animal making, by a circuitous' passage, for a thick grove imme- 
diately behind my post. I therefore kept my eye more constantly 
fixed upon it, and, as it was now within a few yards of the cop- 
pice,® I hesitated whether I should fire. 

14. " My comrades, thought I, will laugh at me for alarming 
them by shooting a pig ! I had almost resolved to let it alone, 
when, just as it approached the thicket, I thought I observed it 
give an unusual spring. I no longer hesitated : I took my aim, 
discharged my piece ; and the animal was immediately stretched 
before me, with a groan which I thought to be that of a human 
creature. 

1 FoBB-BOD^iNO, e3q)ectation and prophecyl 2 Cir-cu'i tous, roundabout 
• of erU. I 3 Cop'piCB, groye, low wood, copse. 
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15. " I went up to it, and, judge my astonishment, when I 
found that I had killed an Indian ! He had enveloped^ himself 
with the skin of one of these wild hogs so artfully and completely, 
his hands and his feet were so entirely concealed in it, and his 
gait^ and appearance were so exactly correspondent to that of 
the animals, that, imperfectly as they were always seen through 
the trees and bushes, the disguise could not be detected^ at a 
distance, and scarcely discovered upon the nearest inspection. 
He was apied with a dagger and tomahawk^." 

16. The cause of the disappearance of the other smtinels was 
now apparent The Indians, sheltered in this disguise, secreted 
themselves in the coppice ; watched the moment when they could 
throw it off; burst upon the sentinels without previous alarm, 
and, too quick to give them an opportunity to discharge their 
pieces, either stabbed or scalped^ them. They then bore their 
bodies away, and concealed them at some distance in the leaves. 

Anonymous. 



XXIX. MONYSIUS,* PYTHIAS,^ AND DAMON.* 

Dianysius. Amazing! what do I see? It is Pythias just 
arrived — it is, indeed, Pythias. I did not think it possible. 
He is come to die, and to redeem his friend ! 

Pythias. Yes, it is Pythias. I left the place of my confine- 
ment with no other views than to pay to Heaven the vows I had 
made ; to settle my family concerns according to the rules of 
justice ; and to bid adieu to my children, that I might die tran- 
quil and satisfied. 



1 En-tbl'opkd, wrapped, clothed, cor- 
ered. 

2 Gait, manner of walking. 

8 Db-tkct'eo, found out, discovered. 

4 ToM'A-HAWK, an Indian hatchet. 

5 SciXPBD, pealed ott the skin and hair 
together firom the top of the head. 

6 Di-o-nt"si-cs, a citizen of Syracuse, in 
^ily, who became commander of the forces, 
overthrew Uie government, and assumed the 



title of king, b. o. 404. Such kings were 
caUed '^ tyrants" by the Gveeks. 

7 Pyth'i-as, a wise Greek, of Sicily. Dio- 
nysius had condemned Pythias to die, but 
allowed him to visit his relations, to take 
leave of them, on condition Uiat Damon would 
take his place, as a hostage for his return at 
a certain specified hour. 

8 Da'mon, a philosopher, a disciple of Fy« 
thag'o-ras. 
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DioTiysius. But why dost thou return? Hast thou no fear 
of death ? Is it not mad, then, to seek it ? 

Pythias, I return to suffer, thou^ I do not deserve death. 
Honor forbids me to leave my friend to die for me. 

Dionysius. Dost thou, then, love him better than thyself? 

Pythias, No, I love him as myself; but I know I ought 
to suffer death rather than my Mend, since it was I whom thou 
hadst decreed to die. It were not just that Damon should suffer, 
to free me from that death which was not for him, but for me 
only. 

Dionysius, But thou sayest that it is as unjust to inflict death 
upon thee as upon thy friend. 

Pythias, Veiy true ; we are both innocent, and it is equally 
unjust to make either of us suffer. 

Dionysius, Why dost thou, then, say that it were wrong to 
put him to death instead of thee ? 

Pythias. It is unjust in the same degree to inflict death either 
on Damon or on myself; but I should be highly culpable^ to let 
Damon suffer that death which the tyrant^ had prepared for me 
only. 

Dionysius, Dost thou return hither to-day with no other view 
than to save the life of thy friend, by losing thy own ? 

Pythias, I return, in regard to thee, to suffer a death which 
it is common for tyrants to inflict ; and, with respect to Damon, 
to perform my duty by freeing him from the danger which he 
incurred by his kindness to me. 

• Dionysius, And now, Damon, let me speak to thee. Didst 
thou not really fear that Pythias would never return, and that 
thou wouldst be put to death for him 7 

DaTTwn, I was but too well assured that Pythias would re- 
turn ; and th^t he would be more anxious to keep his promise 
than to save his life. Would to heaven that his relations and 
friends had detained him by force ! He would then have lived 
for the comfort and benefit of good men ; and I should then have 
the satisfaction of dying for him. 

1 Cul'pa-blb, to blame, in fault. I 2 Tt'rant, an oppressive raler. 
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Dianysms. What ! art thou not fond of life ? 

Damon, No ; I am not, when I see and fed the power of a 
tyrant 

Dianysius. It is well ! Thou shalt see him no more ; I will 
order thee to be put to deadi. 

Pythias, Pardon t&e feelings of Damon — of a man who feels 
fer his dying friend ; but remember it was I who was devoted by 
thee to death. I oome to sobmit to it, that I may redeem my 
friend. Do not refuse me this comfort in my last honr. 

Dionysius. I cannot endure men who despise death and defy 
my power. 

DaTTum. Thou canst not endure yirtue. 

Diqnysms, No ; I cannot endure that proud, disdainful virtue, 
which contemns life, which dreads not pain, and which feels not 
the <^rms of riches and pleasure. 

Damon. Thou seest, however, that it is a virtue which feels 
the dictates^ of honor, justice, and fiiendship. 

Dionysius. Guards, take Pythias to execution. We shall see 
whether Damon will still despise my authority. 

Damon. Pythias, by returning to submit himself to thy pleas- 
ure, has merited his life, and deserved thy favor, but I have 
excited thy indignation, by placing myself in thy power in order 
to save him. Be satisfied, th^, with this sacrifice, and put me 
to death. 

PytMas. Hold, Dionysius ; remember it was I alone that 
offended thee ; Damon could not. 

Dionysius, Alas! what do I see and hear? Where am I? 
How miserable ; and how worthy to be so ! I have hitherto 
known nothing of true virtue. I have spent my life in darkness 
and error. Not all my power and honors are sufficient to pro- 
duce love. I cannot boast of having gained a si^le - friend in 
the course of a reign of thirty years, and yet these two persons, 
in private liftf, Iqvc one another tenderly, fdHj confide in each 
other, are mutually happy and ready to die for each other's pres- 
ervation. 

1 Dio^Ans, aothoritatiye promptingB, orders. 
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V 

Pythias. How couldst iiiou, who hast never loved any person, 
expect to have friends ? K thou hadst loved and respected men, 
thou wouldst have secured their love and respect. Thoa hast 
feared and oppressed mankind, and they both fear and detest 
thee. 

Dionysiics, Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a 
third friend in a connection so perfect. I give you your lives, 
and I will load you with riches. 

Damon, We have no desire to be enriched by thee ; and as 
to thy friendship, we cannot accept or eojoy it till thou become 
good and just. Without these qualities, thou canst be connected 
with none but trembling slaves and base flatterers. To be loved 
and esteemed by men of free and generous minds, thou must be 
virtuous, kind, just, and know how to live on a sort of equality 
with those who share and deserve thy friendship. 

Anonymous. 



XXX. THE OLD MAN'S COMFORTS, AND HOW HE GAINED THEM. 

" You are old, Father William," the young man cried, 
" The few looks which are left you are gray ; 

You are hale,^ Father William, a hearty old man ; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray." 

" In the days of my youth," Father William replied, 
** I remembered that youth would fly fast. 

And abused not my health and my vigor at first. 
That I never might need them at last." 

" You are old, Father William," the young man cried, 

" And pleasures with youth pass away, 
And yet you lament not the days that are gone ; 

Now tell me the reason, I pray." 

" In the days of my youth," Father William replied, 
" I remembered that youth could not last ; 

1 Haue, in yigorous health. 
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I thought of the future, whatever I did, - 
That I never might grieve for the past." 

" You are old. Father William," the young man cried, 

" And life must be hastening away ; 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death ; 

Now tell me the reason, I pray." 

" I am cheerful, young man," Father William replied, 

" Let the cause thy attention engage ; 
In the days of my youth I remembered my Gt)d, 

And He hath not forgotten my age ! " Southbt.* 



XXXI. FABLES? IN PROSE. 

1. The Wclf and the Lamb. 

A wolf and a lamb were, by chance, quenching their thirst 
at the same brook. The wolf stood towards the head of the 
stream, and the lamb at some distance below. The wolf, resolved 
on a quarrel, demands, " How dare you disturb the water which 
I am drinking ? " The poor lamb, all trembling, replies, " How, 
I beseech you, can that be the case, since the current sets from 
you to me ? " 

Struck by the force of truth, he changes the accusation. " Six 
months ago," says he, "you vilely slandered me." "Impos- 
sible," returns the lamb, "for I was not then born." "No 
matter, it was your father, then, or some of your relations." So, 
seizing the innocent lamb, he tore him to pieces. 

Moral, 
When cruelty and injustice are armed with power, and deter- 
mined on oppression,^ the strongest pleas of innocence are pre- 
ferred* in vain. 



1 SouTHET, Robert, a distinguished poet 
of England. He was bom at Bristol, Eng- 
land, in 1774, and died in 1843. He was 
appointed, by the king, poet of the kUig^s 
household, and wrote numerous . valuable 
works in prose and poetry. 

2 Fables are ttiose stories, common in all 



ages, which have been invented by the wise 
to convey good lessons to mankind, without 
giving ofifence by personalities. In them, 
beasts, birds, and even things, are repre- 
sented as conversing and moralizing. 

3 Op-pbes'sion, forcible injustice. 

4 Pbe-fbbbbd', put forward, oflfered. 
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2. The Bays and the Frogs. 

On the margin of a large lake, in which there was a great 
number of frogs, a company of boys chanced to be at play. 
Their diversion^ was duck and drake ;' and whole volleys of stones 
were thrown into the water, to the great danger of the poor frogs. 

At length, one of the most hardy, lifting up his head above 
the surface of the lake : " Ah ! dear children," said he, " why 
will you leam so soon the cruel customs of your race ? Con- 
sider, I pray you, that though this may be sport to you, it is 
death to us." 

Moral. 

It is unjust to raise mirth for ourselves at the expense of 
another's peace and safety. 

3. Industry and Sloth. 

An indolent young man, being asked why he lay in bed so 
long, answered, *< Every morning of my life I am hearing causes ;' 
I have two persons, whose names are Industry and Sloth, close 
to my bedside, as soon as I awake, urging their different suits.* 

** One entreats me to get up ; the other persuades me to lie 
still ; and then each gives her reasons why I should rise, and 
why I should not. This detains me so long, as it is the duty of 
an impartial judge to hear all that can be said on either side, 
that, before the pleadings'^ are over, it is time to go to dinner." 

Moral. 
Our term of life does not allow time for long and slothM 
deliberations. 

4. The Frog and the Ox. 

A frog being struck with the vast size of an ox that was graz- 
ing in the marshes, could not forbear trying to expand^ herself 
to the same bulk. After puffing and swelling for some time, 
" What think you, sister," said she, " will this do ? " " Far from 



1 Di YMB/BioSf amuBement, play. 

2 Duck and Dkakk, skipping flat stones 
on the water. 

8 Caus'is, trials, pleadings before a court. 

12 



4 Sum, prosecations or actions pleaded 
before a court. 
Plkao'ings, arguments for and against. 
6 Ez-pAin>', swell. 
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it." "WiUthis?" "By no means." " But this surely wDl ? " 
" Nothing like it." 

In ^ort, after many efforts to the same purpose, the simple 
frog burst her skin, and died upon the spot. 

MorcU, 
The wish to vie with our superiors in outward figure is often 
the cause of our ruin. 

5. The Farmer, the Cranes, and the Stork, 

A stork was, by chance, drawn into company with some cranes, 
who were just setting out on a party of pleasure, as they called 
it, which was, in truth, to rob the fish-ponds of a farmer who 
lived near. Our simple stork agreed to make one ; and it so 
happened that they were all taken in the fact. 

The cranes, haying been old offenders, had very little to say 
for themselves, and were soon killed; but the stork pleaded 
hard for life. He urged, that it was his first fault, that he was 
noted for love to his parents, and for many other virtues. 

" Your love and virtue," said the farmer, ** may, for aught I 
know, be great ; but your being in company with thieves makes 
it very doubtful ; and you must, therefore, submit to share the 
same &.te with your companions." 

Moral. 
They who keep bad company must often expect to suffer for 
the errors* of their associates. 



XXXTI. THE DISCONTENTED SQUIKREL. 

1. In a pleasant wood, on the western side of a ridge of moun- 
tains, there lived a squirrel, who had passed two or three years 
of his life very happily. At length he began to grow discon- 
tented, and one day fell into the following solOoquy^ : 

2. "What! must I spend all my time in this spot, running up 
and down the same trees, gathering nuts and acorns, and dozing 
aVay months together, in the same hole ? I see a great number 

1 So-lil'o-qut, a talking to one^s self. 
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of the birds who inhabit this wood ramble about to a distance, 
wherever their &ncy leads them, and, at the approach of winter, 
set out for some remote country, where thej enjoy summer 
weather all the year round. 

3. " My neighbor Cuckoo tells me he is just going ; and even 
little Nightingale will soon follow. To be sure, I have not wings, 
like them, but I have legs nimble enough ; and if one does not 
use them, one might as well be a mole or a dormouse.^ I dare 
say I could easily reach to that blue ridge which I see from the 
tops of the trees. No doubt it must be a fine place, for the 
sun comes directly from it every morning, and it often appears 
all covered with red and yellow, and the finest colors imaginable. 
There can be no harm at least in trying, for I can soon get back 
again if I do not like it. I am resolved to go, and I will set out 
to-morrow morning." 

4. When the squirrel had taken this resolution, he could not 
sleep all night for thinking of it ; and at peep of day, prudently 
taking with him as much provision as he could conveniently carry, 
he began his journey in high spirits. He presently got to the 
outside of the wood, and entered upon the open moors' that 
reached to the foot of the hills. These he crossed before the sun 
was very high ; and then, having eaten his break&st with an 
excellent appetite, he began to ascend. 

5. It was heavy, toilsome work, scrambling up the steep sides 
of the mountains ; but the squirrel was used to climbing, and for 
a while he proceeded expeditiously.^ Often, however, was he 
obliged to stop and take breath ; so that it was a good deal past 
noon before he had arrived at the summit of the first cli£* Here 
he sat down to eat his dinner, and looking back was wonderfully 
pleased with the fine prospect. The wood in which he lived lay 
far beneath his feet ; and he viewed with scorn the humble habi- 
tation in which he had been bom and bred. 

6. When he looked forwards, however, he was somewhat dis- 
couraged to observe that another eminence* rose above him, full 



1 Dor'mousk, a small animal that remains 
torpid, or without feeling, most of the win- 
ter. 

2 MooBs, tracts of low, watery land. 



3 Ex-fk-di'tioub-lt, quickly, without loss 
of time. 

4 Cuff, a high, steep rock, 
ff Em'i-nbnok, height. 
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aa distant as that to which he had reached ; and he now began 
to feel stiff and fatigaed. However, after a little rest, he set out 
again, though not so briskly as before. 

7. The ground was rugged, brown, and bare; and, to his 
great surprise, instead of finding it wanner as he got nearer the 
sun, he felt it grow colder and colder. He had not travelled two 
hours before his strength and spirits were almost spent ; and he 
seriously thought of giving^up the point, and returning before 
night should come on. 

8. While he was thus deliberating with himself, clouds began 
to gather round the mountain, and to take away all view of dis- 
tant objects. Presently a storm of mingled snow and hail came, 
driven by a violent wind, which pelted the poor squirrel most 
pitiMly, and made him unable to move forwards or backwards. 
He had, moreover, completely lost his road, and did not know 
which way to turn towards that despised home, which it was now 
his only desire again to reach. 

9. The storm lasted tUl ihe approach of ni^t ; and it was as 
much as he could do, benumbed and weary as he was, to crawl 
to the hollow of a rock at some distance, which was the best 
lodging he could find for the night. His provisions were spent ; 
BO that, hungry and shivering, he crept into the ^irthest cor- 
ner of the cavern, and rolling himself up, with his bushy tail 
over his back, he got a little sleep, though disturbed by the cold, 
and the shrill whistling of the wind among the stones. 

10. The morning broke over the cQstant tops of the mountains, 
when the squirrel, half frozen and famished, came out of his 
lodging, and advanced, as well as he could, towards the brow of 
the hill, that he might discover which way to take. As he was 
slowly creeping along, a hungry hawk, soaring in the air above, 
descried^ him, and, making a stoop,^ carried him off in her talons.^ 

11. The poor squirrel, losing his senses with the fright, was 
borne away with vast rapidity, and seemed inevitably* doomed* 
to become food for the hawk's young ones ; when an eagle, who 



1 Dbhsobib])', diacovered from afar, 
s Stoop, downward sweep, swoop. 
8 Tal'oks, claws of a bird. 



4 Ik-bv'i-ta-blt, without possibility of 
escape. 
6 Dooxkd', devoted, sentenced, distresied. 
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had seen the hawk seize the prey, pursaed her in order to take 
it ; and, overtaking her, gave her such a blow as caused her to 
drop the squirrel in order to defend herself. 

12. The poor animal kept falling throagh the air a long time. 
At last he alighted in the midst of a thick tree, the leaves 
and tender boughs of which so broke his fall, that, though stunned 
and breathless, he escaped without material injury. After 
lying a while, he came to himself again ; but what was his pleas- 
ure and surprise, to find himself in the very tree which contained 
his nest ! 

13. *<Ah!" said he, "my dear native place and peaceM 
home, if ever I am again tempted to leave you, may I undergo a 
second time all the miseries and dangers from which I am now 
so wonderftilly escaped.'' 



XXXm. THE SWALLOW AND THE TORTOISE.* 

A Tortoise in a garden's bound, 

An ancient inmate^ of the place, 
Had left his winter quarters under ground. 

And with a sober pace 
Was crawling o'er a sunny bed, 
And thrusting from his ^ell his pretty toad-like head. 

Just come from sea, a Swallow, 

As to and fro he nimbly flew, 
Beat our old racer hollow : 

At length he stopped direct in view, 
And said, " Acquaintance, brisk and gay, 
How have you fared this many a day ? " 

" Thank you ! " replied the close housekeeper, 
" Since you and I last autumn parted, 
I 've been a precious sleeper. 
And never stirred nor started | 

1 Ma-tb'ri-al, Important. , lland and sea species. It is sometimeB called 

2Tob'toi8B (tor'tiz), an animal covered turtle in the United States. 
with an oblong she^, of vrhiph there are both ! 8 In'vatb, inhabitant, resfdeiit. 

12* 
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Bat in my hole I lay as snug 

As fleas within a rug ; 

Nor did I put my head abroad 

Till all the snow and ice were thawed." 

" But I," rejoined the bird, 

" Who love cold weather just as well as you, 
Soon as the warning blasts I heard, 

Away I flew, 
And, mounting in the wind, 
Left gloomy winter far behind. "^ 

Directed by the midday sun, 
0*er sea and land my vent'rous^ course I steered, 

Nor was my distant journey done 
Till Afric's verdant coast appeared. 

There, all the season long, 
I chased gay butterflies and gnats, 

And gaye my negro friends a morning song, 
And housed at night among the bats. 
Then, at the call of spring, 
I northward turned my wing, 
And here again her joyous message bring." 

" Dear, what a deal of needless ranging ! " 

Returned the reptile graye, 
" Foreyer hurrying, bustling, changing. 
As if it were your life to saye ! 
Why need you visit foreign nations ? 
Rather, like me and some of your relations, 
Take out a pleasant half-year's nap. 
Secure from sorrow and mishap." 

" A pleasant nap, indeed ! " replied the Swallow. 
" When I can neither see nor fly. 
The bright example I may follow : 
Till then, in truth, not I ! 

1 VBin/'iious, for Tentaroos, daring. 
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I measure time by its anployment, 

And only value life for life's enjoyment. 

As good be buried all at once, 

As doze out half one's days, like you, yon stapid dunce.'' 



XXXIV. THE BUZZIAKD, 

1. The buzzard is a kind of falcon, or hawk ; but he is a 
dimisy and lazy bird, and cannot fly so well as other kinds of 
hawks. He catches frogs and mice, and such insects as he can 
take without the trouble of flying after them. 

2. The buzzard is found in Europe, and in some parts of 
America. Count Buffon,* who lived in France, and wrote many 
excellent books about birds and other animals, tells us that one 
of his friends had a tame buzzard, which was taken in a snare, 
and given to Buffon's friend. 

3. At first he was wild and ferocious ; but, on leaving him 
without food for a time, he became more tame, and would eat 
out of the hand. ' In about six weeks he became quite familiar, 
and was allowed to go out of doors, though with his wings tied 
to prevent his flying away. In this condition he walked about 
the garden, and would return when called to be fed. 

4. After some time he became quite tame, and seemed to be 
attached^ to his master, and then his wings were untied, a small 
bell was tied to his leg, and a piece of copper was fastened 
around his neck, with the owner's name marked on it. He was 
then given full liberty to go where he pleased, which, however, 
he soon abused by flying away into the woods. 

5. The gentleman now gave up his buzzard as lost, but in 
four hours afterwards he rushed into the house, followed by five 



1 Oat, Johv, an eminent poet of England ; 
he wrote Fables, Rural Sports, the Beggar's 
Opera, and other works. He was born in 
1088, and died in 1732. 

SBup'POH, Obobob Lovis u Clbro, a 



Frenchman, and one of the most ek>qnent 
and distinguished writers on Natural His- 
tory that erer lired. He was bom in Bur- 
gundy, France, in 1707, and died in 1788. 
S AT'VA.aoKD'i united by lore or otherwise. 
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other buzzards, from whose attacks he was glad to seek a place 
of safety. Afler this caper he became more &miliar than before, 
and so attached himself to his master as to sleep every night in 
his bed-room. 

6. He was always present at dinner, and sat on one comer of 
the table. He would caress his master with his head and bill, 
but would do this to no other person. One day, when the 
gentleman rode on horseback, the buzzard followed him several 
mUes, constantly flying near him, or over his head. 

7. This bird did not like either dogs or cats, but was not the 
least afraid of them. Sometimes he had battles with these ani- 
mals, but always came off victorious. To try his courage, four 
strong cats were collected together in the garden with the bird, 
and some raw meat thrown to them. The bird beat them all, 
so that they were glad to retreat, and then took all the meat 
himself. 

8. This buzzard had such a hatred to red caps, that he would 
not suffer one to be on the head of any person in his presence. 
And he was so expert at taking them off, that the laborers in the 
field, who wore them, often found themselves bare-headed, without 
knowing what became of their caps. He now and then would 
also snatch away wigs, without doing the wearer any other injury 
than stealing his property. These caps and wigs he always car- 
ried into a tree, the tallest in the neighborhood, which was the 
place where he deposited^ all his stolen goods. 

9. He would never suffer any other bird of the rapacious^ kind 
to stay near his dwelling, but would attack them boldly, and put 
them to flight. He did no mischief among his master's poultry, 
nor were the chickens and young ducks, after a while, afraid of 
him. But he was not so kind to the hens and chickens of his 
neighbors, and would sometimes pounce upon them, so that his 
master was often obliged to advertise that he would pay for all 
mischief his buzzard might be guilty of. He was, however, fre- 
quently fired at, and, at different times, received fifteen musket 
shots, without, however, having a bone broken. 

1 Di-po8'rr-ED, laid up for keeping. | 2 Ba-pa'cious, preying on other anlmftlH. 
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10. Once, while flying near a forest, he dared to attack a 
jouDg fox, which, being seen by a man, he was fired at twice. 
The fox was killed by the shot, and the bird had his wing broken, 
bat contrived to escape from the man, and was lost for seven 
days. The man knowing, by the noise of the bell on the bird, to 
whom he belonged, went and informed the owner what he had 
done. Search was made, but the buzzard could not be found. 

11. A whistle, which used to call him home, was blown every 
day, for six days, but the bird made no answer. On the seventh 
day, however, he answered with a feeble cry, and was soon found, 
with his wing broken, being very weak and lean. He had walked 
a mile and a half from the place where he was wounded, and had 
nearly reached his master's house. In six weeks his wounds 
were healed, and he began to fly about, and fellow his old habits 
as before. Thus he continued for about a year, when he disap- 
peared, never to return. Whether he was killed, or escaped 
from choice, was not known. Comstock.* 



XXXV. THE MOCKING-BIRD. 

1. The name of this bird very properly expresses its principal 
quality, that of mocking or imitating the songs and notes of 
other birds. 

2. This bird is a native of America, and in its wUd state is 
nowhere else to be found. As a natural and untaught songster, 
it stands unrivalled among the feathered creation ; there being 
no bird capable of uttering such a variety of tones, or of giving 
equal entertainment to an audience. 

3. The mocking-bird builds her nest on some tree not far from 
the habitations of men. Sometimes an apple-tree standing alone 
answers her purpose, and she places it not far from the ground. 
But if these birds are not careful to conceal their habitation, the 
male is always ready to defend it ; for neither cat, dog, man, nor 
any other animal, can come near while the female is setting, 
without meeting with a sudden and violent attack. The cat, in 

1 Cox'sTOCK, J. L., au American writer. 
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particular, is an object of the most inveterate^ hatred, and is tor- 
mented with such repeated assaults^ as generally to make her 
escape without delay. 

4. The black snake is another deadly enemy, and when found 
lurking about the nest is sure to meet with a sound drubbing, 
and does well to come off even with this ; for the male sometimes 
darts upon it with such fury, and strikes it on the head with 
such force, as to leave it dead on the field of battle. 

5. Having destroyed his enemy, this courageous bird flies to 
the tree which contains his nest and his companion, and, seating 
himself on the highest branch, pours forth his best song in token 
of victory. 

6. Although the plumage of the mocking-bird is not so beau- 
tiM as that of many others, his slim and well-made figure en- 
titles him to a respectable standing for looks among his feathered 
brethren. It is not, however, his appearance, but his song, that 
raises him so high in the estimation of man, and fixes his value 
above that of almost any other bird. 

7. A stranger, who hears him for the first time, listens with 
perfect astonishment. His voice is clear, strong, iull, and of 
such compass^ as to enable him to imitate the notes of every 
other bird he has ever heard. 

8. He also has a most remarkable memory ; for, when there 
is not another songster in his hearing, he will recollect and re- 
peat the songs of nearly every bird in the forest. This he does 
with such truth, passing from one song to another with such sur- 
prising rapidity, that one who did not see him, and know the 
secret, would believe that half the feathered creation had assem- 
bled to hold a musical festival. Nor do the notes of his brother 
songsters lose any of their sweetness or brilliancy* by such repeti- 
tion. On the contrary, most of the tones are sweeter and better 
than those of the birds which are imitated. 

9. Sometimes the mocking-bird deceives and provokes the 
sportsman by imitating the notes of the game he is in pursuit of, 



1 In-vbt'br-atb, not to be appeased, long- 
continued, obstinate. 
8 As-SAULTs', attacks. 



8 Cok'pass (kfim'pas), reach, extent as to 
tones, and from high to low. 
4 Bkill'ian-ot, splendor, spirit. 
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and Hius leading him the wrong way. Sometimes, also, he 
brings many other birds around him by counterfeiting^ the soft 
tones of their mates, or by imitating the call of the old ones for 
their young ; and then, perhaps, he will throw them into the 
most terrible alarm by screaming out like a hawk. 

10. One who has never heard this bird, after all that can 
be said, will have but a &int idea of his powers. He will 
perhaps begin with the song of the robin, then whistle like a 
quail, then squall like a cat-bird, then twitter like a swallow ; and 
so on, running through the notes of every bird in the woods, with 
surprising truth and rapidity. 

11. When tamed, he mocks every sound he hears with equal 
exactness, and it is often very amusing to witness the effect of 
this deception. He whistles for the dog ; the dog jumps up, 
wags his tail, and runs to look for his master. He peeps like a 
hurt chicken, and the old hen runs clucking to see who has 
injured her brood. He mews like a kitten, and mother puss 
hearkens and stares, to find where the noise comes from ; and- 
many other things of this kind he does to perfection. • 

12. When we walk out into the woods, how are we cheered 
with the songs and gratified with the sight of the birds which 
surround us ! The green grass, the beautifiil flowers, and the tall 
trees of the forest, it is true, are pleasant to the sight. But 
these are inanimate ;^ they preserve a dead and perpetual silence. 

13. They gratify the eye, but the ear would be left untouched, 
and the charms of nature but half complete, without the feathered 
songsters. When we walk alone through the solitary forest, they 
become our companions, and seem to take pleasure in displaying 
their beauties, and raising their best notes for our amusement. 

COMSTOCK. 



XXXVI. THE child's WISH IN JUNE. 

Mother, mother, the winds are at play, 
Prithee, let me be idle to-day ; 

1 CouN'TEB-rmr-iNO (koOn't^r-f It-ing), im-l 2 In-an'i-kate, without animal life or 
itating exactly, feigning. jthouglit. 
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Look, dear moiiher, the flowers all lie 
Languidly,^ under the bri^t blue sky. 

See, how slowly ^e streamlet glides ; 
Look, how the violet roguishly hides ; 
Even the butterfly rests on the rose, 
And scarcely spies the sweets as he goes. 

Poor Tray is asleep in the noon-day sun, 
And the flies go about him one by one ; 
And pussy sits near with a sleepy grace, 
Without ever thinking of washing her &oe. 

There flies a bird to a neighboring tree. 
But very lazily flieth he. 
And he sits and twitters a gentle note, 
That scarcely raffles his little throat. 

You bid me be busy ; but, mother, hear 
How the hum-drum grasshopper soundeth near ; 
And the soft west wind is so li^t in its play, 
It scarcely moves .a leaf on the spray.* 

I wish, 0, I wish I was yonder cloud, 
That sails about with its misty shroud ! 
Books and work I no more should see, 
And I 'd come and float, dear mother, o'er thee. 

Mrs. Gilman. 



XXXVn. — THE LITTLE WOOL MERCHANT. 

1. In a remote part of Ireland there lived an honest, but poor 
farmer, who had three sons, and three daughters. The youngest 
of the sons was named Nichols. He was very small in stature, 



1 LAN'amD-LT, drooplngly, feebly, fiOntly, 
withoat rigor. 
sSnuT, a twig, or sprig. 



8 QtiL'MAS, Mbs. GABOLimB, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, editress and authoress of 
▼arious puMieations of merit 
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and talked very little ; but he had a great deal of good sense, 
industry and observation. 

2. When he was yery young he began to think that his father 
was too poor to keep him at home, and that it was his duty to 
go away and earn his living as soon as possible. One day, when 
he went to a store to do an errand, he heard some traders in 
wool speaking of a very beautiM kind, which they brought from 
a distant county in Ireland, and &om which they made a great 
deal of money. 

3. Nichols listened to their talk with great attention, and 
wished very much that he had a little money to buy some of this 
wool. He did not tell his wishes to his father ; but he thought 
much of the conversation he had heard, and laid a great many 
plans to procure money. 

4. He was scarcely twelve years old when he first asked his 
father's permission to go from home and earn his own living. 
His father was very poor, and knowing Nichols to be an honest, 
industrious boy, he told him he might go, and try to find some- 
thing to do. 

5. Dressed in a suit of strong, coarse clothes, the boy lefb 
home, with no other provisions than a small cheese and a loaf of 
bread. In the country where the sheep were so remarkably fine, 
he had heard that there was a very rich and very generous man, 
called the Baron* of Baltimore. 

6. Emboldened by what he had heard of this gentleman's 
kindness, Nichols went to his house, and asked if he could not 
employ him for a little while, that he might earn money to buy 
some wool. The boy seemed so intelligent, and so &ank, and 
showed such a disposition to be industrious, that the baron was 
very much pleased with him. 

7. From his honest sunplicity of manner, and the good sense 
and modesty of his answers, the gentleman rightly concluded that 
he was no idle vagabond, or artful knave. It was a strange 
thing for a boy of his age to undertake such an enterprise ;^ but 

1 Bar'on, the lowest title of nobility ini 3 En'tkr-phisb, undertaking, disposition 
JSngland, except baronet I to engage in arduooa undertakings. 

18 
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hiB appearance was so much in his favor, that the baron was 
resolved to trost him with a hundred crowns.^ 

8. Some of his friends laughed at him for taking such a fancy 
to the boy, and told him that he would never see his money again. 
" I think it doubtful whether I ever do," replied the baron ; " but 
I like the lad's enterprise, and if he be as good a boy as be 
fieems, I am willing to give it to him." 

9. Nichols never dreamed of having such a large simi in his 
hands. His heart came up in his throat with very joy, and it 
seemed as if he could not find words to express his gratitude^ to 
his benefactor. 

10. He made his purchases with a great deal of discretion,' 
and, with the wool that he bought, he travelled back to the coun- 
ties where sheep were very scarce. Here the little merchant 
^und such a demand for wool, that he sold it all, immediately, 
for nearly double the money he had given for it, 

11. This success gave him new courage ; and he resolved to 
travel back as quick as possible to buy some more ; but first he 
resolved to visit his good friend, the baron, that he might tell 
him of his good fortune, and thank him again for his kindness. 

12. " Sir," said he, " that which you had the goodness to lend 
me has nearly doubled. The money I have made is quite suf- 
ficient to carry on my little commerce ; therefore I beg of you to 
take back the hundred crowns, with my most sincere thanks ; and 
may my heavenly Father bless you for your kindness to a poor 
boy like me." 

13. The baron was so much charmed with the judicious way 
in which the money had been managed, and with the honest and 
prompt payment of the debt, that he insisted on making a pres- 
ent of it. 

14. "No, my benefactor,"* replied the young merchant; 
" keep your money to lend somebody else, who needs it. You 
have helped me to take the first step ; and now, if I am pros- 



I Gbowns, a sllTer coin of the value of five 
ghllliDgs sterling, and equal to about one dol- 
lar and eleven cents of our money. 

S Grat'i-tddx, a due sense of benefits. 



3 Dis-crb'tion (dis-kresh'un), prudent 
managemmt; Judgment 

4 Bkn-k-fact'ob, one who has done a kind- 
ness, a deer of good to another. 
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pered, I can get along very well myself. All the favor I ask, is, 
that jou will allow me to consider jou as a friend, and permit 
me now and then to give you an accomit of my little fortune." 

15. The baron was charmed with this reply. " Continue to 
think as you now do, my good boy," said he, affectionately placing 
his hand on the lad's head, <' and I promise you I will always 
assist you with my advice, and my purse, too, if you need it." 

16. Nichols could not refrain from tears. He pressed the 
hand of his benefactor, and, kissing it respectfully, he thanked 
him with all the eloquence of gratitude. 

17. As soon as he had bidden his friend farewell, he again 
set out on his journey. When he returned to the place where lie 
first bought wool, he found the farmers were willing to let him 
have more than he could pay for, provided he would promise a 
speedy return. Nichols accepted their offer, telling them he cer- 
tainly would come back and pay them if he were living. 

18. Though he took a much larger quantity of wool than at 
first, he found no difficulty in disposing of it ; and very few 
weeks passed before he was able to go back to pay his debts, 
and purchase more. This honest industry soon gained firiends ; 
and, far and near, people told the story of the enterprising little 
wool merchant. 

19. He drove his trade so briskly,* and was so popular in the 
country, that it became necessary for him to buy horses and 
wagons to transport his goods &om one place to another. In 
the midst of success, however, he did not forget that there are 
some things more valuable than wealth. He set apart some 
time from business to be devoted to his studies ; he hired the best 
masters in reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography, and 
bought many interesting and use^ books, such as voyages and 
teavels. 



xxxvdS. 



THB LITTLB WOOL MERCHANT CONCLUDED. 



1. In three years our little adventurer had acquired more 
money than his father had seen in his whole life ; and he natur- 
ally became very anxious to go home and tell his parents his 
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good luck. He had never visited them, nor had they heard one 
syllable from him, since he left^ them. 

2. His father had heard others talk, and he had often talked 
himself, about the &mous little wool merchant ; but he never 
once dreamed it was his own son. Nichols for some time in- 
tended to write to his father ; but then he thought how grand it 
would be to go home of a sudden, with handsome presents, and 
surprise them all with his riches ! 

3. It was a joyful day for the little merchant when he came 
within sight of his native town, afW such a long and eventM 
absence. He left his horses, his wagons, and his domestics, at a 
neighboring inn, and, having put on the self-same clothes he wore 
away (which, by the way, could not be made to fit decently with- 
out considerable ripping, piecing, and pulling), he bent his steps 
towards his father's dwelling. 

4. He opened the kitchen door just as the &.mily were sitting 
down to supper. One of his brothers remembered his old clothes, 
and the moment he saw him he threw himself on his neck, ex- 
claiming, " It is my brother ! It is my brother I " " Yes, yes," 
said one of the girls, jumping and catching hold of the skirts of 
his coat, ** it is our Nichols ! " 

5. His mother sprang forward, and the little wanderer sank 
on his knees before her. She kissed him again and again ; but 
her voice trembled so that she could not speak for many minutes. 
** It is, indeed, our boy," said the &ther, dashing the tears firom 
his eyes. <^ He has been gone so long," said the mother, " that 
I cannot find it^in my heart to scold at him for not letting us 
know where he has been. Poor child ! he has on the same old 
coat that he wore away ! " 

6. "What have you been doing all this time?" said his 
father, looking a little displeased at his forlorn^ ap^rance. 
" When you have heard my story, I do not think you will blamo 
me," replied Nichols in a respectful tone ; " but firstlet me give 
my brothers and sisters the presents I have brought for them." 
So saying, he gave his father a purse containing a hundred pieces 

1 FoB-LOBN', desolate) disoonsolate, forsaken. 
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of gold ; one to his mother, containiDg fifty pieces ; and one to 
each of his brothers and sisters, containing twenty-fiye pieces. 

7. The old man blushed and turned pale at the sight of so 
. much money ; and, fearing that Nichols could not have gained 

it honestly, he cried out, in a sorrowfiil tone, " Ah ! my child, 
where did you obtain all this money 7 *' Then Nichols told him 
how he had gone to the Baron of Baltimore to obtain work ; how 
kindly that gentleman had assisted him ; how he had bought 
wool with the money ; how he had sold it for double what it cost 
him ; and, finally, that he had become rich enough to keep horses, 
wagons, and a man of his own. <* Ah, ah ! " shouted his brothers, 
" you are the little wool merchant we have heard so much talk 
about?" 

8. " Is it possible 7 " asked his delighted father, bursting into 
tears. 

9. "Yes, my dear father," replied the happy son, "it is 
even so ; and, if you will go to the inn with me, I will prove it 
by my loaded wagons, and letters from the richest merchants in 
the country." 

10. The whole story seemed like a dream to the fiimily, 
till his horses, his wagons, and his letters, were shown them. 
You may be sure the fortnight Nichols spent at home was a 
happy one. When, at the end of that time, he told his mother 
he must leave her, she said it did not seem as if she had seen 
him a single day ; but his father said he should not be urged to 
stay longer. " He has grown rich by attending to his business," 
said he, " and that is the way he must keep so." 

11. After many a kind and sorrowful farewell, Nichols re- 
turned to business again. In process of time he became a rich 
and celebrated merchant ; but the love of money did not, as it 
sometimes does, destroy all other tastes and affections. 

12. Before Nichols was thirty years old he gave up his profit- 
able traffic^ to one of his brothers, and purchased a fine large 
farm, not far from home, where he spent the remainder of his 
industrious and usei^l lifb. He had given his sisters a good 

1 Tbaf'fio, trade. 

J3* 
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ednoation, and they were all well married, ^nd lived within a 
day's ride of their &ther'8 house. 

13. The fether and mother were happy with their children. 
When the neighbors talked of what the little wool merchant had 
done for them, the old lady would smile and say, " Why, to be 
sure, we are comfortable and happy ; how can we be otherwise, 
when we have such good children?" And Nichols would 
answer, " How could we be otherwise than good, when we have 
such a good mother ? " 

14. The Baron of Baltimore removed to London, about the 
time Nichols made his visit at home, and his young friend did 
not see him for several years. He could not, however, endure 
the thought of looking upon the good old gentleman no more 
before his death ; and, when he quitted business, he made a jour- 
ney to London, on purpose to thank him again for all he had 
done for him. 

15. He found no difBiculty in ascertaining the residence of his 
iriend ; and he found, as he expected, a most affectionate wel- 
come. The baron observed that Nichols carried a wooden box 
under his arm ; and, as soon as the first kind inquiries were 
over, he asked what it contained. "It is a present I have 

' brought for you," said the young merchant. 

16. When opened, it was found to contain a small portrait of 
the little peasant,^ just as he first presented himself before his 
generous benefactor. " My kind friend," said he, " all I have in 
the world I owe to you. If Providence had not raised me up 
such a friend, I should have been nothing, and should have liad 
nothing. The picture is not worth much, for I thought it most 
proper to set it in a plain wooden frame ; but when people ask 
you why you have it in your house, tell them, I pray you, that 
it is a poor little peasant boy, who came to you ^ beggar, and 
who, by means of your kindness and counsel, came at last to ride 
in his carriage." 

17. The old gentleman was affected to tears. " I shall teach 
my nephews,"^ said he, " that it is more valuable than the por- 

1 PnAs'Airr (pez'ant), a ^ral laborer, alrank. Neither of the three classes exisU hi 
plfMM below the nobiUty an^ gentry hi 8ocial|the United State?. 2 Pronounced nivfvuz. 
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trait of an emperor cased in gold ; for it is the exact likeness of 
one who deserved good luck for his honesty and intelligence, his 
modesty and gratitude." 

18. The baron and his young friend often exchanged letters; 
and many a kind token of remembrance found its way to London 
from the Irish farm. The baron died of a good old age. When 
his nephews talked to their sons about their great uncle, they 
often used to point to the portrait, and repeat the story of his 
kindness to the Little Wool Merchant. 

JUYIENILB MlSGELULNT. 



XXZIX. — WATOHINQ LITTLB GHILDKl&N. 

Mother, watch the little feet 
Climbing o'er the garden-wall, 

Bounding through the busy street, 
Eanging cellar, shed and hall. 

Never count the moments lost. 

Never mind the time it costs ; 

Little feet will go astray; 

Guide them, mother, while you may. 

Mother, watch the little hand 
Picking berries by the way, 
Making houses in liie sand. 

Tossing up the fragrant hay. 
Never dare the question ask, 
" Why to me this weary task?" 
These same little hands may prove 
Messengers of light and love. 

Mother, watch the little tongue 
Prating eloquent and wild ; 

What is said and what is sung. 
By the happy, joyous child. 

Catch the word while yet unspoken. 

Stop the vow before 't is broken ; 
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This same tongue may yet proclaim 
Blessings on the Saviour's name. 

Mother, watch the little heart, 
Beating soft and warm for you ; 

Wholesome lessons now impart ; 

Keep, keep that young heart true ; 

Culling out each noxious weed, 

Sowing good and precious seed ; 

Harvest rich you then may see, 

Ripening for eternity. 



XL. — TRUTH AND VALSEHOOD. 

Mr. ^t&rue. Comb and stand by me for a moment, Samuel; I 
wish to read you something from this book. Bo you know where 
Persepolis^ is ? 

Sarmid, It is in Persia ; or rather, I should say, that its 
ruins are ; and it was once the capital. « 

Mr. Stone. Yes, it was the cradle of Persian liberty and 
glory; the sacred place, or national sanctuary of ike Persian 
empire. And who was Darius Hystaspes?^ 

Sarrmel. He was a king of Persia. He ruled over the 
twenty-three countries, or one hundred and twenty-three prov- 
inces, of the Persian empire, five hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era. His empire was the greatest in the world. ^ 

Mr. Stone. Very well. This great king caused a huge slab 
of stone, twenty-six feet long and six feet wide, to be built into the 
southern wall of a structure at Persepolis ; and there it is now, 
two thousand two hundred and fifty years old. On this stone we 
may still read an inscription, in arrow-head^ letters, which proclaims, 
among other things, " Says Darius, the King ; may Ormuzd^ 



1 Pronounced Pir-sip'-O'lis. 

2 Pronounced Da-rVus Hys-tas'pts. 

8 Ar'row-head, or vedge-shaped. This 
ancient kind of writing, found at Babylon, 



is in letters made up of different combina- 
tions of Uie shape of a wedge, or barbed 
arrow-head. 
4 Pronounced Or'tnUzd. 
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(God) protect this province from slavery, from decrepitude,^ from 
lying. Let not war, nor slavery, nor decrepitude, nor lies, obtain 
power over this province." 

Samuel blushed, for he was not a truthfrd boy. His father 
continued, "Do you know of any other testimony* against lying 
as old as this?" Samuel hesitated. At last he said, 

" Yes, sir, the Bible says, * Lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord.» " 

Mr, Stone, Is there not another testimony, older than this, in 
the form of a precept 7 

Samuel, "Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor ; " it is one of the commandments. 

Mr, Stone, Do you recollect asking me, yesterday, my son, 
whether lies were not sometimes necessary, or at least use^? 
How would the commandment read, if it was written, "Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, unless it is necessary, or unless it is 
useful?" Would not such an exception destroy the command? 

Samuel. I think it would, sir ; because every one would be 
apt to think that the particular lie he wished to tell was neces- 
sary, or at least was usefrd. 

Mr, Stone, Then there is no exception. Let us put the 
strongest case you can think of, and see if there is any exception. 

Samuel, Supposing that a man were to lift up an axe, and 
threaten to dash my brains out, if I did not tell a lie ; should I 
not be right in doing it ? 

Mr, StoTie, No. Did you never read about the martyrs?® 
How they might have avoided many sufferings, and horribly pain- 
ful deaths, if they would have told a lie ; or if they would deny 
that to be true which they thought to be true ? 

Samuel, I am afraid that I should not have the courage of a 
martyr to d^ for the truth. How wicked a thing it must be to 
induce* another person to tell a lie, if lying is so strictly forbid- 
den by God, and no exception in any case allowed ! 

Mr, Stone, Yes ; and you can see why lying is so great a 



1 Dk-<;rep'i-tudb, infirmities of age. 
8 Tbs'h-mo-nt, witness, condemning evi- 
deooe. 



8 Mar'ttb, a witness for the truth, who 
dies for it 
4 Is-ducb', persuade, cause. 
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fault, if you consider the value of truth. Think what a condition 
we should all be in, if people did not recognize the obligation to 
speak the truth to each other. Language would be of no use; 
man might as well be dumb, for no speech could have any 
meaning. 

Samud. I know some boys who are not believed when they 
assert abything important, unless it is corroborated^ by other 
boys, or some kind of evidence. These lying boys may be said 
to have deprived themselves of their tongues. 

Mr. Stone, Yes, indeed ; their wickedness carries its punish- 
ment with it. Never forget, my son, when you are tempted* to 
tell a lie, that truth comes from Gbd, and belongs to God; and 
that there is therefore a sacredness in it which must never be 
pro&ned.' Original. 



XLI. — KINDNESS AND UNKINDNESS. 

Amanda. Herbert, how could you speak so ^unkindly to 
Joseph when he came to you with the message from your &ther? 
Did you not see how his lip quivered and his &ce swelled with 
emotion as he turned to go away ? 

Herbert. 0, sister, you would make a baby of Joseph! I did 
not mean to speak harshly to him, though I felt very cross at the 
time. 

Emma. Why cannot boys be frank and manly, without being 
rude and unkind ? Here comes Ambrose ; he is kind, and yet he 
is neither soft nor silly. Ambrose, we are talking of kindness 
and unkindness to companions. 

Ambrose. It appears to me as though there was no one thing 
in which boys, and girls too, so often do wrong, as in their de- 
portment to each other. Why is unkindness so common a fault ? 

Amanda. Because we are selfish ; at first we care only for 
ourselves, think only of our own amusement, and seek our play- 
mates only to be amused. Of course, if our whole care is for 

1 CoR-BOB'o-RAT-BD, Btrengthened, con- I 2 Tkmpt'bd, enticed to evil, allured, 
finned. I 3 Pbo-faked', pollated by wickednesi. 
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ourselves we do not care for them. The truth is that we do not 
really love them nor desire to do them good. If we love our- 
selves only, and have no love for others, we continually require 
others to yield their wishes to our own. 

Emma. Yes ; and then comes the next step : we express 
our wicked feelings by unkind words and acts, because our com- 
panions do not gratify our selfishness by giving up their own 
wishes to ours. Then follow, in hasty troops, the unkind looks, the 
harsh tones, the domineering^ orders, the sarcastic^ or abusive 
epithets,^ the malicious* replies, the spiteful retorts,* the quarrels, 
the blows. 

Amanda, Go yet further, Emma. The commandment says, 
" Thou shalt not kill ; " our Saviour says, " He that is angry with 
his brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment; " 
and the apostle John declares that " he that hateth his brother is 
a murderer." 

Ambrose. This is a terrible reflection ! Yet do not revengeful 
feelings bring us to this ? When I revenge myself upon another, 
I endeavor to pay back the injury or pain inflicted, and a little 
more besides; just enough more to gratify my own excited 
feelings ; that is, revenge requires more than justice. My antag- 
onist pays me back, revenge and all, and adds an overplus,^ to 
please his own passion. I pay back again, with added interest ;' 
and so it goes on, till the worst consequences may follow. 

Herbert. We see it is so with the savages of our western wilds. 
By their law of revenge, whole tribes have been exterminated,® 
and the whole race will soon be swept away into oblivion.® 

Emma. I never thought before what unkindness is, for I 
never before carried it out to its end. 

Arrwrnda. It does not end in the death of the body ; for all 
unkindness, if loved and practised, helps to form, a bad charac- 
ter, which may remain with us forever. 



1 DoH-i-KEEB'iMQ, ruliDg iDSolently, over- 
bearing. 

8 Sab-cas'tic, taunting, keen, satirical. 

8 Ep^-^HETS, terms denoting qoality, 
names. 

4 Ma-li'cious, ill-disposed, malignant and 
iiuurioos. 



5 Be-torts', seyere, short replies, 
tf O'tbr-plus, what remains oyer, more 
than enough, surplus. 

7 In'tbb-est, price paid for the use of 
money } hire for the privilege of using. 

8 Ex-TBR'io-NAT-KD, Utterly destroyed. 

9 Os-Liy'i-ow, forgetftUness. 
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Amhrose, The remedy seems to be a very simple one ; it is 
this: always meet your brothers, sisters, playmates and compan- 
ions, bearing in your bosom a heart filled with love for them ; 
and a desire to do them good. 

Herbert, I cannot help thinking how vast the difference is 
between a world of savages and a world of Christians; yet. 
mutual kindness seems to make all the difference. 

Amanda. It was only this morning I saw a confirmation of 
your remark, Herbert. I will read it, and it will then be time 
to study our lessons. In this story we see what selfishness is, 
and what it comes to when carried out. 

" In the north of Borneo are found men living absolutely in a 
state of nature. They neither cultivate the ground nor live in 
huts ; they neither eat rice nor salt ; they do not associate with 
each other, but rove about the woods like wild beasts. Marriage 
does not exist. The children, when old enough to shift for 
themselves, usually separate, neither one afterward thinking of 
the other. These creatures are hunted by a race of somewhat 
superior savages, who go out in parties of twenty-five or thirty, 
and amuse themselves by shooting at the children in the trees. 
The men taken in these hunts are killed ; the women, if young, 
preserved ; the children retained. But, as the children will run 
off, though treated kindly, the captor maims them in one of their 
feet, and thus their escape is prevented, and their services in pad- 
dling canoes retained." 

Herbert, If selfishness is so hideous, I think I will hereafter 
try to rid myself of it, and treat every person I meet with true 
politeness and kindness. Origir^. 



XLII. — AN UNHAPPY TEMPSB. 

Mrs, Bolingbroke, I wish I knew what was the matter with 
me this morning. Why do you keep the newspaper all to your- 
self, my dear ? 

Mr. Bolingbroke. Here it is for you, my dear ; I have fin- 
ished it. 
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Mrs. Bdingbroke, I humbly thank you for giving it to me 
when you have done with it. I hate stale news. Is there any- 
thing in the paper ? for I cannot be at the trouble of hunting it. 

Mr, Bdirvgbroke, Yes, my dear ; there are the marriages of 
two of our friends. 

Mrs. Bdingbroke. Who? Who? 

Mr. Bdingbroke. Your friend, the widow Nettleby, to her 
cousin, John Nettleby. 

Mrs. Bolingbroke. Mrs. Nettleby ! Dear ! But why did you 
tell me ? 

Mr. Bdingbroke Because you asked me, my dear. 

Mrs. Bolingbroke. 0, but it 's a hundred times pleasant^r to. 
read the paragraph one's self. One loses all the pleasure of the 
surprise by being told. Well, whose was the other marriage ? 

Mr. Bdingbroke. O, my dear, I will not tell you ; I will 
leave you the pleasure of the surprise. 

Mrs. Bdingbroke. But you see I cannot find it. How pro- 
voking you are, my dear ! Do pray tell me. 

Mr. Bdingbroke. Our friend, Mr. Granby. 

Mrs. Bdingbroke. Mr. Granby ! Dear ! Why did not you 
make me guess ? I should have guessed him directly. But why 
do you call him our friend ? I am sure he is no friend of mine, 
nor ever was. I took an aversion^ to him, as you may remember, 
the very first day I saw him. I am sure he is no friend of 
mine. 

Mr. Bdingbroke. I am sorry for it, my dear ; but I hope you 
will go and see Mrs. Granby. 

Mrs. Bdingbroke. Not I, indeed, my dear. Who was she ? 

Mr. Bdingbroke. Miss Cooke. 

Mrs. Bdingbroke. Cooke ! But there are so many Cookes. 
Can't you distinguish her in any way ? Has she no Christian 
name ? 

Mr. Bdingbroke. Emma, I think. Yes, Emma. 

Mrs. Bdingbroke. Emma Cooke ! No ; it cannot be my 
frnend Emma Cooke ; for I am sure she was cut out for an old 
maid. 

1 A-YER'siON, repugnance, dislike, antipathy. 

14 
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Mr. Bclingbroke, This lady seems to me to be cut out for a 
good wife. 

Mrs, Bdingbroke. May be so, — I 'm sure I '11 never go to 
see her. . Pray, my dear, how came you to see so much of her ? 

Mr, Bdinghroke, I have seen very little of her, my dear. I 
only saw her two or three times before she was married. 

Mrs, BdUnglrake, Then, my dear, how could you decide that 
she was cut out for a good wife 7 I am sure you could not judge 
of her by seeing her only two or three times, and before she was 
married. 

Mr, Bdingbroke, Indeed, my love, that is a very just obser- 
vation. 

Mrs, Bdingbroke, ♦! understand that compliment^ perfectly, 
and thank you for it, my dear. I must own I can bear anything 
better than irony .^ 

Mr, Bdingbroke, Irony! my dear, I was perfectly in 
earnest. 

Mrs, Bdingbroke, Yes, yes ; in earnest, — so I perceive. I 
may naturally be dull of apprehension,^ but my feelings are quick 
enough ; I comprehend you too well. Yes, it is impossible to 
judge of a woman before marriage, or to guess what sort of a 
wife she will make. I presume you speak from experience ; you 
have been disappointed yourself, and repent your choice. 

Mr, Bdingbroke, My dear, what did I say that was like this? 
Upon my word, I meant no such thing. I really was not think- 
ing of you in the least. 

Mrs, Bdingbroke, No — you never think of me now. I can 
easily believe that you were not thinking of me in the least. 

Mr, Bdingbroke, But I said that only to prove to you that I 
oould not be thinking ill of you, my dear. 

Mrs, Bdingbroke, But I would rather that you thought ill 
of me, than that you did not think of me at all. 

Mr, Bdingbroke, Well, my dear, I will even think ill of you, 
if that will please you. 



1 Com'pli-ment, an act or expreesion of 
civility, usually understood to mean less than 
it declares. 

2 rB9a[-T 0.'T^n^\ a mode <tf speech in 



which the meaning'is contrary to the words} 
praise bestowed when censure is intended. 

8 Af-pbb-hbn'sion, faculty of seising an 
idea. 
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Mrs. Bclmgbroke. Do you laugh at me ? When it comes to 
this, I am wretched indeed. Never man laughed at the woman 
he loved. As long as you had the slightest remains of love for 
me, you could not make me an object of derision ; ridicule and 
love are incompatible.^ Well, I have done my best to make you 
happy, but in vain. I see I am not cut out to be a good wife. 
Happy, happy Mrs. Grranby ! 

Mr. Bdingbroke, Happy, I hope sincerely that she will be 
with my friend ; but my happiness must depend on you, my love ; 
so, for my sake, if not for your own, be composed, and do not 
torment yourself with such &noies. 

Mrs, Bolingbroke. I do wonder whether this Mrs. Granby is 
really that Miss Emma Cook. I '11 go and see her directly. See 
her I must. 

Mr. Bdingbroke. I am heartily glad of it, my dear ; for I 
am sure a visit to his wife will give my fri^d Granby real 
pleasure. 

Mrs. Bdingbroke. I promise you, my dear, I do not go 
to give him pleasure, or you either ; but to satisfy my own — 
curiosity. Miss Edgewobth.^ 



xun. — poetical extracts. 



1. New or Never . — Shakspearb.* 

There is a tide in the a£fairs of men. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 



1 In-oom-pat'i-blb, inoonsistent, Irrecon- 
cilable ; ridicule and love curnot exist to- 
gether. 

2 Edob'wosth, Miss Maria, the cele- 
brated Irish novelist, moralist, and author- 
ess. Her works have had great infiaenoe in 
prcnnoting the cause of education and social 
moridity. She was bom in Oxfordshire, 



England, in 1766 *, resided chiefly with her 
father, in Ireland} at Edgeworthtown, and 
died in 1849, aged 83. 

8 Shak'spbabs, Wiluax, the greatest of 
dramatic poets j he was bom at Stratford, 
on the river Avon, in England, April 23, 
1564, and died, in 1616, on his flfty-seoond 
bhrth-day. 
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And we must take the current when it senres, 
Or lose our ventures. > 

2. Moonlight, — Pope.^ 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 
O'er heaven's clear azure^ spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid' planets roU, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole, 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rooks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

3. Banger of the Sea. — Southey.* 

'T is pleasant, by the cheerful hearth,* to hear 
Of tempests and the dangers of the deep. 
And pause at times, and feel that we are safe ; 
Then listen to the perilous tale again. 
And, with an eager and suspended soul. 
Woo terror to delight us. But to hear 
The roaring of the raging elements ; 
To know all human skill, all human strength. 
Avail not ; to look round, and only see 
The mountain-wave incumbent, with its weight 
Of bursting waters o'er the reeling bark — 
God ! this is, indeed, a dreadful thing ! 
And he who hath endured the horror, once. 
Of such an hour, doth nev^ hear the storm \ 
Howl round his home, but he remembers it, 
And thinks upon the suffering mariner. 



1 POPK, Alkxandbb, the most finished 
'and one of the most feunous of the poets of 
England ; he was bom in London, in 1688, 
and died May 80, 1744, aged 50. 



2 A'zuBK, blae. 

3 Vrv'iD, ftiU of life, yery bright. 

4 Sod'thkt, see preTioos note, page 132. 
s Pronounced harth. 
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4. Early Bising, — Hurdis.* 

Else with the lark, and with the lark to bed. 
The breath of night 's destructive to the hue 
Of every flower that blows. Gro to the field, 
And ask the humble daisy why it sleeps 
Soon as the sun departs. Why close the eyes 
Of blossoms infinite ere the still moon 
Her oriental veil puts off? Think why, 
Nor let the sweetest blossom be exposed 
That nature boasts to night's unkindly damp. 
Well may it droop, and all its freshness lose, 
Compelled to taste the rank and poisonous steam 
Of midnight theatre, and morning ball. 
G^ive to repose the solemn hours she claims ; 
And firom the forehead of the morning steal 
The sweet occasion. 0, there is a charm 
That morning has, that gives the brow of age 
A smack of youth, and makes the life of youth 
Breathe perfiimes exquisite ! Expect it not, 
Ye who till mom upon a down bed lie, ^ 

Indulging feverish sleep, or, wakeful, dream 
Of happiness no mortal heart has felt 
But in the regions of romance. 

6. Hwman lAfe, — Henry Ware, Jr.^ 

'T is not in man 
To look unmoved upon that heaving waste. 
Which, from horizon to horizon spread, 
Meets the o'erarching heavens on every side. 
Blending their hues in distant faintness there. 
T is wonderfiil ! — and yet, my boy, just such 
Is life. Life is a sea as fathomless, 
As wide, as terrible, and yet sometimes 
As calm and beautiful. The light of heaven 



1 Hur'dis, Dr. JjTMBS, a learned English 
divine, and yery pleasing poet ; professor of 
poetry at Oxford ; he died in 1801. 

14* 



2 Wasb, Henrt, Jr., an eminent Ameil> 
can author, clergyman and professor at 
Harvard GoUege. He died Sept. 22, 1843. 
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Smiles oo it; and 'tis decked with eveiy hue 
Of glory and of joy. Anon dark clouds 
Arise ; contending winds of fate go forth ; 
And hope sits weeping o'er a general wreck. 
And thou must sail upon this sea, a long, 
Eventfiil voyage. The wise may suffer wreck, — 
The foolish must. 0, then be early wise ! 
Learn firom the mariner his skilM art. 
To ride upon the waves, and catch the breeze, 
And dare the threatening storm, and trace a path, 
'Mid countless dangers, to the destined port 
Unerringly secure. O, learn &om him 
To station quick-eyed Prudence at the helm, 
To guard thy sail &om Passion's sudden blasts. 
And make Keligion thy magnetic guide. 
Which, though it trembles as it lowly lies. 
Points to the lipdit that changes not in heaven. 



XLIV. ADVENTURE WITH A BUFFALO.^ 

1. As soon as I saw the buffaloes, said Basil, a young hunter, 
my first thought was to get near and have a shot at them. They 
were worth a charge of powder and lead, and I reflected that if I 
could kill but one of them, it would insure^ us against hunger for 
a couple of weeks to come. 

2. So I hung my game-bag to the branch of a tree, and set 
about approaching them. I saw that the wind was in my favor, 
and there was no danger of their scenting me. But there was no 
cover near them — the ground was as level as a table, and there 
was not a score of trees upon as many acres. 

3. It was of no use crawling up, and I did not attempt it, but 
walked straight forward, treading lightly as I went. In five 
minutes I found myself within good shooting-range. Neither of 



1 Bur^FA-LO is the name giyen in the 
United States to an animal which differs 
very much from the true buffalo of Europe, 



Asia and Africa. The American bufllalo is, 
properly, the bison. 
2 In-surs', make sure, or secure. 
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tlie balls had noticed me. They were too busy with one another, 
and in all my^fe I never saw two creatures fighting in such ear- 
nest. 

4. They were foaming at the mouth, and the steam poured 
out of their nostrils incessantly.^ At times, they would back from 
each other like a pair of rams, and then rush together head-fore- 
most, until their skulls cracked with the terrible collision.^ One 
would have fancied that they would break them at every fresh 
encounter ;^ but I knew the thickness of a buffalo's skull before 
that time. I remember having fired a musket at one that stood 
fronting me, not more than six feet distant, when, to my surprise, 
the bullet flattened and fell to the ground before the nose of the 
bufiGEtlo. 

5. Well, continued Basil, after a pause, I did not stop long 
to watch the battle of the bison-bulls. I was not curious about 
that. I had seen such many a time. I was thinking about the 
meat ; and I paused just long enough to select the one that ap- 
peared to have the most fat upon his flanks, when I drew up my 
rifle and fired. 

6. I aimed for the heart, and my aim was a true one, for the 
animal came to its knees along with the crack. Just at that 
moment the other was charging upon it, and, to my surprise, it 
continued to run on, until, striking the wounded one full upon the 
forehead, it knocked the latter right over upon its side ; where, 
after giving half a dozen kicks, it lay quite dead. 

7. The remaining bull had dashed some paces beyond the 
spot, and now turned round again to renew the attack. On see- 
ing his antagonist stretched out and motionless, he seemed to be 
as much astonished as I was. At first, no doubt, he fancied him- 
self the author of a grand, decisive stroke, for it was plain that 
up to this time he had neither noticed my presence nor the report 
of the rifle. The bellowing noise that both were making had 
drowned the report ; and the dust, together with the long, shaggy 
tufts that hung over his eyes, had prevented him from seeing any- 
thing more than his rival, with whom he was engaged. Now 

1 lN-CKS'8ANT-LT, Continually. | S En-count'kb, fight, contest, coming ^ 

? CoL-u"si05, running against each other. I gether in i^ hos^le inanne^. 
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that the other was no longer able to stand before him, and, think- 
ing it was himself that had done the deed, he toss^l up his head 
and snorted in triumph. 

8. At this moment the matted hair was thrown back from his 
eyes, and the dust having somewhat settled away, he observed me 
where I stood reloading my gun. I fancied he would take off 
before I could finish, and I made all the haste in my power, — so 
much so that I dropped the box of capB at my feet. I had taken 
one out, however, and hurriedly adjusted^ it, thinking to myself, 
as I did so, that the box might lie where it was until I had fin« 
ished the job. 

9. I brought the piece to my shoulder, when, to my surprise, 
the bull, instead of running away, as I had expected, set his head, 
and, uttering one of his terrible bellows, came rushing towards 
me. I fired, but the shot was a random one, and, though it hit 
him in the snout, it did not in the least disable him. Instead of 
keeping him off, it only seemed to irritate him the more, and his 
fury was now at its height. 

10. I had no time to load again. He was within a few feet 
of me when I fired, and it was with difficulty that, by leaping to 
one side, I avoided his horns ; but I did so, and he passed mo 
with such violence that I felt the ground shake under his heavy 
tread. 

11. . He wheeled immediately, and made at me a second time. 
I knew that if he once touched me I was gone. His horns were 
set, and his eyes glared with a terrible earnestness. I rushed 
towards the body of the buffalo that lay near, hoping that this 
might assist me in avoiding the onset. It did so, for, as he 
dashed forward over it, he became entangled among the limbs, 
and again charged without striking me. 

12. He turned, however, as quick as thought, and again rushed 
bellowing upon me. There was a tree near at hand. I had 
noticed it before, hut I could not tell whether I should have time 
to reach it. I was now somewhat nearer it, and, fearing that I 
might not be able to dodge the fiirious brute any longer upon the 
ground, I struck out for the tree. 

I Ad-just'ed, fitted. 
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13. You may be sure I did my best at rmming. -I heard the 
bull coming aflber, but, before he could overtake me, I had got to 
the root of the tree. It was my intention, at first, only to take 
shelter behind the trunk ; but when I had got there, I noticed 
that there irere some low branches, and, catching one of these, I 
swung myself up among them. 

14. The bull passed under with a rush — almost touching my 
feet as I hung by the branch ; but I was soon safely lodged in a 
fork, and out of his reach. My next thought was to load my 
gun, and fire at him firom my perch, and, with this intention, I 
commenced loading. I had no fear but that he would give me an 
opportunity, for he kept round the tree, and at times attacked the 
trunk, butting and goring it with his horns, and all the while 
bellowing furiously. 

15. The tree was a small one, and it shook so that I began to 
fear it might break down. I therefore made all the haste I 
could to get in the load, expecting soon to put an end to his 
attacks. I succeeded at length in ramming down the bullet, and 
was just turning the gun to put on a cap, when I recollected that 
the cap-box was still lying on the ground where it had fallen ! 
The sudden attack of the animal had prevented me &om taking it 
up. 

16. My caps were all within that box, and my gun, loaded, 
though it was, was as uselesi in my hands as a bar of iron. To 
get at the caps would be quite impossible. I dared not descend 
from the tree. The infui^iated^ bull still kept pacing under it, 
now going round and round, and occasionally stopping for a mo- 
ment and looking angrily up. 

17. My situation was anything but a pleasant one. I began 
to fear that I might not be permitted to escape at all. The bull 
seemed to be most pertinacious^ in his vengeance. I could have 
shot him in the back, or the neck, or where I liked, if I had only 
had one cap. He was within three feet of the muzzle of my 
rifle; but what of that, when I could not get the gun to go off? 

18. After a while I thought of making some tinder-paper, and 

1 Is-fu'bi-at-ed, very angry, enraged. I 2 Pbr-ti-na'cious, persevering, persist- 

I ing, perTeraely resolute. 
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then trying to ** touch off" the piece with it; but a far better 
plan at that moment came into my head. While I was fumbling 
about my bullet-pouch, to get at my flint and steel, of course my 
fingers came in contact with the lasso^ which was still hanging 
around my shoulders. It was this that suggested my plan, 
which was no other than to lasso the bull, and tie him to the 
tree. 

19. I lost no time in carrying it into execution. I uncoiled 
the rope, and first made one end fast to the trunk. The other 
was the loop-end, and, reeving it through the ring, I held it in 
my right hand while I leaned over and watched my opportunity. 
It was not long before a good one offered. The bull still con- 
tinued his angry demonstrations below, and passed round and 
round. 

20. It was no new thing for me to fling a lasso, and at the 
first pitch I had the satisfliotion of seeing the noose pass over the 
bison's, head, and settle in a proper position behind his horns. I 
then gave it a twitch, so as to tighten it, and after that I ran the 
rope over a branch, and thus getting a purohase^ upon it, I pulled 
it with all my might. 

21. As soon as the boll felt the strange cravat around his 
neck, he began to plunge and rout with violence, and at length 
ran ^riously out from the tree. But he soon came to ^be end 
of his tether ; and the quick jerk, which <;aused the tree itself to 
crack, broij^ht him to his haunches, while the noose tightening on 
his throat was fast strangling him. But fi)r the thick matted 
hair it would have done so ; but this saved him, and he continued 
to sprawl and struggle at the end of the rope. 

22. The tree kept on cracking, and, as I b^an to fear it 
might give way and precipitate me to the ground, I thought it 
better to slip down. I ran direct- to where I had dropp^ the 
caps ; and, having got hold of the box, I soon had one upon my 
gun. I then stole cautiously back, and while the bison was hang* 



1 Las'bo, a long rope, made of a strip of 
raw hide, with a slip-noose at the end of it 
It ia someUineB fifty feet long. 



2 Pub'chasb, a mechanical advantage, 
enabling one to apply his strength to better 
purpose. 
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ing himself as &st as he could, I brought his struggles to a period 
by sending a bullet through his ribs. 

Mayne Reid. 



XLV. MY SCHOOL-BOY DAYS. 

1. DuKiNO the summer, all the boys in our neighborhood, 
whose labor was worth anything on the farm, were kept at home ; 
so I did not go to school until winter. The school-house was 
quite two miles from my uncle's, over by Pilot Mountain — the 
very same little brick school-house where James went to meeting. 
It was a very pleasant walk in summer, but a very bleak and cold 
one in winter. 

2. I was thankful to go to school again, when the winter- 
school began. My books looked very precious to me, and I took 
to my studies with the best appetite in the world. The master, a 
young man from college, was kind-hearted and intelligent. He 
loved the boys, and the boys loved him. 

3. There is no lack of real desire to improve, nor of earnest, 
thorough study, in a country winter-school. Opportunities for 
improvement are few and far between. The older youth having 
the opportunity to attend school not more than three or four 
months in a year, those months are diligently improved while 
they last. 

4. The class in which I was placed was composed of nearly 
twenty boys and girls, most of them olSer than myself. The class, 
as a class, made a very poor figure in grammar and spelling, 
which determined the master to offer the prize of a silver pencil- 
case to the one who made the greatest improvement in those two 
branches. As he held up the silver pencil-case, 0, how it glis- 
tened ! 

5. Now, grammar had never been one of my favorite studies. 
" I had often thought that I should like to make a bonfire of all 

the grammars in the world. I wished the pencil could be given 
to the best scholar in arithmetic, or in geography, or in some- 
thing more interesting than grammar ; but grammar and spelling 
were the branches for which the prize was to be given, so there 
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was nothing for us to do but to study. The worst of it with 
me was, I had not the book which the other boys had. 

6. One morning, towards the last of December, James said 
he thought there would be no school that day, at least for me. 
The fine snow was already falling, and every now and then a gust 
of wind hurled it in eddies through the air. I always arose in 
the morning with James, whose first duty was to make a roaring 
fire in the great kitchen fire-place. By the light of it I used 
sometimes to get an hour's study before daylight. 

7. My uncle was then from home. After breakfast, the boys, 
Nathan and William, concluded it was of no use to go into the 
woods that day. On pleasant winter days the men all went to 
the forest to cut down and chop up wood. They meant to keep 
snug by the fire that day, they said, and play checkers or fox- 
and-geese. I put on my great-coat, — rather tight and short for 
me, for it was its third winter, and I had, of late, begun to grow 
very fast. 

8. " Hugh,^ I think you had better not go to school to-day," 
said my aunt ; " the wind howls dreadfully, and it is a long way 
there." *< The master wanted us never to miss, and he is going 
to explain all about verbs to-day," I replied. " I was afraid, once, 
I should never understand about active-transitive and active- 
intransitive verbs ; but now I am determined to try ; besides, I 
have not the book in which they study. I use Joseph Price's 
book." 

9. " What nonsense ! " exclaimed William, who was preparing 
some com to parch. " What good will it ever do ? I would never 
trouble my head with it, and I used to tell the master so." " It 
helps us to talk and write properly," I answered. " I wonder 
how much wiser Hugh will ever be for it? " added Nathan. "It 
will do me good to try, though, will it not? Mother used to say 
there is as much in trying to overcome difficulties, as there is in 
actually obtaining the thing which we desire." 

10. " O, your ears ! " said my aunt ; " you must tie them up 
or they will freeze ; " and she pulled an old silk pocket-handker- 

1 Pronounced Ha. 
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ohief from her pocket, which she put over my head, and tied 
under my chin. " He is not warm enough yet," said James, who 
just then came in with an armful of wood. " It is very cold, and 
my advice to Hugh is not to go to school to-day." *<But, 
James, to-day is the day that the master is going to explain some- 
thing; and if he can go there and explain, I am sure that the 
boys ought to go and hear him." 

11. My aunt just then thought of a blue frock, which William 
had outgrown, while it was yet as good aa new, and this she went 
out to get. " That is it ! " said James ; " that is it ! " So over 
my plaid coat, shrunk on all sides, she threw the coarse blue 
frock, which came over my knees and fell loosely over the body. 
Thus armed and equipped,^ I set forth for my walk of two miles. 
" Better stay at home and snap corn with us," said William, as I 
went out at the door. " I wish most heartily he would," added 
my aunt. 

12. James went out of the gate with me, and followed me 
with his eyes until I made the turn towards Pilot Mountain. 
The north wind hurled troops of snow-flakes right into my eyes, 
nose and mouth, and, for a few moments, I was almost blinded. 
" ! " thought I, bending to the blast ; " but General Wash- 
ington's soldiers had a worse time than this, and they had not 
warm clothes on, as I have ; " and my heart kept warm with 
thankUdDess for the blue frock and silk handkerchief. 

13. ** I have nothing but the wind and snow to fight, and 
they had an enemy — a real enemy ; wind and snow are not 
enemies — not real enemies," — although, just at that moment, I 
could not see clearly that they were real friends. On I went, 
until I came to a group of trees, which partially sheltered me 
from the driving blast. Here I stopped to take breath. No liv- 
ing thing was in sight ; no boy, no man, no sleigh. At other 
times this was a much travelled road ; now the snow was fast 
drifting into heaps. The pine-trees cracked and groaned under 
the storm, and everything wore a wild and dreary look. 

14. " If I only had had Joseph Price's book at home, I do not 

1 E-QuipPKD', ftirniahed, fitted with ererything neoeisary, 

15 
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believo I shonld have come," I began to say, my face smarting 
with the cold. I almost dreaded to emerge from the shelter of 
the woods. Whenever we were disposed to find fault, be discon- 
tented, or grow faint-hearted, my mother used to incite ns on by 
contrasting our situation with that of those who were worse off 
than ourselves. 

15. " Well *' (I now remember saying to myself), " this is not 
so bad as Shadrach, Meshech and Abednego,^ in the fiery fur- 
nace. God took care of them, and he will take care of me. It 
is not so bad as it was for Napoleon and his army to go over 
the Alps, when the avalanches^ came tumbling down the moun- 
tain-side, burying his men. It is not so bad as being at sea, and 
the ship going to pieces ! " And, with these examples, I sum- 
moned up my flagging* courage, and went on my way. 

16. " If I only had Joseph Price's book, I do not believe I 
should come. O dear ! but I have not Joseph Price's book, nor 
any book in which to study the parsing and spelling lessons ! 
Uncle Hugh might get me one — dear ! " and with this I sank 
down behind the stone wall to take breath. I thought of my 
mother. She was in the cold ground, and I almost wished I was 
by her side. How lonely and desolate I felt ! How cold and 
frowning was everything ! 



XLVI. MY SOHOOL-BOY DATS — CONCLUDED. 

1. At last the brick school-house appeared in sight! I 
straightened up and began to run ; but my hands were too much 
benumbed to hold up my blue frock, and down I tumbled into a 
drift. I scrambled up and made my way as fast as I could, 
until I reached the school-house door. How glad was I at the 
sight of it ! I seized the latch ! It was fastened, and the snow 
was drifting against it. 



1 CoN'TaAST'nira, oonsidering the differ- 
ence. 

S FroDoaDoed Sh&'draeh, Mi'aheeh, A- 
bid'ne-go. See the book of Daniel, Chap. m. 



8 Av^-LANCH-ss (&y'arlftii8h-es), TMt 
bodies of snow and ice, or soil, stones, &c., 
sliding down a mountain. 

4 Flag'ging, drooping, growing feeble. 
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2. " 0, mercy ! " I cried, and w^l I might have cried for mercy, 
for my strength and warmth were ik>w almost exhausted. The 
sohool-house locked and empty ! The storm was raging worse 
than ever, and I had almost despaired ; when the door was opened 
from within, and the round warm &ce of Joseph Price himself 
peeped through the open crack. 

3. "It is Hugh!" he cried, in a friendly tone, — "Hugh 
Fisher, and he can but just get out of the bank. We locked 
the door because the wind forced it open. 0, Hugh is as cold as 
he can be ! " 

4. The master soon appeared. "My poor boy!" he said, 
drawing me in and helping off my outside gear.^ I could scarcely 
move or speak. But the fire sparkled, the wind swept up the 
broad chimney's throat. The master spoke kind and comforting 
words to me. The scholars all looked glad to see me. 0, how 
good and delight^ did that school-room seem to me ! The storm 
without appeared to die away as the pleasant ^armth stole 
through my limbs. It came ftom friendly faces as well as the 
friendly fire. 

5. The school was quite small in numbers : instead of fifty 
there were twenty-one, and those mostly from the neighboring 
farms. Of our own class there were nine. The master soon 
gave us an interval^ for play, for I found my walk bad consumed 
far more time than usual. After the boys had collected round 
me, and then dispersed out of doors for a frolic among the drifts, 
he came and sat down beside me. 

6. I still kept the first chair I sank into on reaching the 
room. " Well, Hugh," said the master, " there is no boy here 
who came as far as you did. You are a courageous little fellow ! 
What made you venture out in a day like this 7 " " O, sir," 
I answered, " I did- not want to miss hearing about the v^rbs. 
Then, it was not as though I had a book of my own in which to 
study the parsing lessons at home. I study from Joseph Price's 
book, for I have none. I have to study when I get the best 
chance, you see." 

1 Qkab, diets, harness, lintDg, aoooutre- 1 8 In'thb-yal, spaoe or time between two 
ments. I periods or places. 
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7. " WKat did your Unde Hugh say, when you asked him for 
a grammar?" "He said, * I might take Charles' or William's 
book, or go without.' IThey have not this book ; so I do the 
best I can." I shall never forget the kind look which the mas- 
ter bestowed upon me. " And you are an orphan ? " he said. 

8. " Yes, sir," I answered. " I suppose I shall have to make 
my way in tbe world alone. I always wanted to get an education. 
My father and mother both intended to have me educated, but — " 
" But what, Hugh? " asked the master. 

9. " Things are so altered now, sir ! " I suppose I said it 
mournfully, for the thought of it always made me sad, in spite of 
myself. " Uncle Hugh thinks it is worse than folly to get an 
education. He never will listen to a word of it, I suppose ; but 
I am willing to work for it, or do almost any way." " Well, 
luy boy," said the master, patting me on the head as he rose to 
call the school to order; " well, Hugh, where there is a will 
there is a way." 

10. We had a very pleasant school that day. Joseph Price 
and I studied together. The master made us understand about 
transitive verbs as clear as day, and new light was thrown upon 
my mind about decimal fractions. There were fewer of us there, 
and when the class went to recite, there was time to ask the mas- 
ter a great many more questions. Ever after that I understood 
transitive verbs and decimal fractions. 

11. After school was dismissed, and the boys were scrambling 
for tippets, caps and coats, and Joseph Price was urging me to 
go to his house, which I never thought for a moment I could do, 
the master came up, and laying his hand on my shoulder, said, 
" Hugh, you must come home with me. I cannot think of let- 
ting you go home such a tempestuous night as this ; you would, 
in all probability, lose your way and perish — it is very much 
drifted." 

12. " I am sure I should like to go with you ; but will they 
not scold at me at home for not returning?" " I will see to 
that," said the master. " No, they shall not scold at you." 

13. So I went home with the master. As we all walked 
out together into the storm, how thankful I was that the 
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long, lonelj walk to Unole Hu^'s was not be&re me ! Joseph 
Price and I kept a little while together ; then he stopped, and I 
went on to the next house, where the master boarded. 

14. He took me into the kitchen, where the family were, — 
Mr. Drew and Mrs. Drew, and two or three daughters, and a 
married son and his wife and the babj. He told them I was 
Hugh Fisher, and how I braved the storm and came to school, 
and how, when I had reached the school-house, I sank almost 
exhausted into a snow-drift by the door. And then Mrs. Drew 
took me by the hand, and said she was very glad the master 
brought me to their house, and placed a little green chair by the 
fire, for me to sit down in and warm my feet. How she seemed 
to speak like my mother ! 

15. Then Mr. Drew said, *< Ah, yes, I remember this little 
fellow's father ; he was as brave as a lion. He is just like him, 
— got the turn of his eye. WeU, Hugh, I hope you will be as 
good a man as your father. Your father, when he was a boy, 
was one of the best boys anywhere about." 

16. 0, what good words were those ! Nobody here had ever 
spoken so of my father before. Uncle and Aunt Hugh had spoken 
of him, but in such a way that I would rather they had not 
spoken. I could not help drawing my chair close by Mr. Drew, 
and asking him to tell me more about my father. 

17. After a good supper, on which we sought Gk)d's blessing, 
the great family Bible was laid upon the table before Mr. Drew, 
who put it before the master to read. The master read a chap- 
ter, a hymn was sung, and then we all kneeled down, and Mr. 
Drew engaged in prayer. How he thanked God for his mercies, 
and how he prayed for any poor wanderers who might be out on 
a night like this ! 

18. This was the first time I had seen family worship since 
my mother's death. It was like a soft south wind to my soul. 
Then Mr. Drew asked me to come and sit by him, and he talked 
to me a good while about my father, and asked all about our 
family, — my mother, Henry and Agnes. It was so pleasant to 
talk about them and not feel afraid ! 

15* 
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19. After a pleasant chat among the elders, by whom I sat 
and listened, the master asked me to go to his room with him. 
How cheerful it looked ! There was a bright open fire, a large 
round stand full of books^ with pens, ink, and paper, his com- 
fortable bed in one comer ; but the books ! — It did mj eyes 
good to see some books again. 

20. « ! " I exclaimed delightedly, " it seems like home, — 
those books ! " And I stood gazing at the table with wonder 
and gladness. ** Sit down and look over them,'* said the master. 
" Here is the Reader which your class parse and spell from ; 
though I am glad Joseph Price^is so friendly as to let you study 
in his, it is better you should have one, and I will lend you this, 
Hugh ; you will be careful of it, I know." 

21. The lesson was not wholly learned before I grew sleepy, and 
began to nod over my book. " It is quite late in the evening, 
and you had better go to bed, Hugh," said the master. " You 
can sleep on the cot-bed. Warm your feet first." The master 
betook himself to his book again, and I to warming my feet. 

22. Perhaps I lingered^ a little longer near the fire on account 
of his presence, but at last I went, as was my custom, and 
kneeled down by the bedside. I was sure I had a great deal to 
thank God for, and it made me very humble and tender-hearted 
to think what friends Grod had raised up for a poor orphan boy, 
and how thankftd I ought to be for a good bed to sleep upon, 
when I might have got lost among the pines. Then, creeping 
into bed, I popped my head out from the pillow, and cast a 
glanpe round the room. 

23. There sat the master before the fire, and the flames danced 
on the walls ; there was the round stand, full of books, — big ones 
and little ones, — and the bed felt so good ! It was not like the 
wood-house chamber at Uncle Hugh's, where the snow kept driv- 
ing in through the cracks. O, it seemed like home! 

24. The next morning, the clouds had all gone ; the sky was 
of a clear, deep blue ; the sun shone beautifully upon the drifts 
and fields of pure snow. 

1 Lin'gkrbd (llDg'gfrd), loitered, lagged, delayed. 
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<< The drifts of snow vere hanging bj the sUI, 

The eaves, the door ; 
The haystack had become a hill, 

All covered o'er. 
E*en the old posts that held the ban, 

And the old gate, 
Torgetftd of their wintry wars 

And age sedate, 
High-capped and plumed, like white hussars, 

Stood there in state.*' 

25. Perhaps there are some who would like to inquire, " Well, 
I wonder who ever got the prize — that silver pencil-case — which 
the master offered to the parsing and spelling class? Hugh 
Fisher, I dare say." 

26. No, Hugh Fisher did not get it ; his friend, Joseph Price, 
won the pencil-case, and Hugh was very glad that he did. 
There were some who grumbled, and declared the master was par- 
tial; but almost the whole school considered, with him, that 
Joseph Price deserved it, if anybody did. Arumymous. 



XLVII. — A CONVERSATION WIIH THE BIBDS. 
THE SWALLOW. 

Swallow, why homeward turned thy joyful wing? 
— In a far land I heard the voice of spring ; 
I found myself that moment on the way ; 
My wings, my wings, they had not power to stay. 

SKYLARKS. 

What hand lets fly the skylark from his rest ? 
— That whiq)i detains his mate upon the nest ; 
Love sends him soaring to the fields above ; 
S?ie broods below, all bound with cords of love. 

THE CUCKOO. 

Why art thou always welcome, lonely bird ? 

— The heart grows young again when I am heara; 
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Nor in my doable note the magic lies, 

But in the fields, the woods, the streams and skies 

THE BED-BBEAST. 

Familiar warbler, wherefore art thou come? 
— To sing to thee when all beside are dumb ; 
Pray let thy little children drop a crumb. 

THE SPABBOW. 

Sparrow, the gun is levelled ; quit that wall. 
— Without the will of Heaven I cannot fall. 

THE BING-DOTE. 

Art thou the bird that saw the waters cease ?^ 
— Yes, and brought home the olive-leaf of peace ; 
Henceforth I haunt^ the woods of thid^est green, 
Pleased to be often heard, but seldom seen. 

THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Minstrel, what makes thy song so sad, so sweet 7 
— Love, love ; there agony and rapture meet ; 
0, 't is the dream of happiness, to feign 
Sorrow in joy, and wring delight from pain ! 

THE WATEE-WAGTAIL. 

What art thou made of, — aii:,^ or light, or dew? 
— I have no time to teU you, if I knew ; 
My tail, — ask that, — perhaps may solve the mattei y 
I 've missed three flies already by this chatter. 

THE WREN, 

Wren, canst thou squeeze into a hole so small ? 
— Ay, with nine nestlings too, and room for all ; 
Go, compass sea and land in search of bliss. 
Then tell me if you find a happier home than this. 

1 See QeneBis, chapter vni. [ 2 Haitnt (hant) resort to, frequent 
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THE THRUSH. 



Thrash, thrush, have mercy on thy little bill. 
— "I play to please myself, albeit ill ; " 
And yet, but how it oomes I cannot tell, 
My singing pleases all the world as well. 



THE BLACKBIRD. 



Well done! — they're noble notes, distinct and strong; 

Yet more variety might mend the song. 

— Is there another bird that chants like me 7 

My pipe gives all the grove variety. 

THE BULLFINCH. 

Bully, what fairy warbles in thy throat? 
— ! for the freedom of my own wild note ! 
Earth hath enthralled^ my voice ; I strive in vain 
To break the " linked sweetness " of my chain ; 
Love, joy, rage, grief, ring one melodious strain. 

THE GOLDFINCH. 

Live with me, love me, pretty goldfinch, do ! 
— Ay, pretty maid, and be a slave to you ; 
Wear chains, fire squibs, draw water, — nay, not I, 
While I Ve a bill to peck, or wing to fly. 

^ THE STONE-CHAT. 

Why art thou ever flitting to and fro ? 

— Plunge through those whins,^ their thorns will let thee know. 

There are five secrets brooding here in night. 

Which my good mate will duly bring to light ; 

Meanwhile she sees the ants around her throng. 

And hears the grasshopper chirp all day long. 

THE GRAY LINNET. 

Linnet, canst thou not change that humble coat ? 
Linnet, canst thou not mellow that sharp note ? 

1 Bn.thiujj.kd', enalayed, enchained. | 8 Whins, furae, gorse, briers and thorns. 
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— If rade my song, and mean my garb appear, 
Have you, sir, eyes to see, or ears to hear? 

THE RKD LINNET. 

Sweet is thy warble, beautii^l thy plume ! 
— Catch me, and cage me, then behold my doom ! 
My throat will fail, my color wane away, 
' And the red linnet soon become a gray, 

THE CHAFFINCH. 

Stand still a moment ! 

— Spare your idle words, 
I *m the perpetual mob-i-le^ of birds ; 
My days are running, rippling, twittering streams, 
When &st asleep, I 'm all afloat in dreams. 

THE CANARY. 

Dost thou not languish for thy father-land, 
Madeira's fragrant woods and billowy strand ? 
— My cage is father-land enough for me ; 
Your parlor all the world — heaven, earth, and sea. 

THE TOMTIT. 

Least, nimblest, merriest bird, of Albion's^ isle, 

I cannot look on thee without a smile. 

— I envy thee the sight, for all my glee " 

Could never yet extort^ a smile from me. 

Think what a tiresome thmg jnj life must be. 

THE SWBFT. 

Why ever on the wing, or perched elate ? * 
— Because I fell not from my first estate ; 
This is my charter for the boundless skies, 
<* Stoop not to earth, on pain no more to rise." 

1 Mob'i-lk (mob }-ie), a Latin word, mean- I 2 Al'bi-ok, Great Britain, 
ing movable, moyes about *, a thing which I 8 £x-tort', drag forth, bring ontbyfanw. 
caoKS or keeps up perpetual motion. | 4 E-late', elevated in mind er body 
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Why dost thou hide thy beauty from the son? 

— The eyes of man, but not of Heaven, I shun ; 
Beneath the mossy bank, with alders crowned, 
I build and brood where running waters sound ; 
There, there the halcyon^ peace may still be found. 

TfiOB WOODIiARK. 

Thy notes are silenced, and thy plumage mewed f 
Say, drooping minstrel, shall both be renewed ? 

— Voice will return, — I cannot choose but sing; 
Yet liberty alone can plume^ my wing ; 

0, give me that ! — I will not, cannot fly 
Within a cage less ample than the sky ; 
Then shalt thou hear, as if an angel sung. 
Unseen in air, heaven's music from my tongue ; 
0, give me that ! < — X cannot rest at ease 
In meaner perches than the forest trees ; 
There, in thy walk, when evening shadows roll, 
My song shall melt into thine inmost soul ; 
But till thou let thy captive bird depart. 
The sweetness of my strain shall wring thy heart. 

THE COCKf 

Who taught thee, chanticleer, to count the clock ? 
— Nay, who taught man that lesson but the cock ? 
Long before wheels and bells had learned to chime, 
I told the steps unseen, unheard, of time. 

THB JACKDAW. 

Canst thou remember that unlucky day. 
When all thy peacock plumes were plucked away 7 
— Remember it? — believe me that I can. 
With right good cause, for I was then a man ! 



1 Hal'ot-oh, peaceftd, serene j it was the 
Greek ntme ct the sea-swaUow, which onljr 
appears in fidr, calm weafiher. 



2 Mewbo, moulted, shed. 
8 Plume, to girefreathers Co ; to pick And 
adjust feathers *, to feather. 
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And for my folly, by a wise old law, 

Stript, whipt, tarred, feathered, tamed into a daw ; 

Pray, how do you like my answer? Caw, caw, caw! 

THS BAT. 

What shall I call thee, — bird, or beast, or neither ? 
— Just what you will ; I *m rather both than either ; 
Much like the season when I whirl my flight. 
The dusk of evening, — neither day nor night. 

THE OWL. 

Blue-eyed, strange-voiced, sharp beaked, ill-omened fowl. 
What art thou? 

— What I ought to be, an owl ; 
But if I 'm such a scarecrow in your eye, 
You *re a much greater fright in mine, — good-by ! 



What means that riot in your citadel?^ 
Be honest, peaceable, like brethren dwell. 
— How, when we live so near to man, can life 
Be anything but knavery, noise and strife ? 



Thou hast a crested poll, a scutcheoned^ wing, 

Fit for a herald of the eagle king. 

But such a voice ! I would that thou couldst sing ! 

— My bill has tougher work, — to scream for fright, 
And then, when screaming will not do, to bite. 

THE PEACOCK. 

Peacock ! of idle beauty why so vain? 

— And art thou humble, who hast no proud train ? 
It is not vanity, but Nature's part. 

To show, by me, the cunning of her art. 

1 Onr'A-DiL, the fortress or stronghold of I s SotrrcH'soiriD, painted with thi plotore 
acitj. lofAooatofarms. 
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THE SWAN. 

fiing me, fair swan, the song which poets dream. 

— Stand thou an hundred years beside this stream, 
Then may'st thou hear, perchance, my latest breath 
" Create a soul beneath the ribs of death." 

THE PHEASANT. 

Pheasant, forsake the country, come to town ; 
1 41 warrant thee a place beneath the crown. 

— No ; not to roost upon the throne, would I 
Renounce the woods, the mountains, and the sky. 

THE RAVEN. 

Thin is thy plumage, death is in thy croak ; 
Kaven, come down from that majestic oak. 
— ^When I was hatched, my father set this tree, 
An acorn ; and its fall I hope to see, 
A century after thou hast ceased to be. 

THE PARROT. 

Cam'st thou from India, popinjay — and why ? 

— To make thy children open ear and eye. 
Gaze on my feathers, wonder at my talk. 
And think it almost time for Poll to walk. 

THE MAGPIE. 

Magpie, thou too hast learned by rote to speak. 
Words without meaning, through thy uncouth beak. 
— Words have I learned, and without meaning, too? 
No wonder, sir, for I was taught by you. 

THE CORN-CRAKE. 

Art thou a sound, and nothing but a sound ? 

— Go round the field, and round the field, and round, 
You '11 fin^my voice forever changing ground ; 

And while your ear pursues my creaking cry, 
You look as if you heard it with your eye. 
16 
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THX STOBK. 



Stork, why were human yirtaes given to thee? 
— That human beings might resemble me ; 
Kind to my ofbpring, to my partner true, 
And duteous to my parents, — what are you? 



THE WOODPECKER. 

Bap, rap, rap, rap, I hear thy knocking bill, 
Then thy strange outcry when the woods are still. 
— Thus am I laboring for my bread. 
And thus give thanks to find my table spread. 

THE HAWK. 

A life at every meal, rapacious hawk ! 
Spare helpless innocence ! 

— Troth, pleasant talk ! 
Yon swallow snaps more lives up in a day 
Than in a twelvemonth I could take away. 
But hark, most gentle censor,^ in your ear 
A word, a whisper, — you — are you quite clear ? 
Creation's groans, through ocean, earth and sky. 
Ascend from all that walk, or swim, or fly. 

VULTURES. 

Abominable harpies !^ spare the dead. 
— We only clear the field which man has spread; 
On which should Heaven- its hottest vengeance rain ? 
You slay the living, we but strip the slain. 

THE HUUMINO-BIRD. 

Art thou a bird, or bee, or butterfly? 
— Each and all three. A bird in shape am I, 
A bee, collecting sweets from bloom to bloom, 
A butterfly in brilliancy of plume. 

1 Gm'soB, one who oensares or criUcizes. I 8 Har'piks, fEtbulous birdB, with tucm of 

I women, that feed on human flesh. 
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THE HAGUE. 

Art thou the king of birds, proud eagle, say ? 

— I am ; my talons and ny beak bear sway ; 
A greater king than I if thou wouldst be, 
Govern thy tongue, but let thy thoughts be free. 

THE HERON. 

Stock-still upon that stone, from day to day, 
I see thee watch the river for thy prey. 

— Yes, I 'm the tyrant here, but when I rise, 
The well-trained fidcon^ braves me in the skies : 
Then comes the tug of war, of strength and skill ; 
He dies, impaled on my updarted bill. 

Or, powerless, in his grasp, my doom I meet, 
Dropt as a trophy' at his master's feet. 

THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 

The bird of Paradise!'^ 

— That name I bear, 
Thou^ I am nothing but a bird of air : 
Thou art a child of earth, and yet to thee, 
Lost and recovered, Paradise is free ; 
0, that such glory were reserved^ for me ! 

THE OSTRICH. 

Hast thou expelled the mother from thy breast, 
And to the desert's mercies left thy nest? 

— Ah ! no ; the mother in me knows her part ; 
Yon glorious sun is warmer than my heart. 
And when to light he brings my hungry brood, 
He spreads for them the wilderness with food. 

MONTaOMERT. 



1 PronooDoed/dtc'iln. 
8 Tb&'pht, a monument or eridenoe of 
Tiotorj. 



8 Pab'a-dibb, hearen, the garden of Eden, 
a garden of blisa. 
4 Sh-sxbtxd', laid up, k^ in ttore. 
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XLTm. — PALESTINS. 

1. Palestinb^ is very little chftnged since the time of our 
Saviour. You remember that the prophets and Jesus foretold its 
desolation ; this has come to pass. A person may travel from 
morning till night without seeing a single house. The whole 
country is sad, desolate and solemn as the grave. There are 
very few birds or animals to be seen; though sometimes me 
scream of the jackal is heard, and sometimes, in passing a moun- 
tain thicket, the cry of the partridge. Travellers are seldom met ; 
for, until within the last few years, people have been afraid to 
travel there without a strong guard, because the Arabs were in the 
habit of plundering and murdering those whom they encountered. 
Besides this, there are no roads ; a circumstance which, of course, 
greatly impedes travelling. 

2. I will first tell you of the mountains of Palestine. The 
first peak in our course, after we started from Beyrout on the sea- 
coast, was Mount Hermon. The day was veiy warm, though it 
was in February ; but the top of Mount Hermon was covered 
with snow. We had plentifril showers of rain all the time we 
were near it. It was a beautiful sight to see its silvery needles, 
standing up against the sky. 

3. Mount Tabor is a singular mountain. It rises, like a 
round green hill, from the plains which lie around it. The top 
of it is flat and broad, and it was there that our Saviour deliv- 
ered his " Sermon on the Mount." Mount Tabor resembles very 
much some of the Vermont hills ; only they are all rounded at 
the top, and not flattened like it. 

4. The mountains of Lebanon* are very lofty. A proof of 
their very great height is their barrenness. On the tops of the 
White Mountains, in New Hampshire, not a shrub or blade of 
grass grows, and so it is with the mountains of Lebanon. We 



1 Pal'ks-tInb, situated in the cei^e be- 
tween Europe, Asia and Africa, and equally 
distant firom the United States and China. 
Host ct the incidents mentioned in the 
Bible took place in this remarkable land. 



2 Mount Leb'a-non consists of two ridges, 
Lebanon, nearest the coast, and Anti-Leba- 
non, further back ; Hermon is a peak of 
Anti-Lebanon. Little Hermon, a long hill, 
south of Tabor, is famed for its dews. 
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trayelled upon them a whole day, without seeing a single green 
leaf or spire of grass. 

5. David speaks, in the Bible, of stormy vapor fulfilling the word 
of Grod. We experienced this stormy vapor ; for, in crossing the 
mountains of Lebanon, there arose a violent storm of hail, wind 
and mist The guides re^ed to go on ; but my companion and 
myself, feeling that we were as likely to perish in staying as in 
proceeding, determined to advance, and our guides followed us. 

6. Olivet, or the Mount of Olives, is near Jerusalem. It is 
covered with old gnarled^ and decayed olive-trees that were prob- 
ably there in the time of our Saviour. A portion of the ground 
at the lower part of the hill, enclosed with a wall higher than a 
man's head, contains several of the oldest of these trees, and is 
probably the Garden of Gethsemane.* 

7. Let me next describe the waters of Palestine. One reason 
why so many wells and fountains are preserved is that people 
value them very highly, and many a person who would murder a 
man would think it wicked to stop up a well. Near Nazareth is 
a well called the Well of Mary, from the mother of Jesus. 
Many gentle-looking Christian women were near it, and I could 
imagine readily that Mary had drawn water there. 

8. The pool and fountain of Siloam are near the walls of 
Jerusalem. It has lately been discovered by an American that 
this pool is supplied by water brought in aqueducts^ from Beth- 
lehem, and which Solomon must have built about a thousand 
years before the Christian era, and nearly three thousand years 
ago. These aqueducts are of stone ; and the water, after first 
supplying the temple, bubbles up in the pool of Siloam.* The 
waste water from its fountain refreshes the gardens near it. 

9. The renowned Sea of Galilee, or, as the Arabs call it, 
the Sea of Tiberias, from the only town on its borders, is a large 
lake, shut in by hills. I spent one night encamped by its side,^ 
and I cannot describe to you the utter loneliness of the scene. 
No signs of life were around, except near our encampment, which 



1 Onaeued' (n&rledO, cross-grained, knot- 
ty, twisted into knots. 
8 Pronounced Oeth-stm'a^e. 

16* 



3 Aq'ue-duct (&q'ae-dukt), an artificial 
water-course or channel. 

4 Pronounced SU'o-am. 
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ooDsisted of low, black tents, made of camel-skin, around which 
oar cattle were tethered. 

10. You remember that the disciples of Christ used to fish on 
the lake, and there is in it a great abundance of delicious fish. I 
myself tasted one of them. ^ Bat now not a boat is to be seen on 
the lake. It is still subject to those fearful squalls which terri- 
fied the disciples. 

11. Tiberias is built almost down into the lake, and the only 
other inhabited place near is Magdala, — a little collection of six 
houses, and the birth-place of Mary Magdalene ; Magdalene sig- 
nifying belonging to Magdala. 

12. The river Jordan, the only large riyer of the country, has 
been supposed to rise in Lake Merom, a lake which is a marsh 
in the summer, and which pastures a great number of sheep ; but 
an American missionary has lately discovered that it has two 
sources. This stream is very irregular and winding^ The whole 
distance, from its mouth to its source, in a straight line, is sixty 
miles, but the length of its course is two hundred. 

13. It is very shallow in some places, so that the water would 
not come above the knees ; and a little above, at a place where I 
bathed, it is about twelve feet deep. It has, too, very many falls 
and rapid currents, so that it has never been used, and probably 
never will be, for purposes of business. It discharges itself into 
the Dead Sea. 

14. The Dead Sea, or, as the Arabs call it, the Sea of Lot, is 
a most remarkable place. I left Jerusalem shivering with the 
cold ; and, when I arrived at the Dead Sea, the heat was insup* 
portable. It lies a thousand feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and has sulphur springs near it, and there is a sul- 
phurous odor around constantly. 

15. The water is so heavy that neither men nor horses can 
swim in it, and it imparts a tingling, smarting sensation to the 
skin. Fishes could not live in it ; and though birds might skim 
its surface, yet, as they could not find their food in it, a wing 
never rests upon it. 

16. Captain Lynch, of the United States exploring expedition, 
let a book &,11 into the lake, which he could never dry. Its leaves 
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w^re always oovered with a kind of slime. The sobstaDoes 
which render the water so heavy are found to be muriate of soda 
and muriate of potash. It has no visible outlet, and the water 
which the Jordan pours into it appears to escape only by evap- 
oration. 

17. Some of the ancient customs of Palestbe are still re- 
tained. A man who takes a poor man's garment for the pay- 
ment of a debt returns it now at night, as he did in the time of 
Moses. The reason is this. The people there do not undress as 
we do to go to bed. They merely draw out a mat, lie down upon 
it, wrap their clothes around them, and go to sleep. The nights 
are sometimes extremely cold, and a man deprived of his upper 
garment would suffer much. This also explains some other facts 
in the Bible. It is no impropriety for a whole family to sleep in 
one room, and strangers always sleep in the room with the 
family. 

18. Jesus, when he predicted^ the destruction of Jerusalem, 
said, " Let him who is on the house-top not come down.*' This 
is the explanation. Most of the houses are one story high, and 
built against the side of a hill, so that at the back the roof of 
the house touches the hill, and a person could escape into the 
country much more easily from the roof than by going down into 
the street. 

19. Jesus also says, "Two women shall be grinding com." 
Hand-mills are used throughout Palestine for grinding corn, and 
are invariably* turned by women. When great haste is neces- 
sary, two men are employed, one of whom supplies the mill with 
com and the other grinds. 

20. Let me next describe to you two or three of the towns of 
Palestine. Nazareth contains four or five thousand inhabitants, 
the greater part of whom are Christians. Their church is built 
over what they say was the house where Jesus lived. The 
descent to it is down about twenty stone steps under the altar. 
It consists of a sort of grotto, divided into two rooms. Now, as 
many of the poorer people of Nazareth live to this day in caverns 

1 Pbb-dict'kd, foretold. | 2 In-va'ri-a-blt, always, without change* 
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of this sort, it is not improbable that this may have been the 
spot 

21. At Bethlehem, the stable is shown where the Saviour was 
bom. This is also a cavern, and is just on the edge of the 
town, on the side towards Jerusalem, where Mary and Joseph 
would have been most likely to stay. A silver star marks the 
spot over which the star in the heavens stood. Bethlehem is 
almost in ruins, most of the houses having been torn down \^ the 
Turks, because the people would not submit to them, when they 
had conquered the country. The inhabitants of this town subsist 
entirely on money gained from the pilgrims by the sale of little 
crosses, or other figures of olive-wood or ivory, which travellers 
buy as remembrances of the Holy Land. 

22. At Jerusalem, the narrow and winding streets strike a 
person very forcibly. Here is the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
enclosing, as they say, the tomb of Jesus. This also is not im- 
probable. The church is in a part of the town where wealthy 
people, like Joseph of Arimathea, lived. The sepulchre is a 
rock, hollowed out by nature, and such as is frequently found in 
lime-stone countries like Palestine. These were often used as 
burial-places, and Joseph might have destined^ this for his own 
tomb. In this church many different sects of Christians come to 
worship ; but each has a separate place assigned it. 

Adapted from the ChUd^s Friend. 



XLIX. THE FIRST SNOW-STORM. 

1. The clouds had hung, all the morning, cold and heavy over 
the earth ; the sun had not been able to peep through them, with 
its glad smile of encouragement. The wind howled over the 
fields with a gloomy sound ; while the trees, now nearly stripped 
of their leaves, bent before it. At last, thick white snow-flakes 
began to fall sjowly down, till, gathering courage, they caftie 
faster and faster, darkening the air with their numbers. 
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2. The wind, meanwhile, increased ; and, eatddng the flakes 
as they fell, whirled them round and round, hither and thither, 
until it was hard to see how they reached the ground. But soon 
the cold, black earth assumed a grayish hue, and gradually be- 
came quite white. The few remains of grass were covered, and, 
in comers and nooks, under fences, or in the clefts of trees, snail 
white heaps began to form, feretelling fotaie drifto. It was the 
first snow-storm. 

3. ** The first snow-storm ! hurrah ! " shouted a sdiool-boy, as 
he rushed home from school. " Just see, mother, how it is com- 
ing down ! Why, it will soon be a foot deep ! O, I hope it 
will keep on all the afternoon and all night, and then what fun 
we shall have to-morrow ! I must go put a new string to my 
ded, Eeindeer, the first thing." 

4. " The first snow-storm ! how glad Z am ! " said a merrj 
little girl, as she came skipping into the room. << The ground 
looks so mudi prettier, all white and smooih, ^an this black, 
dirty road. Then the sleigh-bells sound so merrily, too ; and 
perhaps father will take us to ride, if it snows enou^. I do 
love winter." 

5. " The first snow-storm ! " echoed the careful mother. '< WeU, 
I brieve I am all ready for wint^. Cloaks and bonnets, com- 
forters and woollen stoddngs — 0, no ! William wants some thick 
mittens : he will be out half the time, now, snow-balling. Then 
Anne's^ hood needs new strings ; she likes it better than her 
bonnet, it keeps her ears so warm. I will see to them now." 

6. " Here is the first snow-storm ! " said the father of the fam- 
ily, thoughtfully. " I do not believe I have laid in wood enough : 
it bums away so fast when winter has feirly set in. I meant to 
have bought some more before the snow came. But the house 
is nicely banked up, and the potatoes and apples are all safe in 
the cellar. I think, upon the whole, I am ready for the snow." 

7. " The first snow-storm ! 0, how early ! " sighed a poorly- 
dressed, unhappy-looking woman. " We never, never shall be 
able to get through the winter. John will not be able to finish 

1 Pronoonced 2n. 
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hifl job, if iihe mow is at all deep ; and where shall we find 
enough to live upon? The children are all in rags, and the 
wood is almost gone. Why should we be so poor, when other 
folks are so rich ? " But, alas ! she turned away, and sought to 
forget her troubles in that which, her conscience might have told 
her, was one great cause of her poverty and wretchedness. 

8. ^< Well, wife," said a rough-looking man, as he shook off 
the snow at the door of a poorly-i^imished room, — <^ here is our 
first snow-storm ! Thank Heaven, we have some prospect of 
living through the winter. I have seen the overseers,^ and they 
will supply us with wood, at least till my arm is well ; and, if 
you can but get wadiing, we shall not starve. But clothes for 
the children trouble me most. 

9. " K Peter does not have a better pair of shoes to go out in 
the snow with, he will be laid up with chilblains, just as he was 
last year ; and Mary must not go to* school with that thin shawl. 
But I know what you are going to say," he continued, smiling, 
" < Cast thy burthen upon the Lord, and He will sustain thee.' 
Yes, we will try to trust in Him, and believe that He knows what 
is best for us." 

10. ** The first snow-storm ! " said a benevolent man to him- 
self : "now we shall certainly hear of much sufiering. Let me 
see : there are five femilies, noted down in my pocket-book, that 
I ought. to visit this afternoon. I will see the president of the 
Humane Society, and find out how their funds are this year ; and 
I must remember to ask my wife about those old clothes. I hope 
we shall not have so severe a winter as the last was, it is so bad 
for the poor ! " 

11. Meanwhile, how was the snow received by the inhabitants 
of the fields and woods ? " Dear me ! " chirped a squirrel, as he 
peeped out of his hole, winking and starting back, when he felt the 
snow blow in his face, " how it does snow ! I shall not be able to 
find another acorn nor chestnut, and my wife thinks I have not 
picked up half enough. Well, it cannot be helped now ; so I 
think we had better both go to sleep." 

1 0-YiB-sxBBS', officers appoiuted to take care of tbe poor. 
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12. " 0, how cold is the snow ! " murmured the few late 
flowers, as the chilling flakes fell upon them : ** we shall be 
frozen to death." But the snow soon covered them up, like a 
warm blanket, and kept their roots from the hard, black frost. 

13. " Chick-a-dee-dee! chiok-a-dee-dee ! " burst from a flock of 
merry snow-birds. " The snow, the snow ! the snow has come 
again ! who so happy as we 7 Chick-a-dee-dee ! " And away 
they flew, one over the other, as wild and joyous as a troop of 
school-boys. 

14. So the snow was greeted by man and beast, bird and 
flower. But, regardless of them all, still it fell, faster and faster. 
Whiter grew the ground, more heavily drooped the branches of 
the trees, colder whistled the wind ; until at last, when the morn- 
ing sun drove away the broken clouds, 

" Earth^s universal face, deep hid and chill, 
Was one wide, daszUng waste." 

,Thb Child's Fbibnd. 
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A FABLE. 

1 SHALL not ask John James Rousseau,^ 
. If birds confabulate^ or no ; 
*T is clear that they were always able 
To hold discourse, at least in fable ; 
And even the child, who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter 
A story of a cock and bull. 
Must have a most uncommon skull. 

It chanced then, on a winter's day, 
But warm, and bright, and calm as May, 



1 Pronounced Roosso. He was an elo- 
quent, but dangerous, French writer, bom 
in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1712, and died 
in 1778. It was one of the whimsical spec- 
ulations of this philosopher, that all fables 
which ascribe reason and speech to animate 



should be withheld firom children, as being 
only vehicles of deception. But what child 
was ever deceived by them, or can be, 
against the evidence of his senses 7 

2 Con-fab'u-latb, talk easily together, 
converse, chat. 
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Tbe birds, oonceiTing a deedgn, 

To foreetalP sweet St. Valentine,* 

In many an orchard, copse, and grove, 

Assembled on affiiirs of love ; 

And with much twitt^, and much chatter, 

Began to agitate the matter. 

At length a bullfinch, who could boast 

More years and wisdom than the most. 

Entreated, op'ning wide his beak, 

A moment's liberty to speak ; 

And, silence publicly enjoined, ^ 

Delivered briefly thus his mind : — 

^* My Mends, be cautious how ye treat 
The subject upon which we meet ; 
I fear we shall have winter yet." 

A finch, whose tongue knew no control. 
With golden wing and satin poll, 
A last year's bird, who ne'er had tried 
What marriage means, thus pert replied : — 

" Methinks the gentleman," quoth she, 
" Opposite in the apple-tree, 
By his good will, would keep us single 
Till yonder heaven and earth shall mingle. 
Or (which is likelier to befall). 
Till death exterminate us all. 
I marry without more ado ; 
My dear Dick Redcap, what say you ? " 

Dick heard, and tweedling, ogling, bridling. 
Turning short round, strutting and sidling. 
Attested, glad, his approbation 
Of an immediate conjugation.^ 
Their sentiments so well expressed. 
Influenced mightily the rest. 
All paired, and each pair built a nest. 



1 FoBE-eTALL', anticipate, take up before- 
hand. 

3 St Valentine was considered the patron 
of lovers, and the 14th of February was 



assigned as this saint's day. Hence lovers 
send letters to each other, and birds are said 
to choose their mates, on that day. 
8 Gon-ju-ga'tion, marriage. 
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But though the birds were thus in haste, 
The leaves came on not quite so fast. 
And destiny, that sometimes bears 
An aspect stem on man*s affairs. 
Not altogether smiled on theirs. 
The wind, of late breathed gently forth, 
Now shifted east and east by north ; 
Bare trees and shrubs but ill, you know, 
Could shelter them from rain or snow ; 
Stepping into their nests, they paddled. 
Themselves were chilled, their eggs were addled : 
Soon every father bird and mother 
Grew quarrelsome, and pecked each other ; 
Parted without the least regret. 
Except that they had ever met ; 
And learned in future to be wiser. 
Than to neglect a good adviser. 

Moral. 

Misses, the tale that I relate 

This lesson seems to carry — 
Choose not alone a proper mate. 

But proper time to marry. Cowpbr. 



LI. THK EICH MAN AND THE POOB MAN. 

So goes the world ; — if wealthy, you may call 
This, friend; that, brother ; — friends and brothers all; 
Though you are worthless, witless — never mind it ; 
You may have been a stable-boy — what then ? 
'T is wealth, my friends, makes honorable men. 
You seek respect, no doubt, and you will find it. 

But if you are poor. Heaven help you ! though your sire 
Had royal blood in him, and you 
17 
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i tlie intellect of angels, too, 
T is all in Tain ; — the world will ne'er inquire 
On such a score : — why should it take the pains 7 
T is easier to weigh purses, sure, than brains. 

I' once saw a poor fellow, keen and clever, * 

Witty and wise ; — he paid a man a yiait. 

And no one noticed him, and no one ever 

Gave him a welcome. " Sti-ange," cried he, " whence is it ? " 

He walked on this side, then on that, 

He tried to introduce a social chat ; 
Now here, now there, in vain he tried ; 
Some formally and freezin^ly replied. 
And some said, by their silence — " Better stay at home." 

A rich man burst the door. 

As CroDsus rich ; — I 'm sure 
He could not pride himself upon his wit ; 
And as for wisdom, he had none of it ; 
He had what 's better, — he had wealth. 

What a confusion ! all stand up erect — 
These crowd around to ask him of his health ; 

These bow in honest duty and respect ; 
And these arrange a sofar or a chair, 
And these conduct him there. 
" Allow me, sir, the honor ; " — then a bow 
Down to the earth — is 't possible to show 
Meet gratitude for such kind condescension ?^ 

The poor man hung his head, 

And to himself he said, 
" This is indeed beyond my comprehension : " ^ 
Then looking round, one friendly face he found, 
And said — " Pray tell me why is wealth preferred 
To wisdom ? » — " That 's a silly question, friend ! " 

1 Gon-bx-sobn'sios, coining down to an i 2 Com>prk-hkn'sion, understanding, capa- 
eqoality with inferiors. I city of conceiving or embracing in one's mincl. 
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Replied the other — " Have you never heard, 

A man may lend his store 

Of gold or silver ore, 
But wisdom none can borrow, none oan lend 7 " 



m. — THE WORM OF THE STILL. 
—^ " OatrenomB aU the womui of Nile." -^Shakspeare. 

1. Who has not heard of the rattle-snake or copper-head ? 
An unexpected sight of either of these reptiles will make even 
the lords of creation recoil ;^ but there is a species of worm, found 
in various parts of the country, which conn^ys a poison of a 
nature so deadly, that, compared with it, even the venom' of the 
rattle-snake is harmless. To guard our readers against this foe 
of human kind is the object of this lesson. 

2. This worm varies much in size. It is frequently an inch 
in diameter ; but, as it is rarely seen except when coiled, its 
length can hardly be conjectured. It is of a dull leaden color, 
and generally lives near a spring or small stream of water, and 
bites the unfortunate people who are in the habit of going there 
to drink. The brute creation it never molests.* They avoid it 
with the same instinct that teaches the animals of Peru to shun 
the deadly coya.* 

3. Many of these reptiles have long infested our land, to the 
misery and destruction of many of our fellow-citizens. I have, 
therefore, had frequent opportunities of being the melancholy 
spectator of the effects produced by the subtle poison which this 
worm infuses. 

4. The symptoms of its bite are terrible. The eyes of the 
patient become red and fiery, his tongue swells to an immoderate 
size, and obstructs his utterance; and delirium, of the most 
horrid character, quickly follows. Sometimes, in his madness, 
he attempts the destruction of his nearest friends. 



IKbuut'zbn, a disUngaiflhed Russian 
poet. 
8 Bb-ooil', start back. 



8 Vxn'oh, poison. 

4 Mo-lbsts', troubles, vexes, ii^ures. 

sCot'a, a highly V 
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5. If the sufferer has a fiunilj, his weeping wi& and helpleai 
in&nts are not nnfirequently the objects of his frantic fary. In 
a word, he exhibits, to the life, all the detestable passions that 
rankle in the bosom of a savage ; and, such is the spell^ in which 
his senses are looked, that, no sooner has the unhappy patient 
recovered from the paroxysm' of insanity, occasioned by the bite, 
than he seeks out the destroyer, for the sole purpose of being 
bitten again. 

6. I have seen a good old father, his locks as white as snow, 
his steps slow and trembling, beg in vain of his only son to quit 
the lurking place of the worm. My heart bled when he turned 
away ; for I knew the fond hope, that his son w6uld be the 
** staff of his declinyig years,'* had supported him through many 
a sorrow. Youths of America, would you know the name of this 
reptile 7 It is called The Worm of the StilL^ 

J. Eussell/ 



Lin. — politeness and fbdendship. 

1. One Saturday afternoon, when William had no school, he 
had leave to go and visit one of his playfellows, whom he had 
not seen for several weeks. The name of this boy was Albert, 
and he was thought to be one of the most generous and well- 
behaved boys in the town where he lived. He was at leisure to 
play with William, and was careftd to bring all his choicest books 
and playthings to amuse him. 

2. Albert was willing to give William the best of everything 
that he had ; and he was always just so generous and polite to 
all who came to see him. In order that he might please his 
visitors, he would even hide away the good things which he 
received, until they came. 

3. When it was nearly time for William to go home, Albert's 



1 Spell, charm, mi^Cftl power. 

2 Par'ox-ysic, fit, powerful and Ister- 
mltted. 

8 LvRK'nro, hiding, gkulking. 

4 Still, a long tube, coiled so as to raise 



yapor and condense it to a Hquid. Thus 
fermented jatces are boiled into steam, and 
become ardent spirits. 

0BU8SKLL, JoHir, an American writer} 
citizen of Iowa. 
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mother bronght some nats and fruit, and placed them upon the 
table for the boys to eat. Albert very careftiUy selected the 
best for William, and ate the meanest himself. This was noticed 
by his mother, and she remembered it. 

4. After William had gone, Albert began to play with his 
brothers and sisters. Instead of allowing them the best of every- 
thing, and doing all he could to please them, he continued to 
turn them off with the meanest, and was very fretful when they 
did not try to do everything as he wished. So it was when they 
had their supper : he took the largest piece of cake, and was very 
fearful lest his sister should take more berries than he did. 

5. Wheir they came and sat down by their mother in the 
evening, she asked Albert why he treated his visitors so differ- 
ently from what he did his brothers and sisters. She inquired 
whether he loved William better than he did them. 

6. " No, mother," said Albert ; " I do not love William nor 
my other school-fellows so well as I do my brothers and sisters ; 
but it would not be polite to treat visitors as we treat those of 
our own family." 

7. "Ought you," said his mother, "to treat your visitors 
well, for the sake of being polite, or because you feel friendly 
towards them, and love to do them good, and make them 
happy?" 

8. " I suppose," said Albert, " that the reason why I am 
polite to them is because I feel friendly, and wish to make them 
happy. Politeness would be merely selfish, if it did not proceed 
from friendship towards them ; and I suppose it would not be 
right to treat them well merely for the sake of having them 
think me polite and generous." 

9. " What you say is certainly right," said his mother ; " but 
why then is it that you treat your school-fellows so much better 
than your brothers and sisters ? I noticed that you treated Wil- 
liam in all respects better than you did yourself; and so you 
treat all that come to see you. You are very careful to speak 
kindly to them, and to give them the best, and to do all you can 
to make them happy ; but you speak unkindly to your brothers 

17* 
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and sisters, and take tlie best irom them, and seem to expect 
them to do everything to please you." 

10. Albert saw that all this was true, and he began to suspect 
that he treated his visitors well, more to have them think well oi 
him, than because he felt any real friendship for them. His 
mother also told him that it was a sad thing if he had not 
friendship enough for those of their own family to make him 
treat them as well as politeness would make him treat others. 

11. All the children needed this conversation, for the rest 
were somewhat guilty of the same fault. They all remembered 
what had been said, and learned to think more of being friendly 
than of being merely polite ; and were ever afterward more care- 
frd than they had been to treat each other as well from friend- 
ship as they treated visitors from politeness. 

S. Worcester.^ 



LIV. PROGNOSTICS^ OF THE WEATHER. 

1. Red clouds in the west, at sunset, especially when they 
have a tint of purple, portend^ fine weather ; the reason of which 
is, that the air, when dry, refracts* more red or heat-making rays ; 
and as dry air is not perfectly transparent, they are again re- 
flected^ in the horizon. 

2. A coppery or yellow sunset generally foretells rain ; but 
as an indication of wet weather approaching, nothing is more 
certain than the halo* round the moon, which is produced by the 
precipitated water; and the larger the circle the nearer the 
clouds, and, consequently, the more ready to fall. 

3. The old proverb is often correct : 

« A rainbow in the morning is the shepherd^s warning j 
A rainbow at night is the shepherd's delight." 

A rainbow can only occur when the clouds containing the rain 



1 Worgbs'tbr, Rby. Samuel, of Massa- 
chusetts ; the author of several school books, 
and minister at Bridgewater. He died in 
1844, Dec. 26. 

3 Pbog-nos'tios, things that foretell, signs. 



8 Pob-tbnd', foretell. 

4 RB-FRAC5TS', bcuds from a straight course. 

5 Bb-flbct'ed, caused to rebound, as a 
ball ; bent back at the same angle. 

6 Ha'lo, a circle of light 
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are opposite to the sun. In the evening the rainbow is in the 
east, and in the morning in the west ; and as our heavy rains in 
this climate are usually brought by the westerly wind, a rainbow 
in the west indicates that the bad weather is on the road to us ; 
whereas, the rainbow in the east proves that the rain in these 
clouds is passing £rom us. 

4. When the swallows fly high, fine weather may be expected 
or continued ; but when they fly low and close to the ground, 
rain is almost surely approaching. This is explained as follows : 
Swallows pursue the flies and gnats, and flies and gnats usually 
delight in warm strata of air ; and as warm air is lighter, and 
usually moister, than cold air, when the warm strata^ of our air 
are high, there is less chance of moisture being thrown down 
from them by the mixture with cold air ; but when the warm 
and moist air is close to the surface, it is almost certain that, as 
the cold air flows down into it, a deposition of water wLQ take 
place. 

5. When sea-gulls assemble on the land, stormy and rainy 
weather is almost always approaching; the reason of which 
might be thought to be, that these animals, sensible of a current 
of air approaching from the ocean, retire to the land to shelter 
themselves from the storm. This is not the case, however. The 
storm is their element ; and the little petreP enjoys the heaviest 
gale, because, living on the smaller sea insects, he is sure to find 
his food in the spray of a heavy wave, and he may be seen flitting 
above the edge of the highest surge. 

6. The reason of this migration of gulls and other sea-birds 
to the land, is their security of finding food ; and they may be 
observed, at this time, feeding greedily on the earth-worms driven 
out of the ground by severe floods ; and the fish on which they 
prey in fine weather, on the sea, leave the surface and go deeper 
in storms. 

7. The search after food is the principal cause why animals 
change their places. The different tribes of the wading birds 

3 Stra'ta, beds, layers, as of earth, stone, I it seems to walk on the water, as the apostle 
air. Peter did. Sailors caU these birds " Mother 

2 Pb'trbl, that is, "litUe Peter," because j Gary's Chickens," 
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always migrate when rain is about to take place. The vnlture, 
upon the same principle, follows armies ; and there is no doubt, 
that the augury^ of the ancients was a good deal founded upon 
the observation of the instinct of birds. 

8. There are many superstitions of the vulgar owing to the 
same source. For anglers, in spring, it is always unlucky to see 
single magpies, but two may be always regarded as a favorable 
omen ; and the reason is, that, in cold and stormy weather, one 
magpie alone leaves the nest in search of food, the other remain- 
ing sitting upon the eggs or the young ones ; but if two go out 
together, it is only when the weather is warm and mild, and 
£iyorable for fishing. Sir H. Davt. 



LV. WAS-SONG OF THE GSEEKS. 

Awake ! 't is the terror of war ! 

The crescent^ is tossed on the wind ; 
But our flag flies on high, like the perilous star 

Of the battle. Before and behind. 
Wherever it glitters, it darts 
Bright death into tyrannous hearts. 

Who are they that now bid us be slaves ? 

They are foes to the good and the free ; 
Go, bid them first fetter the might of the waves ! 

The sea may be conquered ; but we 
Have spirits untamable still. 
And the strength to be free, — and the will ! 

The Helots* are come : in their eyes 
Proud hate and fierce massacre burn ; 

They hate us, — but shall they despise ? 
They are come, — shall they ever return? 



1 Ai/GU-RT, prediction by signs, foretell- 
ing by omens. This was reduced to a pre- 
tended science, under experts called augurs. 

2 Davt, Sir Hdmfhrbt, one of the most 
eminent among modern chemists ; presi- 
dent of the Bo^al Society, London. He 



WBB bom in Cornwall, England, in 1778, and 
died in 1829. 

3 Crbs'cent, the moon-shaped standard 
of the Turks. 

4 Hbl'ots, the ancient conquered people 
of Greece, of whom the Greeks made slarea. 
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0, God of the Greeks ! from thy throne 
Look down, and we *11 conquer alone ! 

Our fathers, — each man was a god, 

His will was a law, and the sound 
Of his voice, like a spirit's, was worshipped: he trod, 

And thousands fell worshippers round : 
From the gates of the West to the Sun, 
He bade, and his bidding was done. 

And we, — shall we die in our chains. 

Who once were as free as the wind? 
Who is it that threatens, — who is it arraigns 7 ^ 

Are they princes of Europe or Ind^? 
Are they kings to the uttermost pole 7 
They are dogs, with a taint on their soul ! 

Barry Cornwall. 



LVI. — THE DRUM. 



Yonder is a little drum, hanging on the wall ; 

Dusty wreaths and tattered flags round about it fall. 

A shepherd youth on Cheviot'g? hills watched the sheep whose 

skin 
A cunning workman wrought, and gave the little drum iia din. 

0, pleasant are fiiir Cheviot's hills, with velvet verdure spread, 
And pleasant *t is, among its heath, to make your summer bed ; 
And sweet and clear are Cheviot's rills, that trickle to its vales, 
And balmily its tiny flowers breathe on the passing gales. 
And thus hath felt the shepherd-boy whilst tending of his fold; 
Nor thought there was, in all the world, a spot like Cheviot's 
wold.* 

And so it was for many a day ! — but change with time will 

come; 
And he — (alas for him the day !) he heard tlie little drum ! 



1 Aa-RAiON8', brings to trial, places at the 
bar as a criminal. 
2 IKD, mther and fiurther Lidia. 



sGhev'iot's hills are in tbe soath-eaat 
part of Scotland. 
4 WOLO, a plain, open country. 
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" Follow," said tbe dnimmer-boj, " would you live in story ! 
For he who strikes a foeman down, wins a wreath of glory." 
** Bub-a-dub-dub ! rub-a-dub-dub ! " the drummer beats away — 
The shepherd lets his bleatmg flock o'er Cheviot wildly stray. 

On Egypt's arid^ wastes of sand the shepl^rd now is lying ; 
Around him many a parching tongue for "water!" &intlj 

crying: 
O, that he were on Cheviot's hiUs, with velvet verdure spread, 
Or lying 'mid the blooming heath' where oft he made his bed : 
Or could he drink of those sweet rills that trickle to its vales, 
Or breathe once more the balminess of Oheviot's mountain gales ! 

At length, upon his wearied eyes, the mists of slumber come, 

And he is in his home again — till wakened by the drum ! 

" Take arms ! take arms ! " his leader cries, " the hated foeman 's 

nigh ! " 
Guns loudly roar — steel clanks on steel, and thousands Ml to 

die. 
The shepherd's blood makes red the sand : " ! water — give 

me some ! 
My voice might reach a friendly ear — but for that little drum ! " 

'Mid moaning men, and dying men, the drummer kept his way, 
And many a one by " glory " lured,' did curse the drum that day. 
" Rub-a-dub-dub ! rub-a-dub-dub ! " the drummer beat aloud — 
The shepherd died ! and, ere the mom, the hot sand was his 

shroud.* 
— And this is " Glory ? " — Yes ; and still will man the tempest 

follow. 
Nor learn that Glory', like its drum, is but a sound — and hollow ! 

Douglas Jereold.* 



1 A'rid, dry, sandy. 

2HBATH, a barren tract, coyered with 
heath plants. 

3 LimKD', enticed ; attracted or aHiued by 
something held oat as a bait. 



4 Shkoud, the clothes or sheet in which 
corpses are buried. 

5 An English author and journalist, dis- 
tinguished for feeling, humor, and liberal 
sentament ; editor of Jerrold's Maganoe. 
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LVn. A PATCH ON BOTH KNSBS, AND GL0Y18 ON. 

1. When I was a boy, it was my fortune to breathe, for a 
long time, what some writer calls the " bracing air of poyerty." 
My mother — light lie the turf upon the form which once en- 
closed her strong an^ gentle spirit! — was what is commonly 
called an ambitious woman ; for that quality, which overturns 
thrones and supplants^ dynasties,^ finds a legitimate? sphere in 
the humblest abode that the shadow of poverty ever darkened. 

2. The struggle between the wish to keep up appearances, and 
the pinching gripe of necessity, produced endless shifts* and con- 
trivances, at which, were they told, some would smile, and some, 
to whom they would recall their own experiences,* would sigh. 
But let me not disturb that veil of oblivion which shrouds from 
profane® eyes the hallowed mysteries^ of poverty, 

3. On one occasion it was necessary to send me upon an 
errand to a neighbor in better circumstances than ourselves, and 
before whom it was necessary that I should be presented in the 
best possible aspect. Great pains were accordingly taken to give 
a smart appearance to my patched and dilapidated^ wardrobe,' 
and to conceal the rents and chasms which the envious tooth of 
time had made in them ; and, by way of throwing over my equip- 
ment a certain sprinkling of gentility, my toil-hardened hands 
were enclosed in a pair of gloves, which had belonged to my 
mother. 

4. I sallied^" forth on my errand, and on my way encountered 
a much older and bigger boy, who evidently belonged to a family 
which had all our poverty, and none of our spirit. He was an 
impudent varlet,^^ with a swagger in his gait, and a sort of " I am 



1 Snp-PLA!n^', sets aside and takes the 
place of. 

2 Dt'nas-tt, a race or family of sovereigns 
in succession. 

8 Lk-git'i-matb, lawful, proper, appro- 
priate. 

4 Shifts, making one thing do for another, 
expedients. 

« Ex-pb'ri-kr-css, trials ; trying occur- 
rences, resulting in knowledge or proof. 



6 pRo-FANB', not holy, irrererent, impi- 
ous. 

7 Mts'tb-ries, things above human intel- 
ligence ', things not explained. 

8 Di-LAp'i-DAT-B]>, falling to decay. 

9 Ward'robk, ^thes ; a room or piece of 
(Urniture in which wearing apparel is kept 

10 Sal'libd, issued, set forth. 

11 Vab'uct, rascal, sauce-box •, also, page, 
valet. 
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as good as yon " leer in his eye, — the very whelp^ to throw a 
stone at a well-dressed horseman, because he was well dressed, — 
to tear a boy's raffle, simply because it was clean. 

5. As soon as he saw me, his eye detected the practical incon- 
sistencies which characterized my costume,' and taking me by 
the shoulders, turning me round with no gentle hand, and survey- 
ing me from head to foot, he exclaimed, with a scomM laugh of 
derision,' " A patch on both knees, and gloves on ! " 

6. I still recall the sting of wounded feeling which shot 
through me at these words. I wore my gloyes no more. But 
the lesson, thus rudely enforced, sunk deep into my mind ; and, 
in after life, I have had frequent occasion to make a practical 
application of the words of my ragged friend. 

7. When, for instance, I see parents carefully providing for 
the ornamental education of their children, furnishing them with 
teachers in music, dancing and drawing, but giving no thought 
to that moral and religious training, from which the true dignity 
and permanent happiness of life alone can come ; never teaching 
them habits of self-sacrifice and self-discipline and self-control, 
but rather by their example instructing them in evil-speaking, iu 
uncharitableness,^ in envy, and in falsehood, I think, with a sigh, 
of the patch on both knees, and gloves on. 

8. When I see a family living in a cold and selfish solitude, 
not habitually warming their houses with the glow of happy 
faces, but lavishing^ that which should furnish the hospitality of 
a whole year upon the profusion of a single night, I think of the 
patch on both knees, and gloves on, 

9. When I see a house profusely furnished with sumptuous^ 
furniture, rich curtains, and luxurious carpets, but with no books, 
or none but a few tawdry'^ annuals, I am reminded of the patch 
on both knees, and gloves on, 

10. When I see public men cultivating exclusively those qual- 
ities which win a way to office, and neglecting those which will 



1 Whblp, puppy. 

2 Cos-tumb', dress. 

8 Dk-bis'ion, ridicule with contempt. 
4 Uh-chab'i-ta-blk-nkss, want of justice 
and kindness. 



5 Lav'ish-ino, spending profiisely and 
needlessly. 

6 Scmpt'u-ous, luxurious and expensiye. 

7 Taw'dbt, meanly showy ; fine, but not 
elegant 
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qualify tliein to fill honorably the posts to which thej aspire,^ I 
recall the patch on both knees, and gloves on, 

11. When I see men sacrificing peace of -mind and health of 
body to the insane pursuit of wealth, living in ignorance of the 
children who are growing up around them, cutting themselves off 
from the highest and purest pleasures of their nature, and so 
perverting their humanity that that which was sought as a means 
insensibly comes to be followed as an end, I say to myself, a patch 
on both knees, and gloves on. 

12. When I see thousands squandered for selfishness and 
ostentation,' and nothing bestowed for charity, — when I see fine 
ladies, be-satined and be-jewelled, cheapening the toil of dress- 
makers, and with harsh words embittering the bitter bread of 
dependence, — when I see the poor turned away firom proud 
houses, where the crumbs of the table would be to them a feast, 
— I think of the patch on both knees, and gloves on. 

13. When I see men lynx-eyed^ to the &ults of others, and 
mole-eyed* to their own, — when I see a savageness of virtue 
which forgives nothing, tolerates^ nothing, and makes allowances 
for nothing, — when a decent life and conversation are thought 
sufficient warrant and excuse for evil-speaking and all manner of 
uncharitableness, — I recall the patch on both knees, and gloves on. 

Geokqb S. Hillabd.^ 



LVni. THE FIEE-FLY. 



1. On the evening of a hot and sultry sunmier day, Maria, 
a poor widow, sat at the open window of her little chamber, and 
gazed out upon the neat orchard which surrounded her cottage. 
The grass had been mown in the morning, but the heat of the 
sun had soon dried it. She had already gathered it into heaps. 



lAs-piRi', have an ambition for; long 
for } reach up after. 

2 Os-tbn-ta'tion, parade, display. 

SLtvx'ktbd, sharp-eyed, because the 
sight of the lynx is rery keen. 

4Molk'ktxd, dull-sighted, because the 

18 



mole*s eyes are so small he seems to have, 
and is by many thought to have, none. 

5 Tol'b-rates, bears, endures. 

6 An American author ; a lawyer of Bos- 
ton } distinguished as a scholar, orator, au- 
thor, dtisen and Jurist 
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and the sweet smell of the hay now blew into the chamber, as if 
to refireah and strengthdb her after her labor. 

2. The glow of sunset was already £iding npon the border of 
the clear and oloadless sky, and the moon shone calm and bri^t 
into the little chamber, shadowing the sqnare panes of the hal& 
open window, together with the grape-vine which adorned it, 
upon the nicelynsanded floor. Little Ferdinand, a boy of box 
years of age, stood leaning against the window-frame ; his bloom- 
ing &ce and yeUow locks, with a portion of his white clean shirt- 
sleeyes and scarlet yest, were distinctly yisible in the moonlight. 

8. The poor woman was sitting thus to rest herself; but, 
oppressiye as had been the labor of the sultry day, yet a heavi^ 
burden weighed upon her bosom, and rendered her foigetM of 
her weariness. She had eaten but a spoonM or two of their 
supper, which consisted of a bowl of bread and milk. 

4. Little Ferdinand, also, was greatly disturbed, but he did 
not speak, because he saw that his mother was so sorrowfol. 
Haying obseryed that his mother, instead of eating, wept yery 
bitterly, he had laid aside his spoon, and the earthen dish still 
stood upon the table, almost as full as when it was served up. 
It was so placed in the moonbeams that it cast a clear, round 
light upon the ceiling of the chamber. 

5. Maria was left a widow in the early part of the past spring. ^ 
Her deceased husband, one of the worthiest young men in the 
village, had saved, by industry and economy, a sum of money 
sufficient to purchase the little cottage, with its neat meadow, 
though not entirely free from encumbrance.^ He had planted 
the green and cheerfrd field with young trees, which already 
bore the finest fruit. 

6. He had chosen Maria for his wife, although she was a poor 
orphan, and her parents had been able to give her nothing more 
than a good education, because she was known as the most pious, 
industrious, and well-behaved maiden in the village. They had 
lived very happily together. But the typhus fever broke out in 
the village, and her husband died. Having nursed him with the 

1 Bs-ouic'BiiiiroB, clog *, it meuiB here a cUUm against the estate ; part of Che prtoe 
Btill due, and to be paid. 
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greatest tendemess, she herself was attacked by it after his death, 
and barely escaped with life. 

7. Her deceased husband had long labored for the richest 
peasant in the country, a man by the name of Meyer.^ The 
peasant, who highly esteemed him on account of his fidelity and 
industry, had lent him three hundred crowns to purchase this 
cottage, with the ground belonging to it, upon condition that he 
would pay off fifty crowns yearly, twenty-five in money and 
twenty-fiye in labor. Until the year when he was taken sick, 
her husband had fiiithfully performed his agreement, and the 
debt now amounted to but fifty crowns. Maria knew all this 
very well. 

8. Meyer now died of the same disease. The heirs, a son and 
a dau^ter-in-law, found the note for the three hundred crowns 
among the papers of the deceased. They did not know a word 
about the a&ir, as the old man had never spoken of it to them. 
They now claimed the whole sum ftom the poor widow. The 
terrified iMiaan assured them, calling Heaven to witness, that her 
deceased husband had paid off the whole of the debt, except fidy 
crowns. But all this was of no avail. 

9. As she could not prove that anything had been paid, it 
was decided in a court of law that the claim against her was 
valid.^ The heirs insisted upon payment, and, as poor Maria 
had nothing but her cottage and grounds, this little property must 
now be sold. The following morning was appointed for the sale. 
She had heard this an hour before, just as she had finished her 
day's work. A neighbor had called out over the hedge and told 
it to her. 

10. It was for this reason that she now sat so sorrowed by the 
open window. There was a sad silence. " Alas ! " she said to 
herself, " I have to-day, then, raked the hay from the orchard 
for the last time. The early yellow plums, which I picked this 
morning for Ferdinand, are the last fruit which the poor boy 
will eat from the trees which his father planted for him. Yes, 
this may be the last night we shall ^end beneath this roof. By 

I Pronottnoed, itfay'er. I 2VAL'ii>,in force, strong, good against 

ifaer. 
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thiB time to-morrow this cottage will be another's property, and 
who can say bat we shall be tamed oat at once? Heaven alone 
knows where we shall find shelter to-morrow ! Perhaps under 
the open heaven ! " She began to sob violently. 

11. Little Ferdinand, who onlil now had not moved, came 
forward, and said, " Mother, do not cry so bitterly — or else 
I cannot talk to yoa. Bo yoa not know what &.ther said, as 
he died there on that bed 7 * Do not weep so,' he said ; < Grod 
is a father to poor widows and orphans. Call upon him in thy 
distress, and he will aid ihee.' That is what he said, and is it 
not trae, mother 7 " 

12. " Yes, dear child,** said his mother, " it is trae." « Well," 
said the little boy, " why do you weep so, then 7 Pray to God, 
and he will help thee." "You are right, my child!" said 
his mother, and her tears flowed less bitterly, and comfort was 
mingled with her sorrow. 8he folded her hands, and raised her 
moist eyes toward heaven, and Ferdinand folded his little hands 
also, and looked upward, and they both prayed fenrfply, while 
the bright moon shone upon them. 

13. As they were thus engaged, Ferdinand suddenly ex- 
claimed, with outstretched finger, " Mother, look ! what is that 7 
Yonder moves a little light ! Yonder flies a little star ! Look, 
there it hurries by the window! 0, see, now it comes in! 
How bright and btoutiful it shines! See what a greenidi 
light ! It is almost as beautiful as the evening star ! Now it 
moves along the ceUing ! How wonderM ! " 

14. " It is a fire-fly," said his mother. « In the day-time it 
is a small and unsightly insect, but in the night it gives out a 
most beautiful light." " May I catch it 7 " said the boy. "Will 
it not hurt me 7 and will not the light bum me 7 " " No, it 
will not burn you," said his mother, smiling, while the tears still 
streamed down her cheeks. " Catch it, and examine it closer. 
It is one of the wonders of God's almighty power." 

15. The boy, entirely forgetful of his sorrow, at once tried to 
catch the sparkling fire-fly, now on the floor, now under the table, 
now under the chair. " Ah, me, what a pity ! " cried the boy, 
for just as he had stretched out his hand to grasp the bright 
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insect, it flew behind the great cheet that stood against the wall. 
He looked under the chest " I see it plainly enough," he said; 
*' there it is, close against the wall ; and the white wall and the 
floor, and every bit of dust near it, shine as if the moon shone 
upon them ; but I cannot reach it My arm is not long enough." 
" Have patience," said his mother, " it will soon come out again." 

16. The boy waited a little while, then came to his mother, 
and said, with a soft, implorbg^ voice, ** Mother, do you get it 
out for me, or move the chest out a little &om the wall, and I 
can easily catch it" The mother arose, moved the chest &om 
the wall, and the boy took the quiet fire-fly, examined it in the 
hollow of his litde hand, and was more delighted with it than 
ever a prince or princess was with the most brilliant diamond, 

17. But his mother's attention was attracted by a different 
object. As she moved the chest, something, which had stuck 
between it and the wall, fell upon the floor. She uttered a 
loud cry as she picked it up. << Ah ! " she exclaimed, " now all 
our trouble is over ! That is last year's account book, which I 
have so long looked for in vain. I thought that it had been 
destroyed by strangers, perhaps, while I lay senseless during my 
illness ! Now it can be shown that your father paid the money 
they demand of us." 

18. She at once lighted a lamp, and turned over the leaves of 
the account book, while tears of joy sparkled in her eyes. Every- 
thing was correctly put down — the sum which her deceased 
husband owed of the three hundred crowns at the beginning of 
the year, and what he had paid off in money and in work. Be* 
low stood the following lines, written in old Meyer's Qwn hand. 
" I have settled accounts with James Bloom to-day (St. Martin's 
day), and he now owes me but fifty crowns." 

19. The mother stood for a while in silent astonishment, and 
then said, " 0, my child, it was God's domg ! I feel a thrilP 
of awe and reverence when I reflect upon it. As we both 
prayed and wept, there came the sparkling fire-fly, and pointed 
out the spot where this book was concealed. Yes, truly, God's 

1 Ix-PLon'uio, . beseeching, oskiDg eur- 1 8 Thbill, a ihaip, tingUng, qalTering 
HMtly. I senpation. 

18* 
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band is seen in all things, however trifling. Nothing comes by 
ehanoe. Eyen the hairs of onr heads are numbered; not a 
a|Mrrow falls to the ground without ffis knowledge. Remember 
this for thy life long, and put thy trust in Him, especially in time 
of need. It is easy for Him to aid and to save. He can send us 
help by a winged insect ! " 

20. Hie mother could not sleep that night for joy. Soon 
after the break of day she took her way to the judge, who at 
once sent for the heir. He came. He acknowledged the writing 
as genuine, and was much ashamed of his conduct ; and when 
the poor widow had related the whole account of her evening 
prayer, and of the appearance of the sparkling fire-fly, young 
Meyer was so much moved that he determined to make atone- 
ment^ for his injustice. 

21. ** God is the father of the widow and the fatherless," said 
he, **and their avenger also. Pardon me for my harshness 
toward you. It was owing to an error. As a recompense for 
the suffering which I have caused you, I release you from the 
payment of the fifty crowns, and, if you are at any time in need, 
come to me, and I will alwajrs assist you. I now see clearly 
that those who trust in God He will never forsake, — and that 
confidence in Him is a safer dependence than great riches. And 
if ever I come to want, or if my wife should be a widow and 
my children orphans, may He help us also, as He has helped 
you ! " 

22. " Trust always thus in Him," said the judge, " and be as 
upright as this poor widow, and help will not be wanting to yon 
in time of need." From the Crerman. 



MX. — AN KBUPnON OF MOUNT VESUVIUS.* 

1. The eyes of the crowd beheld, with ineffable^ dismay, a 
vast vapor shooting from the summit of Yesuvius, in the form of 



1 A-tonb'mbht, recondliation, expiation. 

8 In Naples, Italy. This eraption oo- 
anrred In ▲. d. 70. It destroyed the towns 
of per-ca-la'ne-^m and Pompe'lri^ the for- 



mer by a stream of lava, the latter by a 
shower of ashes. 

8 Iv-Kr'rA-BLs, unspeakable, nnatterabte, 
inexpressible. 
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a gigantic pine-tree ; the trunk, blackness ; the branches, fire, 
that shiA^ed and wavered in its hues with eyery moment ; now 
fiercely luminous,^ now of a dull and dying red, that again biassed 
terrifically forth with intolerable' glare. 

2. Then there arose on high the universal shrieks of women ; 
the men stared at each other, but were dumb. At that moment 
they felt the earth shake beneath their feet ; the walls of the thea- 
tre trembled ; and beyond, in the distance, they heard the crash 
of filing roo&. An instant more, and the mountain-cloud 
seemed to roll toward them, dark and rapid like a torrent ; at 
the same time it cast forth j&om its bosom a shower of ashes, 
mixed with fragments of burning stone ! Over the crushing 
vines, over the desolate streets, over the amphitheatre' itself, — 
&r and wide, — with many a mighty splash in the agitated sea, 
fell that awi^ shower ! 

3. The cloud advanced, darker, disgorging showers of ashes 
and pumice-stones* ;, and, amid the other horrors, the mighty 
mountain now cast up columns of boiling water. Blenf^ and 
kneaded with the half-burning ashes, the streams fell like seeth- 
ing^ mud over the streets, in frequent intervals. 

4. The cloud, which had scattered so deep a murkiness' over 
the day, at length settled into a solid and impenetrable mass. 
But in proportion as the blackness gathered did the lightnings 
around Vesuvius increase in their vivid and scorching glare. 

5. Nor was their horrible beauty confined to their hues of 
fire. Now brightly blue, as the most azure depth of a southern 
sky ; now of a livid and snake-like green, darting restlessly to 
and firo, as the folds of an enormous serpent ; now of a lurid^ and 
intolerable crimson, gushing forth through the columns of smoke 
&kT and wide, and lighting up all Pompeii ; then suddenly dying 
into a sickly paleness, like the ghost of its own life ! 



1 Ld'mi-nous, fall of light, sbiniiig, emit- 
ting light. 

9 In-tol'b-ra-blk, not to be borne, nnen- 
dorabte. 

8 Ax-phi-thk'a-tbb, (&m-fe-the'»iar) a 
building of a ciroolar or oval finnn, haying 
ttf area encompassed with rows of seats, 



one above another, and used for pablio 
shows, such as combats. 

4 Pu'MiOB, a sponge-Uke, light stone. 

5 Blkmt, mingled, blended. 

6 Sbbth'iho, scalding, boiling. 

7 MuK<Ki-zns8, darkness and gloom. 

8 LcKbis, dismally pale, purplish. 
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6. In the pauBes of the showers were heard the rambling of 
the earth beneath, and the groaning waves of the tortured sea ; 
or, lower still, and audible^ but to the watoh of intensest fear, 
the grinding and hissing maimar of the escaping gases throng 
the chasms of the distant monntain. 

7. The ashes, in many places, were already knee-deep ; and in 
some places, immense fragments of rock, hurled upon the house- 
roo&, bore down along the streets masses of confused ruin, which 
yet more and more, with every hour, obstructed the way ; and, as 
the day advanced, the motion of the earth was more sensibly felt ; 
the footing seemed to slide and creep, nor could chariot or litter* 
be kept steady, even on iiie most level ground. 

8. Sometimes the hugw stones, striking against each other as 
they fell, broke into countless fragments, emitting sparks of fire, 
which caught whatever was combustible within their reach ; and 
along the plains beyond the city the darkness was now terribly 
relieved, &r several houses and even vineyiirds had be^ set on 
flames; and at various intervals the fires rose fiercely and sul- 
lenly against the solid gloom. The dozens had endeavored to 
place rows of torcheli in the most frequented spots ; but these 
rarely continued long; the showers and the wind extinguished 



9. Suddenly arose an intense and lurid glow. Bright and 
gigantic through the darkness which closed around it, the moun- 
tain shone, a pile of fire ! Its summit seemed riven in two; or 
rather, above its surface, there seraied to rise two monster-shapes, 
each confronting'^ each, as demons contending for a world. These 
were of one deep blood-red hue of fire, which lighted up the whole 
atmosphere ; but below, the nether^ part of the mountain was 
still dark and shrouded, save in three places, adown whi<^ flowed 
serpentine* and irregular rivers of the molten lava. Darkly red 
through the profound gloom of their banks, they flowed slowly 
on, as towards the devoted city. And through the still air was 
heard the rattling of the fragments of rock, hurling one upon 



1 Au'di-blb, that can be heard. 

2 IdT'iBB, a carriage in which the rider, 
lying at length* is borne bj jam or beasts. 



8 CoN-raosT'iNO, opposing face to face, 

4 Nb'thkb, lowor. 

H Sbr'pbn-tinb, winding like a serpenk 
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another, as they were borne down the fiery cataracts,^ darkening 
for one instant the spot where they fell, and sofifiised^ the next in 
.the burnished' hues of the flood along which they floated ! 

10. Suddenly a duller shade fell over the air ; and one of the 
two gigantic crests into which the summit had been divided, 
rocked and waved to and fro; and then, with a sounds the might- 
iness of which no language can describe, it fell fix>m its burning 
base, and rushed, an avalanche of fire, down the sides of the moun- 
tain. At the same instant gushed forth a volume of blackest 
smoke, rolling on, over air, sea and earth. Another, and another, 
and another shower of ashes, &r more pro^ise^ than before, scat- 
tered fresh desolation along the streets, and darkness once more 
wrsLpt them as a veil. 

11. The whole elements of civilization* were broken up. If, 
in the darkness, wife was separated from husband, or parent from 
child, vain was the hope of reunion. Each hurried blindly and 
confusedly on. Nothing was left save the law of self-preserva- 
tion. BULWJKR.' 



LX. THE BISINO OF THE MOON AT SEA. 

GoHB up ! the moon is rising fast. 
The sea is calm, the deck is clear : 
Come, mother, stay no longer here — 

The moonlight will not always last. 

Do you remember once you talked 
With me of Christ upon the sea ? 
Now hearken, for this seems to me 

The shining path where Jesus walked ! 

And when the silvery brightness came 
Along the sparkling waves to-night. 
My heart leaped trembling at the sight, 

And then I spoke our Savior's name. 



1 Cat'a-racts, falls, cascades. 

2 StTF'riTSBD, spread over. 

8 BDs'mSHiBD, polished, brightened up. 

4 PBO-rusx', lavishly abundant. 

5 CiT-i-u-SA'TXON, all those social dream- 



stances which distinguish refined society 
from the savage state. 

6 Sir Edward Bitlwkr Lttton, a distin- 
guished English author and statesman} 
espedaUy eminent as a novelist. 
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I Bhoald not fear hiB holy will, 

If now he stood in yon bright plaoe, 
And I ooald see his bleBsed^&oe, 

And hear him whisper, "Peace, be etiU ! " 

J. T. Fzau 



LU. — TQB CHAHELXON. 

OfT has it been my lot to marie 
A proad, conceited, talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To goard their master 'gainst a post ; 
Yet round the world the man had been, 
To see whatever ooold be seen. 
Betnming from his finished tonr, 
Grown ten tunes perter than before, 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travelled fool your mouth will stop : 
" Sir, if my judgment you '11 allow — 
I We seen, and sure I ought to know ; " 
So begs you 'd pay a due submission. 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a cast. 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they passed, 
And on their way in friendly chat. 
Now talked of this, and then of that — 
Discoursed awhile, 'mongst other matter, 
Of the chameleon's form and naturp. 
" A stranger animal," cries one, 
" Sure never lived beneath the sun : 
A lizard's body, lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue ; 
Its foot with triple claw disjoined, 
And what a length of tail behind ! 
How slow its pace ! and then its hue — 
Who ever saw so fine a blue ? " 

1 VuLDS, JAMK9 T., an Amerioan poet, resident in Boston. 
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« Hold iliere," ibe odifir qaidc relies, 
<* T is green, — I saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay, 
And warmed it in the sonny ray ; 
Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed, 
And saw it eat the air for food ! " 

" I 'ye seen it, sir, as well as yon, 
And most again affirm 'tis bine. 
At leisure I the beast surveyed, 
Extended in the cooUng shade." 

'* T is green, 't is green, sir, I assure ye." 

" Green ! " cries the other, in a fery. 
" Why, sir, d' ye think I Ve lost my eyes ? " 

" T were no great loss," the friend replies ; 
" For if they always serve you thus, 
You '11 find them but of little use." 

So high at last the contest rose, 
From words they almost came to blows ; 
When luckily came by a third ; 
To him the question they referred. 
And begged he 'd tell them, if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 

" Sirs," cried the umpire, " cease your pother, 
The creature 's neither one nor t' other : 
I caught the animal last night. 
And viewed it o'er by candle-light ; 
I marked it well — 't was black as jet. 
You stare ; but, sirs, I 've got it yet. 
And can produce it." " Pray, sir, do ; 
I *11 lay my life, the thing is blue." 

" And I '11 be sworn, that when you 've seen 
The reptile, you 11 pronounce him green." 

" Well, then, at once to ease the doubt," 
Eeplies the man, " I '11 turn him out ; 
And when before your eyes I 've set him. 
If you don't find him black, I '11 eat him." 

He said ; then Ml before their sight 
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Pkodnoed the beast, and lo— twas white ! 
Both stared; the man looked wondroiiB wise. 

'* My ehildren,'* the chameleon cries, 
(Thai first the oreatore fiyond a tongae,) 
^' Yon all are right, and all are wrong : 
When next you talk of what you view, 
lliinkDtherB see as well as you ; 
No wonder, if you find that none 
Prefers yonr eyesight to his own." Mebbick.^ 



LXn. — ON THB VOBICATION Of CHABACTEB. 

1. Thx weakness and helplessness of humanity, in relation to 
the fertones of this life, have been a favorite theme with philoso- 
pheiB and teachers ever since the world began ; and every term 
expressive of all that is uncertaio, insubstantial,^ and unstable, 
has been exhausted in describing the feebleness of man's power 
to retain in possession the good things of this life, or ev^ life 
itself. 

2. However firmly the hand of man may seem to grasp power, 
reputation, or wealth ; however numerous may be the band of 
children or friends that surrounds him, he has no certainty that 
he may not die friendless and a pauper.' In fact, the most bril- 
liant success in life seems sometimes to be permitted, only that it 
may make the darkness of succeeding reverses^ the more pro- 
found. 

3. Weak and helpless as we may be in the affairs of this life, 
there is, however, one thing over which we have entire control. 
Riches may take to themselves wings, though honest industry 
exert its best efforts to acquire and retain them ; power is taken 
away from hands that seek to use it only for the good of those 
they govern ; reputation may become tarnished, though virtue be 



1 MsRRiOK, Jaxks, an Bnglish dergyman 
and poet He wag born at Beading, Sng- 
land, in 1720, and died in 1769. 

2 In-8ub-stah'tul, withoat BoMitj or 
mibetaace, not real. 



SPau'pkb (pOr-pAr), one sapported en* 
tirely by public ainui or charity. 

4 Re-vbbs'jbs, changes to the contrary; 
changes from wealth to poverty, or good to 
ill ; yicissltudes of fortune. 
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without spot ; health may vanish, though its laws, so &r as we 
understand them, be strictly obeyed ; but there is one thing left 
which misfortune cannot touch, which God is ever seeking to aid 
us in building up, and over which he permits us to hold absolute^ 
control ; and this is character. For this, and for this alone, we 
are entirely responsible. 

4. ' We may fail in all else, let our endeavors be earnest and 
patient as they may ; but all other failures touch us only in our 
extemaP lives. If we have used our best endeavors to attain 
success in the pursuit of temporaP objects, we are not responsible 
though we fail. But if we do not succeed in attaining true health 
and wealth and power of character, the responsibility is all our 
own ; and the consequences of our failure are not bounded by 
the shores of time, but stretch onward through the limitless 
regions of eternity. If we strive for this, success is certain, for 
the Lord works with us to will and to do. If we do not strive, 
it were better for us that we had never been bom. 

5. Character is all we can take with us when we leave this ' 
world. Fortune, learning, reputation, power, must all be left 
behind us in the region of material* things ; but character, the 
spiritual* substance of our being, will abide with us forever. 

Miss Chandler.^ 



LXin. — THE CHAIN OF DBSTBUCTION.' 

1. Basil and Francis set about looking for humming-bird's 
nests, while Lucien was watching the evolutions of the little 
creatures, which were constantly flying from flower to flower. 
The point upon which our young naturalist wished to be 



1 Ab'so-lutb, entire, complete. 

2 Bx'tkr-nal, outside, outer. 

3 Tem'po-ril, relating to this world simply, 
or to the present life ; referring to the things 
of time, and not of eternity. 

4 Ma-tb'ri-al, relating to matter, or things 
we can see, feel, taste, smell, or touch. 

5 SpiH'rr-r-AL, relating to the spirit, mind 
or soul ; distinct firom matter. 

6CBANDLBB, Mart G., an American 
writer. 

19 



7 It is well to bear in mind that, in the 
order of nature, animals, though sul\iect to 
death, yet meet it generally without any, or 
with but little, prerlous suffering from pain 
or anxiety. It is also inflicted in the way 
that causes least pain. Were living crea- 
tures left to die by old age, or to multiply 
without being destroyed by each other, the 
amount of pain and misery would doubtless 
be infinitely greater than it now is in the 
present order of ProYidence. 
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satisfied was, whether the humming-birds cat insects as well 
ai honey, — a point which has been debated among ornithol- 
ogists.^ 

2. As he stood watching them, a large bumble-bee came whiz- 
zing along, and settled in one of the flowers. Its feet had 
scarcely touched the bright petals,^ when the male ruby-throat 
darted towards it, and attacked it like a little fury. Both came 
out of the flower together, carrying on their miniature battle as 
they flew ; but, after a short contest, the bee turned tail, and flew 
off with an angry-like buzz, no doubt occasioned by the pl3ring 
of his wings more rapidly in flight. 

3. A shout from Francis now told that the nest was discov- 
ered. There it was, in the fork of a low branch, but without 
eggs as yet — else the birds would not both have been abroad. 
The nest was examined by all three, though they did not disturb 
it from its position. It was built of fine threads of Spanish moss, 
with which it was tied to the branch ; and it was lined on. the 
inside with the silken down of the anemone.^ It was a hemi- 
sphere,^ open at the top, and but one inch in diameter. In fact, 
so small was the whole structure, that any one but the sharp- 
eyed, bird-catching, nest-seeking Francis would have taken it for 
a knob on the bark of the tree. 

4. All three now returned to watch the manoeuvres'' of the 
birds, which, not having seen them by the nest, still continued 
playing amon^ the flowers. The boys stole as near as possible, 
keeping behind a large bunch of hanging vines. Lucien was 
nearest, and his face was within a few feet of the little creatures, 
so that he coidd observe every motion they made. 

5. He was soon gratified with a sight that determined his 
point for him. A swarm of small, blue- winged flies attracted his 
attention. They were among the blossoms, sometimes resting 
upon them, and sometimes flitting about from one to another. 
He saw the birds several times dash at them with open bills, and 
pick them from their perch ; so the question was decided, — the 



1 Ob-hi-thol'o-gists, those who study the 
Btraotore, nature and habits of birds. 

2 Pet'als, the leaves of flowers. 



8 A-nbm'o-nie, the wind-flower. 

4 Hbh-i-bphxrb, a half globe. 

s MA-N(Bu'yBKS (ma-nu'verz), stratagems. 
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humming-birds wore insect-eaters. After a while the female flew 
off to her nest, leaving the male still among the flowers. 

6. The curiosity of the boys was now satisfied, and they were 
about to return to the tent, when Lucien suddenly made a mo- 
tion, whispering the others to remain silent. Francis first 
caught sight of the object which had caused this behavior on the 
part of his brother, and then Basil saw it. A hideous object it 
was. 

7. Crouching among the leaves, now crawling sidewise, now 
making short springs, and then hiding itself, went a fearful-look- 
ing creature. It was about the size of one of the birds, but far 
different in appearance. Its body consisted of two pieces, joined 
about the middle, and covered all over with a reddish-brown 
wool or hair, that stood upright like bristles. 

8. It had ten limbs — long, crooked, and covered with hair, 
like the body — two curved, claw-like antennae^ or feelers in 
&ont, and two horns projecting behind, so that, but for the sharp, 
fiery eyes of the creature, it would have been difficult to tell ita 
head from its hinder part. Its rusty color, ill-shaped, body, and 
hairy legs, combined with the piercing look from its eyes, gave it 
a most vicious appearance, such as belongs, less or more, to all 
of its race — for it was of the race of spiders. 

9. " The leaping tarantula^ ! " whispered Lucien to his broth- 
ers. " See," he continued, " it is after the ruby-throat ! " TThis 
was evident. Step by step, and leap after leap, it was approach- 
ing the cluster of blossoms where the humming-bird was at that 
moment engaged. Its eyes were bent eagerly upon the latter ; 
and whenever it flew up from the flowers and whirred idly about, 
the tarantula squatted itself closely, hiding behind the leaves of 
the vines. 

10. On the other hand, when the bird settled a moment and 
appeared busily feeding, the skulking creature would advance a 
stage nearer, either by a quick run or a leap, when it would again 
conceal itself and await a fresh opportunity. As the bird flitted 
about a good deal, the spider had frequently to change its direc- 

1 AN-TBN'NiE, horns or horn-Uke pro- | heads of certain insects ; tentacles ; feelers, 
cesses, or moyable tubular organs on the I 8 Pronounced, tchr&n'tu-la. 
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tion in following. The former, after one of its short flights, set- 
tled into a trumpet-flower, Erectly in front of where the latter 
lay crouching. It did not enter the cup of the flower, but 
remained at the mouth — poised^ upon its whirling wings — while 
with its long, prehensile^ tongue it drew out the honey. 

11. It had scarcely been a moment in this position, when the 
tarantula sprang forward and clutched it round the body with his 
antennas. The bird, with a wild chirrup, lik^ that of a distressed 
cricket, flew outward and upwards. Its wings were still free, 
and all expected it would carry off the spider that was now seen 
clinging around it. 

12. Not so, however. On getting a few feet from the flower, 
its flight appeared to be suddenly checked ; and, although it still 
kept in the air, flying first one way and then another, it was evi- 
dent that something restrained it from getting clear off. On 
looking more attentively, a fine silken line was seen stretching 
from the trees to the fluttering creature. It was the thread of 
the spider, and this it was that prevented his victim from carry- 
ing him into the air. 

13. The little wings soon ceased to move, and both bird and 
spider fell to the end of the thread, where they hung for a mo- 
ment suspended." The boys could see that the bird was dead, 
and the mandibles* of the tarantula were buried in its shining 
throat. 

14. Francis would have rushed forward to kill the destroyer ; 
but Lucien, who was too ardent a naturalist to have his lesson 
thus interrupted, restrained his more impetuous'^ brother, and all 
three remained quiet as before. 

15. TThe tarantula now commenced reeling in his line, for the 
purpose of carrying his prey up among the branches, where he 
had his nest. The boys looked upward to discover the latter. 
There, sure enough, was the web, in a shaded comer, stretching 



1 Poised, balanced. 

2 Pbb-hbn'silb, adapted to seize or grasp, 
like the tails of some monkeys, or the trunk 
of an elephant. 



8 Sus-pkstd'kd, hanging down. 
4 Man'di-bles, upper jaws of insects, 
both Jaws of birds, lower Jaws of beasts. 
6 Im-pxt'u-ous, vehement, hasty. 
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its meshes &onK a large liana^ to the trunk of the tupelo ;^ and 
towards this point the spider now slowly progressed with his life^ 
less victim. 

16. As thej watched his motions, their eyes were caught by a 
shining object that moved along the wrinkled bark of the liana. 
Aa the vine was nearly a foot in diameter, and of a deep ferru-i 
ginous^ color, this object was the more apparent against its dark 
ground, for it was a creature of brilliant hues. 

17. It was an animal of the lizard species ; and if any lizard 
could be considered beautiM, this one might have been so 
called. But the hideous, half-human form of these animals, their 
piercing looks, their stealthy and predatory^ habits, and, above 
all, the knowledge that the bite of several of their species is 
poisonous, combine to render them objects that excite disgust and 
awe, rather than admiration. 

18. This one, as we have already said, was of the most bril- 
liant color. The whole of its upper surface was a golden green, 
vivid as the hues of an emerald ; while its body underneath was 
greenish-white. But this part, as it lay along the liana, was 
not seen; and a pure, uniform green was the apparent color 
of the whole animal. There was one conspicuous exception — 
the throat. Ttis was swollen out, as though by inflation, exhib- 
iting a surface of the brightest scarlet, that appeared in the sun 
as if painted with vermilion. 

19. The eyes of the animal shone like flame — for the irides* 
were, in fact, the color of burnished gold, with small pupils, 
sparkling like diamonds, in their midst. Its arms and limbs 
were of the same color as the body ; and its branching feet 
exhibited the peculiarity of having small knots, or tubercles,^ at 
the ends of the toes. 

20. Basil and Francis had often seen the species before, and 
were familiar with it under the name of " green lizard " and 
" chameleon," — both of which names are applied to it in com-? 
mon phraseology. Tlie animal was not over six inches in 



1 Li-a'na (l^&'n&)i ^ woody, creeping 
plant ; a vine. 

2 Tu'PE-LO, a gum-tree. 

3 fanrXu'oi-'UOVB. like rust of iron. 

. 19* 



4 Prkd'a-to-bt, plundering, ravenous. 
G Ib'i-des, or Irises, the dark circle about 
the pupil or apple of the eye. 
6 Tu'ber-clbs, small swelUi^gs or tomom. 
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length ; and its long, ooffin-Bhaped head, and slender, whip-like 
tul, were at least two-lhirds of this extent. When first noticed, 
it was passing up the liana, for the latter slanted upwards between 
the trees. 

21. It did not see the boys ; or, at all events, did not regard 
their presence — for the chameleon is a bold little animal, and is 
not afraid of man. Up to this time it had not seen the tarantula 
either. As it was passing onward, its eyes fell upon the latter 
as he climbed up his silken ladder. Ail at once the lizard 
stopped, and put itself in a crouching attitude. Its color suddenly 
changed. The vermilion throat became white, and then ashy 
pale ; and the bright green of its body faded into a dark brown, 
or rust color, until it was difficult to distinguish the animal from 
the bark of the liana ! 

22. Had the eyes of the spectators not been already fixed 
upon it, they might have supposed that it had disappeared alto- 
gether. After crouching for a few seconds, it seemed to have 
formed its plan of attack — for it was evident that it meant to 
attack the spider — such, with flies and other insects, being its 
natural food and prey. 

23. It passed to the opposite side of the liana, and then pro- 
ceeded upward, making for the nest of the tarantula. It reached 
this point by a single run, although its back was downward as it 
crawled. This it could easily do by means of the tubercles upon 
its toes, -^ which enable such lizards to walk upon perpendicular 
walls, up glass windows, or along the smoothest ceilings. 

24. For some moments it lay quiet, in a crouching attitude, 
waiting the approach of the spider, that, busied with his own 
affairs, did not dream of a lurking foe so near him. The taran- 
tula was, no doubt, in high spirits at the moment, exulting at the 
prospect of the banquet of blood he should have, when he had 
carried the ruby-throat to his dark, silken cave. But he was 
destined never to reach that cave. 

25. When he had. got within a few inches of its entrance, the 
chameleon sprang out from the limb, seized the spider in his 
wide jaws, and all three — lizard, spider and bird — came to the 
ground together, The bird was let go in the Ml, and became 
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separated &om the others. Between these there was a short 
straggle over the grass — for the tarantula fought fiercely ; but 
he was no match for his antagonist ; who, in a few moments, had 
ground ofT his legs with his powerM jaws, and lefl him a help- 
less and motionless trunk. The chameleon now seized his victim 
bj the head, sunk his sharp, conical^ teeth into its skull, and thus 
killed it outright. 

26. What appeared singular to all was, that the moment the 
lizard had first sprung upon his prey, his bright colors returned 
like a flash, and he again appeared with his green back and red 
throat, if possible more brilliant than ever. He now commenced 
dragging the body of the spider over the grass, evidently making 
for some decayed logs, half covered with vines and briers, that 
formed a heap near the spot. Here, no doubt, was his retreat. 

Mayne Eeid. 



- LXrV. — THE CHAIN OP DESTRUCTION. — CONCLUDED. 

1. Francis, whose quick eyes were wandering about, sud- 
denly exclaimed, " Look — brothers, look ! — A scorpion-lizard ! " 
Basil and Lucien cast their §yes where Francis pointed — up to 
the trunk of a tree that rose over the spot where the chameleon 
was crawling. About twenty feet from the ground was a dark, 
round hole, evidently the former nest of the red-bellied wood- 
pecker. The birds, however, who made that nest, had deserted 
it ; for it was now occupied by a creature of a far different kind, 
— a scorpion-lizard, — whose red head and broad shoulders at 
the moment protruded from the hole. 

2. All who have travelled the great American forests are 
familiar with such a sight ; for this animal may often be observed 
in similar situations. A more disagreeable sight is rarely met 
with. The scorpion-lizard, with his red head and olive-brown 
body, is a hideous-looking reptile at best ; but when thus peering 
from his gloomy tree cave, moving his pointed snout from side to 
side, his dark eyes glancing all the while with a fierce, malig- 

1 CoM'i-OAL, Bhaped like ft cone^ wUch has a circle tat a base, and runs up to a point 
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oAot expnamon^ it is difficolt to conceive of a more vicions-look- 
ing creature. 

3. His head was in motion when Francis spoke, for it was 
this that had cao^t the eye of the boy. It was moring from 
side to side, protmded from the hole, the snout pointing down-> 
wards. The animal was watching the ground below, and evi- 
dently preparing to issue forth and come down. The chameleon, 
rustling over the leaves, had attracted his attention. 

4. As quick as lightning his whole body appeared upon the 
tree, and lay flat along the bark, head downwards. Here he 
halted for a moment ; then, raising his shoulders, he ran nimbly 
down the trunk, and rushing outwards sprang upon the chame- 
leon. The latter, thus suddenly attacked, dropped the spider, 
and at first showed an intention of retreating. 

5. Had he done so, the scorpion would have followed him no 
fbrther, as its only object in attacking him was to rob him of his 
prey. The chameleon, however, is a courageous little animal ; 
and, seeing that his assailant was not much bigger than himself, — 
for the animal in question was one of the smallest of the lizard 
fiunily, — he turned again, and showed fight. His throat swelled 
to its largest extent, and grew brighter than ever. 

6. Both now stood facing each other, and about twelve inches 
apart, in threatening attitudes. Their eyes sparkled ; their forked 
tongues shot forth, glittering in the sun; and their heads at 
intervals rose and fell, in a manoeuvring manner, like a pair of 
pugilists^ preparing for a combat. 

7. After a short while, they sprang at each other open-jawed, 
wriggled over the ground for a moment, their tails flying in the 
air; then separated, and again assumed their defiant attitudes, 
manoeuvring as before. In this manner they met and parted 
several times, neither seeming to have gained much advantage. 

8. The weakest part of the green lizard lies in his tail. So 
tender is this appendage,^ that the slightest blow of a small 
switch will separate it from the body. The scorpion seemed to be 
aware of this fact, as he several times tried to get around his 

1 Pn'oiL-isTB, fighters with the fist, box- I 2 Ap-pkns'aok, something depending 
ers ; prise-fighters. I froni) or attached to as i part. 
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antagonist, or, in military phraseology, to " turn " him. It was 
evidently his intention to attack the tail. This the chameleon 
dreaded, and was equally desirous not to be " outflanked." ^ In 
whatever way the scorpion manoeuvred, his antagonist met him 
with his scarlet front. 

9. For several minutes the battle raged, these little creatures 
exhibiting as much fury and fierceness as if they had been a pair 
of great crocodiles. The chameleon at length began to show 
symptoms of giving out. The throat grew paler, the green 
became less vivid, and it was evident that he was getting the 
worst of it. 

10. The scorpion now made a rush, and threw the other upon 
his back. Before the chameleon could recover himself, his 
antagonist seized his tail and bit it off close to the body. The 
poor little fellow, feeling that he had lost more than half his 
length, ran away, and hid himself among the logs. 

11. It was well for him, as it proved afterwards, that he had 
got off even thus mutilated^ ; and it would have been better for 
the scorpion had he remained in his hole. The battle between the 
two had carried them some distance from the spot where it first 
commenced, and under the leafy, spreading branches of a mul- 
berry-tree. 

12. While the fight was raging, a slight movement in the 
leaves above had attracted the attention of the boys. The next 
moment Jhred object was thrust downward, until a foot or so 
of it appeared hanging clear of the branches. It was about 
the thickness of a walking-cane ; but the glistening scales, and 
the elegant curving form, told that this singular object was a 
serpent. 

13. It did not remain stationary.* It was slowly and gradually 
letting itself down ; for more of its body was every moment 
becoming visible until a full yard of it hung out from the leaves. 
The remainder was hidden by the thick foliage, where its tail, no 
doubt, was coiled around a branch. That part of the body that 



1 Out-flank'bd, a military term, used 
when one army stretches, so as to oyerlap 
or get round a side of the other army. 



2 Mu'ti-LAT-BB, deprived of some limb, or 
essential part. 
8 Sta'tion-a-rt, fixed in one place. 
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w«8 seen was of a nnuonn Iflood-red color, though the bellj or 
under side was much the lightest. It was the red snake of the 
Bockj Mountains. 

14. The scorpion at this moment perceived the long, red body 
of the serpent dangling above him ; and, knowing from experience 
a terrible enemy, ran off, endeavoring to hide himself in the grass. 
Instead of making for a tree, where he might have escaped by 
his superior nimbleness, his concision and terror led him oat 
into the open ground. The snake dropped from the mulberry, 
and glided after, with his head raised high in the air, and his 
jaws wide open. In a second or two he overtook the lizard, and, 
striking forward and downward, killed it upon the spot. 

15. The snake, after having killed the lizard, remained out 
in the open ground, and, stretching himself along the grass, com- 
menced devouring it. Snakes do not masticate^ their food ; their 
teeth are not formed for this, but only for seizing and killing. 
The blood snake is not venomous, and is, therefore, without &ngs, 
such as venomous snakes possess. 

16. In lieu^ of these, he possesses a double row of sharp teeth ; 
and, like the " black snake," the ** whip," and some others, he 
is extremely swifr, and possesses certain powers of constriction' 
which are mostly wanting in serpents of the venomous tribes. 
Like all the others, he swallows his prey just as he kills it — 
whole. So with the one in question. Having placed the nose 
of the lizard opposite to his own, he opened his ja^ to their 
full extent, took in the head, and commenced gradually sucking 
the body down his throat. It was a curious operation, and the 
boys watched it with feelings of interest. 

17. But other eyes were bent upon the reptile. His bright, 
blood-colored body lying along the grass had caught the far- 
seeing eye of an enemy, whose dark shadow was now seen moving 
over the ground. On looking up, the boys beheld a large bird 
wheeling in the air. Its snow-white head and breast, the far- 
spread, taperiog wings, but, above all, the long, forked tail, told 

1 Mas'ti-catb, chew. i 8 Con-stbic'tion, contracting their ma»> 

2 Lav (lu), place or stead. I cles, and so squeezing their prey. 
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them at a glance what bird it was. It was the great southern 
kite. 

18. When first seen, he was sailing in circles, or, rather, in a 
spiral curve, that was constantly contracting downward and in- 
ward. The centre of that curve was the spot occupied by the 



19. It was a beautiful sight to behold this creature cutting 
the thin air. His flight was the model of ease and gracefulness, 
for in these no bird can equal the kite. Not a stroke of his long, 
pointed wings betrayed that he needed their assistance, and he 
seemed to glory that he could navigate the air without them. 
Besides, the motion of these, had he used them, might have 
caught the eye of his intended victim, and warned him of the 
danger. 

20. It was, indeed, a beautiful sight to watch him, as he 
swam through his airy circles, at one moment appearing all 
white, as his breast was turned to the spectators ; the next mo- 
ment, his black back and purple wings glittering in the sun, as 
sidewise he guided himself down the spiral curve. It was a 
beautiful sight, and the young hunters stood gazing with silent 
admiration. 

21. A few seconds from the time he was first noticed wheel- 
ing high in the air, the kite swept along the tops of the low trees, 
so close that the boys could distinguish the red iris of his glis- 
tening eyes. 

22. Now, for the first time, the snake caught sight of him. 
Hitherto it had been too much occupied with its own prey, which 
it had succeeded in swallowing. The shadow of the broad wings 
fell upon the sunlit sward directly before its eyes. It looked up, 
and saw its terrible enemy. It seemed to shiver through its 
whole length, and turn paler in color. It struck its head into 
the grass, endeavoring to hide itself. It was too late. The kite 
swooped gently downward, and, with open claw, poised himself a 
moment over the spot. As he rose again, the "reptile was seen 
wriggling in his talons ! 

23. A few strokes of his bold wing carried the kite upward, 
above the tallest trees ; but he was observed to fly heavily. As 
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he rose hi^er, the flapping of hiB wings became more harried 
and irregular. It was evident that somethiiig was impeding^ his 
flight The snake was no longer hanging from his talons. The 
reptile had twined itself around his body ; and ite glistening 
folds, like red bands, oould be seen half buried in the white plu- 
mage of the bird ! 

24. All at once the kite began to flatter — then one of his 
wings disappeared ; and, notwithstanding the hurried flapping of 
the other, both bird and serpent fell hurriedly to the earth ! 

25. They fell dose to the spot from whence they had risen. 
Neither was kiUed by the fall, nor, to all appearance, hurt ; for, 
the moment after they had touched the ground, both were seen 
engaged in a violent struggle — the bird evidently endeavoring 
to free himself from the folds of the reptile, while the latter 
seemed equally bent upon holding him ! 

26. The snake knew well that this was its only hope ; for, 
should it unfold itself and endeavor to escape, it would only give 
the kite an opportunity of clutching it a second time, when he 
would be certain to do it with more f&taX effect It was because 
the reptile had buried ite head in the grass that the kite had 
failed in seizing it properly by the neck, and putting an end to 
it at once. 

27. As things stood, the serpent had undoubtedly the advan- 
tage. But it was likely to prove a protracted* struggle ; for, 
although there was much twisting and wriggling over the ground, 
and flapping of the odd wing, that was still free, very little 
change for a long time appeared to take place in the relatiye 
position' of the combatants. This could be seen whenever they 
paused to rest themselves, which they did every two or three 
minutes. 

28. The kite at length got his beak close to the head of the 
serpent, and was striking with open mandibles,^ endeavoring to 
seize the jaw of the latter. He was upon his back — for these 
birds fight best in that position. The serpent, on the other hand, 



1 Iii-PBi>'iNO, hindering. 

3 Pbo-tract'kd, lengthened oat,prolonged. 

3 Bkl'a-«tb Pohsi'tioh means their places 



in respect to each other } the place of each 
in relation to the other. 
4 Mam'di-blb, two parts of the bilL 
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was trying his best to bite the bird ; and, for this purpose, at 
intervals extended its jaws, showing the double rows of sharp 
conical teeth. 

29. At one of these intervals, while its mouth was open, the 
kite struck quickly upward, and seized the lower jaw of the rep- 
tile in his beak. The latter closed its mouth on the instant ; but 
the homy mandible was impervious^ to its sharp teeth, and the 
bird regarded them not. 

30. Suddenly turning back upward, with the aid of his wing 
and one of his claws, he held himself fast to the ground, while 
with his strong neck he drew the head of the serpent close under 
him, until it lay within reach of his other claw. Then with a 
quick fierce stroke he planted his talons so as to encircle the 
throat of his adversary, clutching and holding it like a vice. 

31. This manoeuvre put a period to the contest. The red 
coils were seen to loosen, then fall off; and, although the reptile 
still writhed, it was only in its death struggles. In a few mo- 
ments its body lay along the grass, powerless and without mo- 
tion. 

32. The kite, after a short rest, drew his beak from the jaws 
of the serpent, raised his head, extended his wings, — to assure 
himself they were free, — and, with a scream of triumph, rose 
upward, the long carcass of the reptile trailing after him like a 
train! 

33. At this moment another scream reached the ears of the 
young hunters. It might have passed for the echo of the first, 
but its tones were wilder and louder. All eyes were turned to 
the direction whence it came. The boys knew very well what 
sort of a creature had uttered it, for they had heard such notes 
before. They knew it was the white-headed eagle. s 

34. They caught sight of him the moment they turned. It 
was not difficult to see him soaring upward — his great taU and 
broad wings being expanded about seven feet in extent, against 
the clear blue sky. 

35. When first seen, his flight was nearly in a straight line, 

1 Im-pbb'yi-ocs, that cannot be got through, impenetrable. 
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■Ifcpting up in the direction of the kite ; fer that was the ob|ect 
that had started him. He was eridentlj bent npon robbisg tbe 
latter of his late-gotten booty. 

86. The kite had heard the cry that edioed his own ; and, 
knowing its import,' at once plied all the power of his wingp to 
rise higher into the air. Up goes the kite, straining eveiy pinion 
of his pointed wings — up the spiral curve, raising himself 
towards the lenith. Upward follows the eagle, spirally as well, 
but in wider gyrations,' that embrace and seem to hold the cur- 
vatores of the other within their circumference.' Both birds 
circle concentrically.^ Now their orbits' cross each other ; now 
they are wheeling in parallel corves. 

37. Still upward flies the kite — still upward goes the pur- 
suing eagle. Closer and closer they appear to come ; narrower 
grow their soaring circles ; but that is because they are more 
distant, and seem so. See ! the kite is but a speck, and appears 
stationary ; now he is lost to the view. See ! the eagle b but a 
speck ; she, too, disappears. No, not altogether — the little spot 
like the l&agment of a white cloud, or a piece of snow upon the 
sky, that is her tail tip. Ha ! it is gone, too ; they are beyond 
the reach of our vision. 

88. Hark ! Did you hear that sound, like the whistling of 
a rocket 7 See ! something has fallen upon the tree-top, breaking 
several branches. As I live, it is the kite ! Dead he is, and 
the blood is spirting from a wound in his shoulder! Hark, 
again ! It is the eagle. See ! she has the serpent in her talons ! 

89. The eagle had shot down from her elevation, though no 
eye could haye followed her in that arrow-like descent. When 
within two or three hundred yards of the ground, her wings flew 
out, her tail was spread, and, suddenly lowered, fan-like, to its 
ftillest extent, arrested her downward course ; and, with a few 
measured strokes, she glided slowly over the tops of the trees, 
and alighted on the summit of the dead magnolia. 



1 Ix'POBT, meaning. 

2 Gt-ba'tion8 CJl-r&'Bhunz), cirdings 
round, turns. 

8 OiB-oDM'rK-RXNCE, the outer line of a 



circular thing ; the line descriUng a drcle. 

4 Gov-oix'TRi-OAii-LT, in circies having 
Uie same centre. 

s Or'bit, circle. 
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40. Basil seized his rifle, with the intention of haying a shot. 
There was not much cover on the ground that encircled the tree 
where the eagle had perched herself; and the young hunter knew 
from experience that his only chance of getting near enough was 
to make his approach upon horseback. He therefore drew the 
picket^ that fastened Black Hawk, and, flinging himself upon the 
horse's back, rode off among the bushes. He had been gone but 
a few minutes, when a sharp crack was heard, and the eagle was 
seen tumbling from her perch. This was the last link in the 
chain of destruction ! Mayne Beid. 



LXY. GOODT BLAKE AND HARBT GILL. 

Young Harry was a lusty drover, 

And who so stout of limb as he ? 
His cheeks were red as ruddy clover, 

His voice was like the voice of three. 
Auld Goody Blake was old and poor, 

111 fed she was, and thinly clad ; 
And any man who passed her door, 

Might see how poor a hut she had. 

Now, when the frost was past enduring, 

And made her poor old bones to ache, 
Could anything be more alluring 

Than an old hedge to Goody Blake 7 
And now and then, it must be said. 

When her old bones were cold and chill, 
She left her fire, or left her bed. 

To seek the hedge of Harry Gill 

Now Harry, he had long suspected 
This trespass of old Goody Blake, 

And vowed that she should be detected, 
And he on her would vengeance take. 

1 Piok'bt, a stake, to which a hone to tethered. 
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And oft fVom hiB warm fire he *d go, 
And to the fields his road would take, 

And there, at night, in frost and snow, 
He watched to seize old Goody Blake. 

And once, behind a rick of barley. 

Thus looking out did Harry stand ; 
The moon was full and shining clearly, 

And crisp with frost the stubble land. 
He hears a noise — he 's all awake — 

Again ! — on tiptoe down the hill 
He softly creeps — *t is Goody Blake ! 

She 's at the hedge of Harry Gill. 

Bight glad was he when he beheld her : 

Stick after stick did Goody pull ; 
He stood behind a bush of elder. 

Till she had filled her apron full. 
When with her load she turned about, 

The by-road back again to take ; 
He started forward with a shout. 

And sprang upon poor Goody Blake. 

And fiercely by the arm he took her. 

And by the arm he held her fast. 
And fiercely by the arm he shook her, 

And cried, " I Ve caught you then at last ! " 
Then Goody, who had nothing said. 

Her bundle from her lap let fall ; 
And, kneeling on the sticks, she prayed 

To God, that is the Judge of all. 

She prayed, her withered hand uprearing. 

While Harry held her by the arm — 
" God ! who art never out of hearing, 

O, may he never more be warm ! " 
The cold, cold moon above her head, 

Thus on her knees did Goody pray ; 
Toung Harry heard what she had said, 

And icy cold he turned away. 
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He went complaining all the morrow, 

That he was cold and very chill ; 
His face was gloom, hb heart was sorrow, 

Alas that day for Hany GiU ! 
That day he wore a riding-coat, 

Bat not a whit the warmer he : 
Another was on Thursday brought, 

And ere the Sabbath he had three. 

T was all in vain, a useless matter, 

And blankets were about him pinned : 
Yet still his jaws and teeth they clatter 

Like a loose casement^ in the wind. 
And Harry's flesh it fell away ; 

And all who see him say *tis plain, 
That live as long as live he may. 

He never will be warm again. Wordswosth. 



LXVI. THE AUTUMNAL WALK. 

CHILD. 

MoTHBK, my walks are dreary now ; 

My pretty flowers are dead ; 
The singing-birds have left the bough ; 

The leaves have all turned red ; 
The trees, all bare and naked seen, 

Their branches wildly wave ; 
And everything that once was green 

Has dropped into its grave. 

MOTHEl^. 

But, child, another spring will come, 

And renovate^ their bloom ; 
And when a few short months have gone. 

They '11 waken from their gloom. 

1 Casb'mkht, window-frame. 2 Rjjh'o-vatis, make new again, renew. 

20* 
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Hie little birds will tlien retarn, 

Afl merrily, to sing ; 
The plants assnme a livelier green, 

Fanned by the breaih of spring. 

CHILD. 

Bat when these pretty things return. 

To cheer my heart and eyes, 
Won't little William, whom we monm. 

From his dark bed arise ? 
The choicest plants drop in the earth. 

And make their wintry bed ; 
Why is it, mother, that so long 

We sleep, when we are dead ? 
Why, when the warm and cheerfiil sun 

Makes all around us gay, 
Why is it they, too, do not come? 

What makes Uiem stay away ? 

MOTHER. 

My dear, the solemn sleep of death 

Is not like nature's rest ; 
The coming spring will not bring back 

Those whom our God has blessed. 
Only the body 's in the ground, 

Of those we dearly love ; 
The spirit hath its dwelling found. 

And lives with God above. 
The little plants and flowers of earth 

Have not a soul within ; 
They die, unconscious^ of their birth. 

And neither act nor sin. 
But we can think, and love, and move. 

And all our powers control ; 
And that which thinks, and loves, and moves, 

Is what we call the soul. 

1 TTir-coH'sciovB, not aware, not knowing. 
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And when yon hear ns speak of death, 

We mean this mortal part 
Has ceased to liye, and motionless 

Is found this beating heart. 
The thinking soul, that leaves the earth, 

Ascends to God on high ; 
Its substance is of heavenly birth. 

And fitted for the sky. 



But, mother, won't my spirit die. 

When my heart does not beat ? 
Shall I, then, live in yonder sky, 

And little William meet ? 
And if I live the same as here. 

Who will my wants supply ? 
Who 'd give me all the things I want. 

If I, to-day, should die ? 
And who would hear my evening prayer 

And kneel beside my bed ? 
Say, mother, sha'n't you, too, be there 

When all of us are dead ? 



Yes, child, if only good on earth. 

We all shall meet in peace ; 
Our happiness will know no end. 

Our praises never cease. 
Into that blissful angel world 

Of usefulness and joy, 
No disappointments ever come, 

To mar our blest employ. 
In those untrodden fields of love, 

God will direct our feet ; 
There is a better home above, 

Where we with Him shall meet. 

Juvenile Rbpositort, 
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LZVn. — A DOLLAB FOB GOOD KBW8. 

1. " Wht do you sigh so, mother ? " said a young islander 
of Nantucket to his pale, anxious-looking parent, who sat busily 
sewing near him. 

2. *' For the want of a dollar, my child," was the reply, in a 
tone which seemed scarcely calm, while, a moment afler, a silent 
tear found its way down her cheek. Alfred watched that tear, and 
pondered^ upon his mother's poverty, till he felt such a choking 
sensation in his throat, from the attempt he made not to let his 
mother see him weep, that he was obliged lo rise and leave the 
room. He went out, and sat upon a large stone near the back 
door, and then wept as if his young heart was full of grief. And 
so it was. 

3. " Alfred, what is the matter ? " asked a companion, whose 
footsteps, as he was approaching, Alfred had not heard. Sobs 
choked the poor boy*s utterance. At last he spoke. 

4. " Walter," said he, " I can bear to dress poorer than any 
boy in school. I can bear to go without pocket-money, and toys, 
and books, that the other boys have ; but I cannot bear to see my 
poor mother weep because she is in need of a dollar, and I cannot 
give her one. If my father were only alive, it would not be so, 
or if I were a man, and could work. But now — 0, I cannot 
bear it ! " And tears again fell thick and fast from his eyes. 

5. Walter strove to comfort him, but in vain ; and, as he was 
sent on an errand, he soon left him. Poor Alfred looked up at the 
clear, bright moon, and the thought of God, as the Great Bene- 
factor, came to his mind. He remembered that He took care 
even of the birds of the air ; and he knelt there in the moonlight, 
and asked God to send his mother some assistance. His prayer 
was answered. 

6. Not long after, Walter rushed hastily to his side. " Alfred, 
run to my mother and tell her the Sylph has arrived, and get 
the dollar. Run, quick ! " 

7. No fturther words were needed. Alfred comprehended at 

1 Fon'dkrbd, considered, thought well upon. 
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once, and ran with all speed to Walter's home. His kind young 
friend followed him at a slower pace ; for he was generous enough, 
much as he had previously counted on the privilege of being first 
to tell the good news to his mother (for his own father was cap- 
tain of the Sylph), to transfer^ his privilege, and the dollar which 
was the invariable reward for such glad tidings, to his weeping, 
praying playmate. 

8. This custom is a time-honored one on the island of Nan- 
tucket — and many a young heart is made glad by the reward 
irom those to whom their nimble feet have carried good news. 

9. Alfred received the dollar and the thanks of Walter's 
mother ; but still happier did he make that mother, when he told 
her of Walter's kindness in thus denying himself to serve hia 
friend. " Why did you not come, my son," asked Walter's 
mother, " and, having earned the dollar, give it to Alfred ? " 

10. " Because, mother, I knew Alfred would not feel as well 
about taking it as if he had really earned it himself." 

11. " You were right, Walter," was her answer ; and just 
then an owner of the Sylph came in to confirm^ the tidings to the 
captain's wife. 

12. Alfred ran hastily home, and joyftiUy deposited his dollar 
in his mother's hand. " Now," said she, " we can pay all our rent 
to-morrow ; and I thank God for such a son as you are. Yon 
have shown that you love and sympathize' with me, and that is 
better to me than silver or gold." 

13. Walter just then entered, and, advancing to Alfred's 
mother, said : " I have good news for you now, and I never told 
news for a dollar with more pleasure than I now tell you this for 
nothing. Will you promise that you will not give me any re- 
ward ? Alfred has earned his dollar, and I want him to keep 
it, and so does my mother. She would not have me come and 
tell you, without I promised to act as I am now doing." 

14. The promise was given, and the good news imparted^ that 



1 Trans feb', to pass or give from one 
person to another. 

3 CoN-rnui', establish pat past doubt by 
new efvidenoe. 



3 Stm'pa-thizi, to feel with another *, to 
feel in oonsequenoe of what another feels. 

4 Im-part'bd, shared, disclosed, ( 
nicated, made known. 
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Alfred's &ther, who had been snpposed to have been lost by 
shipwreck, wm alive, and was actually in the Sylph with Wal- 
ter's &ther. 

15. There was joy in many hearts that night, and two mothers 
thanked Ood fbr two good sons. Amxrioan Misckllany. 



LXYin. GOD SEEN IN ALL HIS WORKS. 

1. In that beautiful part of Qermany which borders on tihe 
Bhine, there lies a large and handsome estate, remarkable ibr 
the charms of its landscape as well as for the virtues of its former 
possessors. As you travel on the western bank of the river, the 
ancient towers of the castle which adorns the estate may be seen 
on the opposite bank, rising majestioally above a grove of vener- 
able trees, quite as old as the castle itself. 

2. About forty years ago there lived in that castle a g^i- 
tleman whom we shall call Baron Faber. He had one son, who 
was not only a comfort to his &ther, but a blessing to all who 
lived on his father's land* 

8. It happened, on a certain occasion, while this young man 
was from home, that there came a French gentleman to the castle, 
who began to talk of his Heavenly Father in terms that chilled 
the old man's blood. For this the baron reproved him, saying, 
" Are you not afraid of shutting out from your mind and heart 
the truth and goodness of God, who reigns above, by thinking, 
feeling, and speaking, in sudi a manner ? " 

4. The gentleman said he knew nothing about God, for he had 
never seen him. The baron at this time did not reply to the re- 
mark of his guest ; but the next morning he conducted him about 
his castle grounds, and took occasion first to show him a very 
beautiful picture that hung on the wall. 

5. The gentleman admired the picture very much, and said, 
" Whoever drew this picture knows very well how to use the pen- 
cil." "My son drew that picture," said the baron. "Then 
your son is a clever^ man," replied the gentleman. The baron 

1 Olit'sb, BkiUttl ; see note 2, p. 60. 
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Hien went with his visitor into the garden, and showed him many 
beautiful flowers and plantations of forest trees. 

6. " Who has the ordering of this garden ? " asked the gentle- 
man. " My son," replied the baron ; " he knows every plant, I 
may say, from the oedar of Lebanon to ihe hyssop on the wall." 
" Indeed," said the gentleman ; ** I shall think very highly of 
him soon." 

7. The baron then took him into the village, and showed him 
a small, neat cottage, where his son had established a school, in 
which he had caused all the young children in the neighborhood 
who had lost their parents to be received and nourished at his own 
expense. The children in the house looked so innocent and so 
happy, that the gentleman was very much pleased, and when he 
returned to the castle, he said to the baron, " What a happy man 
you are to have so good a son!" 

8. " How do you know I have so good a son ? " " Because I 
have seen his works, and I know that he must be good and 
clever, if he has done all that you have shown me." " But you 
have not seen him." " No, but I know him very well, because I 
judge of him by his works." 

9. " True," replied the baron ; " and in this way I judge of the 
character of our Heavenly Father. I know by his works that 
he is a being of infinite^ wisdom, and power, and goodness.!' The 
Frenchman felt the force of the reproof, and was careful not to 
offend the good baron any more by his remarks. 

From the German. 



LXIX. THE OLD FAMILY BIBLE. 



1. Whoever has travelled among the Scottish hills and dales, 
cannot have failed to observe the scrupulous^ fidelity of the inhab- 
itants to the old family Bible. A more honorable trait^ of char- 
acter than this cannot be found ; for all men, whether Christians 
or infidels,* are prone to put reliance in those who make the 



1 Is'fi-nitb, boundless, unlimited. 

2 SCRU^PU-Lous, conscientiously exact. 

3 Trait (trat), characteristic mark. 



4 In'fi-dbls, those who disbelieve Chris- 
tianity and the Bible, denying their divine 
origin ; unbelievers in revealed religion. 
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Bible their oompanioo, the well-thumbed pages of which show Hie 
oonfidenoe their owners repose in it. 

2. A few years ago, there dwelt in Ayrshire^ an ancient 
couple, possessed of this world's gear' sufficient to keep them 
independent from want or woe, and a canny' daughter to bless 
their gray hair and tottering steps. A gallant^ of a fanner be- 
came enamored' of the daughter, and she, nothing loth, consented 
to be his. The match being every way worthy of her, the old 
folks gave their approval, and as they were desirous to see their 
child comfortably settled, the two were made one. In a few 
short years the scythe of time cut down the old people, and they 
gave their bodies to the dust, and their souls to the Creator. 

8. The young farmer, having heard much of the promised 
land beyond the sea, gathered together his property, and, selling 
such as was useless, packed up what was calculated to be of ser- 
vice to him at his new home. Some neighbors, having the same 
desire for adventure, sold off their homes and homesteads, and, 
with the young couple, set sail for America. 

4. Possessed of considerable property in the shape of money, 
this company were not like the generality of emigrants,^ poor 
and friendless, but happy and full of hope of the friture. The 
first thing done after the landing was the taking out of tbe old 
family heir-loom,^ the Bible, and returning thanks and praise to 
Him who had guided tbe vessel to a safe haven. 

6. The farmer's object in coming to this coimtry was to pur- 
chase a farm and follow his occupation ; he therefore spent but little 
time in the city at which he arrived ; and as his fellow-passengers 
had previously determined on their destination, he bid them fare- 
well, and, with a light heart, turned his face towards the setting 
sun. Indiana, at this time, was fast becoming settled, and, having 
heard of its cheap and fertile lands, he determined on settling 
within its borders. 



1 Ayr'shirb (ir'sher), a county in the 
gouth-westem part of Scotland, interesting 
as containing the birth-place of the poet 
Burns. Here are the streams Ayr and Doon. 

2 Grab, used in Scotland to signify goods. 
8 Cam'ht, a Scotch word for clever, pru- 
dent, worthy, gentle. 

4 Gal-laht', a beau, suitor, wooer, lover. 



R En-am'or-ed, in love with. 

6 Eic'i-GRANTS, those who go out of a 
country to settle elsewhere; immigrants 
are those who come into a country b> settle 
in it. 

7 Hrib'loom (ar'ldm), some valual^ arti- 
cle handed down from father to son; here it 
means the old Bible. 
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6. He fixed on a farm on the banks of the Wabash, and hay- 
ing paid cash fbr one half, gave a mortgage^ for the balance, 
payable in one year. Haying stocked his farm, and put seed in 
the ground, he rested from his labor, and patiently awaited the 
time when he might go forth to reap the haryest ; but, alas ! no 
ears of grain gladdened his heart, or rewarded his toil. The 
feyer of the country attacked him, and at the time when the 
fields are white with the fulness of the laborer*s skill, death called 
him home, and left his disconsolate wife a widow, and his only 
child an orphan. 

7. We leaye this first sorrow, and pass on to witness the 
struggles of the afflicted widow a year afterward. The time 
haying arrived when the mortgage was to be paid, she borrowed 
the money of a neighbor, who had been yery attentive to her hus- 
band and herself. Hard and patiently did she toil to repay the 
sum at the promised time ; but all would not do ; fortune frowned, 
and she gave way to her accumulated troubles. Disheartened 
and distracted, she relinquished her farm and stock for less than 
she owed her neighbor, who, not satisfied with that, put an exe- 
cution^ on her furniture. 

8. On the Sabbath previous to the sale, she took courage, and 
strengthening herself with the knowledge of having wronged no 
one, went to the temple of her Heavenly Father, and, with a heart 
filled with humanity and Icjve, poured out her soul to Him " who 
turneth not away ; " and haying communed^ side by side with her 
neighbor, returned to her desolate home. 

9. Here her fortitude had like to have forsaken her, but see- 
ing the old " family Bible," she reverently put it to her lips, and 
sought for consolation in its pages. Slowly she perused its holy 
and inspiring verses, and gathered hope from its never-failing 
promises. 



1 MoRT-oAGB (mOr'gfij) ', a farm Is mort- 
gaged when it is bought and part of the 
price is paid down, and the whole form made 
over to the former owner, to be forfeited if 
the rest of the price is not paid by a certain 
time. 

2 Ex-H-cu'nos, a law paper, which per- 

21 



mits the law officer to take anything for 
debt and sell it When the officer presents 
the paper he takes possession, and is said 
to put the execution on the thing taken, or 
to " serve the execution." 

s CoM-MCNSD', partaken of the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper. 
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10. The daj of sale haying arrived, her few goods and chat- 
tels^ were, b due coarse, knocked o£f to the highest bidder. 
Unmoved ahe saw pass from her posBession article after article, 
without a murmur, till the constable held up the old &mily Bible. 
This was too much. Tears flowed, and gave silent utterance to 
a breaking heart. She begged the constable to spare her this 
memento' of her revered and departed parents ; and the humane 
man of the law would willingly have given it to her, but her in- 
exorable' creditor^ declared everything should be sold, as he was 
determined to have all that was due to him. 

11. The book was, therefore, put up, and about being dis- 
posed of for a few shillings, when she suddenly snatched it, and, 
declaring she would have some relic^ of those she loved, cut the 
slender thread that held the brown linen cover, with the intention 
of retaining that. The cover fell into her hands, and with it two 
flat pieces of thin, dirty paper. 

12. Surprised at the circumstance, she examined them, and 
what was her joy and delight to find each to be a bank-note, good 
for five hundred pounds, on the bank of England ! On the back of 
one, in her mother's hand-writing, were the following words : 
" When sorrow overtakes you^ seek your Bil>le" And on the 
other, in her father's hand, " Your Faiher*s ears are never djeafr 

13. The sale was immediately stopped, and the family Bible 
given to its faithfiil owner. The ftimiture sold was readily 
o£fered to her by those who had purchased it, and she gladly took 
it back. Having paid off her relentless'' creditor to the^ uttermost 
flirthing, and rented a small house, she placed the balance of her 
money in such a way as to receive interest enough to keep her 
comfortable, and is now able to enjoy the precepts of the old 
fiimily Bible without fear or molestation. Anonynums. 



1 Chat'tbls (cbat'ttoX any movable prop- 
erty. 

2 Mje-mkn'to, remembrancer, memorial. 

8 IN-BX'O-RA-BLS, QDjleldlDg, BOt SOfteD- 

iiig, onrelentlng. 



4 Cbxd'i-tok, one to whom a debt is owed. 

6 Bbl'io, that which remains as a memo> 
rlaL 

6 Bs-LSHT'Lns, unyielding, not softening, 
onfeeliDg. 
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LXX. THE LOST CHILD. 

1. Lucy was only six years old, but bold as a fairy ;* she had 
gone by herself a thousand times about the braes,^ and often upon 
errands to houses two or three miles distant. What had her 
parents to fear? The footpaths were all firm, and led to no 
places of danger ; nor are infants themselves incautious^ when 
alone in their pastimes.* Lucy went singing into the coppice''- 
woods, and singing she re-appeared on the open hill-side. With 
her small white hand on the rail, she glided along the wooden 
bridge, or, lightly as the ousel,^ tripped from stone to stone across 
the shallow streamlet. 

2. The creature would be away for hours, and no fears be felt 
on her account by any one at home — whether she had gone, 
with her basket under her arm, to borrow some articles of house- 
hold use from a neighbor, or, merely for her own solitary delight, 
had wandered off to the braes to play among the flowers, coming 
back laden with wreaths and garlands. 

3. The happy child had been invited to pass a whole day, 
frx)m morning to night, at Ladyside (a farm-house about two 
miles off), with her playmates, the Maynes; and she left home 
about an hour ai^r sunrise. 

4. During her absence, the house was silent but happy ; and, 
the evening being now fer advanced, Lucy was expected home 
every minute, and Michael, Agnes, and Isabel, her father, mother, 
and aunt, went to meet her on the way. They walked on and 
on, wondering a little, but in no degree alarmed, till they reached 
Ladyside, and heard the cheerftd din of the children within, still 
rioting at the close of the holiday. Jacob Mayne came to the 
door ; but, on their kindly asking why Lucy had not been sent 
home before daylight was over, he looked painfully surprised, and 
said that she had not been at Ladyside. 

6. Within two hours, a hundred people were traversing^ the 



1 Vais/y (fiir'e), a kind of fobled atrial 
being, or gpirit, in lioman shape. 
3 Bbars, rising grounds. 
8 Iv-CAc'Tions, without care or caution. 



4 Pas'timbs, plajs. 

s Cop'fick, a Wood of small trees ; a copse. 

6 Ou'SBL (6-Bl), blackbird. 

7 Trav'bbs-ikg, going over and across. 
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Ullfl in all direotioDSy eyen to a distance which it seemed most 
unlikel J that poor Lacy could have reached. The shepherds and 
thdr dogs, all night through, searched every nook — every stony 
and rocky place — every shaw^ — eveiy piece of taller heather^ — 
every orevice that could conceal anything alive or dead; bat 
no Lucy was there. 

6. Her mother, who, for a while, seemed inspired with super- 
natoral strength, had joined in the search, and, with a quaking 
heart, looked into every brake, or stopped and listened to every 
shout and halloo reverberating among the hills, intent to seize 
on some tone of recognition or discovery. But the moon sank ; 
and then the stars, whose increased brightness had for a short 
time supplied her place, all faded away ; and then came the gray 
dawn of the morning, and then the clear brightness of the day, 
and still Michael and Agnes were childless. 

7. ** She has sunk into some mossy or miry place," said 
Michael to a man near him, into whose face he could not look. 
" A cruel, cruel death for one like her ! The earth on which my 
child walked has closed over her, and we shall never see her 
more ! " 

8. At last a man, who had left the search and gone in a direc- 
tion towards the high-road, came running, with something in his 
arms, towards the place where Michael and others were standing 
beside Agnes, who lay, apparently exhausted^ almost to dying, 
on the sward. He approached hesitatingly ; and Michael saw 
that he carried Lucy's bonnet, clothes, and plaid. 

9. It was impossible not to see some spots of blood upon the 
frill that the child had worn round her neck. " Murdered ! 
murdered ! " was the one word whispered or ejaculated all around ; 
but Agnes heard it not ; for, worn out by that long night of hope 
and despair, she had fallen asleep, and was perhaps seeking her 
lost Lucy in her dreams. 

10. Isabel took the clothes, and, narrowly inspecting them 
with eye and hand, said, with a fervent voice, that was heard 
even in MichaePs despair, " No, Lucy is yet among the living. 

1 Shaw, a smaU wood In a hollow. I 8 Ez-hacst'bd (egE-MoBt'ed), spent by 

2 Hbath'bb (heth'er),a wM sbrob, beath. I ezertioQ, depriyed of force or strength. 
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There are no marks of violence on the garments of the innocent 
— no murderer's hand has been here. These blood-spots have 
be«i put there to deceive. Besides, would not the murderer 
have carried off these things 7 For what else would he have 
murdered her ? But, ! foolish despair ! What speak I of 7 
For, wicked as the world is, — ay, desperately wicked, — there 
is not, on all the surface of the wide earth, a hand that would 
murder our child ! Is it not plain as the sun in the heaven that 
Lucy has been stolen by some wretched ^psy beggar 7 " ^ 

11. The crowd quietly dispersed,^ and horse and foot began ' 
to scour the country. Some took the high-roads, others all the 
by-paths, and many the trackless hills. Now that they were in 
some measure relieved from the horrible belief that the child was 
dead, the worst other calamity^ seemed nothing, for hope brought 
her back to their arms. 

12. Agnes had been able to walk home to Bracken-Braes, and 
Michael and Isabel sat by bfr bed-side. All her strength w^s 
gone, and she lay at the mercy of the rustle of a leaf, or a shadow 
across the wiodow. Thus hour after hour passed on, till it was 
again twilight. << I hear footsteps coming up the brae," said 
Agnes, who had for some time appeared to be slumbering ; and, 
in a few moments, the voice of Jacob Mayne was heard at the 
outer door. 

13. Jacob wore a solemn expression of countenance ; and he 
seemed, &om his looks, to bring them no comfort. Michael stood 
up between him and his wife, and looked into his heart. Some- 
thing there seemed to be in his face that was not miserable. " If 
he has heard nothing of my child," thought Michael, " this man 
must care but little for his own fireside." " 0, speak, speak," 
said Agnes ; " yet, why need you speak 7 All this has been but 

a vain belief, and Lucy is in heaven." ^] 

14. " Something like a trace of her has been discovered — a 
woman, with a child, that did not look like a child of hers, was 
last night at Clovenford, and left it at the dawning." " Do you 
hear that, my beloved Agnes 7 " said Isabel ; " she will have 

1 Db-pbrsbd', scattered in different direc- I 2 Ca-lah'i-tt, a misfortone causing great 
tioDfl. I indiyidual or general distress. 

21* 
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tramped away widi Lacy up into Ettrick^ or Yarrow^; bat 
hundreds of eyes will have been upon her ; for these are quiet, 
but not solitary glens ; and the hunt will be over long before she 
has crossed down upon Hawick.' I knew that country in my 
young days. What say you, Mr. Mayne ? There is the light 
of hope on your fiioe." " There is no reason to doubt, ma'am, 
that it was Lucy. Everybody is sure of it. If it was my own 
Bachel, I should have no fear as to seemg her this blessed ni^t." 

15. Jacob Mayne now took a chair, and sat down, with even 
a smile upon his countenance. " I may tell you, now, that 
Watty Oliver knows it was your child, for he saw her limping 
after the gipsy at Galla-Brigg ; but, having no suspicion, he did 
not take a second look at her — but one look is sufficient, and he 
swears it was bonny* Lucy Forrester." 

16. Aunt Isabel by this time had bread and cheese, and a 
bottle of her own elder-flower wine, on the table. <' You have 
been a long and hard journey, il^erever you have been, Mr. 
Mayne, — take some refreshment ; " and Michael asked a bless- 
ing. 

17. Jacob saw that he might now venture to reveal the whole 
truth. " No, no, Mrs. Irving, I am over happy to eat or to 
drink. You are all prepared for the blessing that awaits you. 
Your child is not fer off; and I myself — for it is I myself that 
found her — will bring her by the hand, and restore her to her 
parents." 

18. Agnes had raised herself up in her bed at these words, 
but she sunk gently back on her pillow ; Aunt Isabel was rooted 
to her chair ; and Michael, as he rose up, felt as if the ground 
were sinking under his feet. There was a dead silence all around 
the house for a short space, and then the sound of many voices, 
which again by degrees subsided. The eyes of all then looked, 
and yet feared to look, towards the door. 

19. Jacob Mayne was not so good as his word, for he did 
not bring Lucy by the hand to restore her to her parents ; but. 



1 Ettrick and Yarrow are vales with their 
Btreams, in the south-eastern part of Scot- 
land. They are famous in the poetry of 
Scotland. 



2 Pronounced hdu/ick ; it is on the Teviot 
rirer, near the south-east border of Scotland. 

3 Bon'nt, a Scotch word for good and 
pretty. 
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dressed again in her own bonnet and gown, and her own plaid, in 
rushed their own child, bj herself, with tears and sobs of joy, and 
her father laid her within her mother's bosom. Wilson.^ 



LXXI. 



-THE AMERICAN PATRIOT'S SONO. 



Hark ! hear ye the sound that the winds on their pinions' 

Exultingly roll from the shore to the sea. 
With a voice that resounds through her boundless dominions?^ 

T is Columbia calls on her sons to be free ! 

Behold, on yon summits where Heaven has throned her, 
How she starts frx)m her proud, inaccessible^ seat ; 

With Nature's impregnable^ ramparts around her. 
And the cataract's thxmder and foam at her feet ! 

In the breeze of the mountains her loose locks are shaken, 
While the soul-stirring notes of her warrior-song 

From the rock to the valley reecho, " Awaken, 
Awaken, ye hearts that have slumbered too long ! " 

Yes, Despots ! too long did your tyranny hold us. 
In a vassalage^ vile, ere its weakness was known ; 

Till we learned that the \v^ of the chain that controlled us 
Were forged by the fears of its captives alone. 

That spell is destroyed, and no longer availing, 
Despised as detested — pause well ere ye dare 

To cope* with a people whose spirits and feeling 
Are roused by remembrance and steeled^ by despair. 

Gt) tame the wild torrent, or stem with a straw 

The proud surges® that sweep o'er the strand* that confines them ; 



1 Wilson, Johk, a diatioguished Scotch 
writer, whose pieces were often signed Chris- 
topher, or Kit North. He died in 1864. 

2 PiN'iON, the Joint of the wing remotest 
firoin the body ; wing. 

8 lH>A0-cxs'8i-BLB, not to be approached. 



4 Im-pbbo'na-blb, not to be taken. 

5 Vas'sal-aqe, slavery, bondage. 

6 CoPB, to measure strength with. 

7 Steblbb, made unfeeling ; hardened. 

8 Suk'gxs, wares. 

9 Strakd, shore. 
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But prenime not again to give freemen a law, 

Nor think with the chains th^ have broken to bind them. 

To hearts that the spirit of Liberty flushes, 

Besistanoe is idle, and numbers a dream ; 
Thej burst from control, as the mountain-stream rushes 

From its fetters of ice, in the warmth of the beam. 

Anontmotjb. 



LXXn. VISION OF BSLSHAZZAK. 

Thb king was on his throne, 

The satraps^ thronged the hall ; 
A thousand bri^t lamps shone 

O'er that high festivaL 
A thousand cups of gold, 

In Judah deemed divine — 
Jehovah's vessels hold 

The godless heathen's wine ! 

In that same hour and hall. 

The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall 

And wrote as if on sand : 
The fingers of a man, • 

A solitary hand, 
Along the letters ran, 

And traced them like a wand. 

The monarch saw, and shook, 

And bade no more rejoice ; 
All bloodless waxed his look. 

And tremulous his voice. 
" Let the men of lore* appear. 

The wisest of the earth, 
And expound^ the words of fear. 

Which mar* our royal mirth." 

1 Sa'traps, lords, a Persian word. I 8 Ex-pound', explain In order. 

8 LoRK, learning, erudition. I 4 Mab, spoil. 
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Chaldea's seers^ are good, 

But here they have no skill ; 
And the unknown letters stood 

Untold and awful still. 
And Babel's men of age 

Are wise and deep in lore ; 
But now they were not sage, 

They saw — but knew no more. 

A captive in the land, 

A stranger and a youth, 
He heard the king's command. 

He saw the writing's truth. 
The lamps around were bright. 

The prophecy in view ; 
He read it on that night, — 

The morrow proved it true. 

" Belshazzar's grave is made, 

His kingdom passed away ; 
He, in the balance weighed, 

Is light and worthless clay. 
The shroud, his robe of state. 

His canopy, the stone ; 
The Mede is at his gate ! 

The Persian on his throne ! " 



Btbon.^ 



LXXin. THE DYING CHIEF. 

The stars looked down on the battle-plain. 
Where night-winds were deeply sighing, 

And with shattered lance, near his war-steed slain. 
Lay a youth^l chieftain dying. 



1 Srats, prophets, those who see into the 
other world, or into the Aitare. 

SBt'bdn, Gkorqk Gordon, an English 
nobleman and poet ; at one time thought to 



be the chief poet of his age. He was bom 
in Great Britain, Jan. 22, 1788. Byron 
Joined the Greek rerolntion, and died at 
Missolong'hi, AprU 19, 1824, aged 36. 
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He had folded round his gallant breast 
Hie banner, once o'er him streaming, 

For a noble shroud, as he sank to rest 
On the coach that knows no dreaming. 

Proudly he lay on his broken shield, 

By the rushing Ouadalquivir,^ 
While, dark with the blood of his kst red field. 

Swept on the majestic river. 

There were hands which came to bind his wound, 
There were eyes o'er the warrior weeping. 

But he raised his head fr<Nn the dewy ground, 
Where the land's high hearts were sleeping ! 

And " Away ! " he cried ; " your aid is vain ; 

My soul may not brook recalling ; 
I have seen the stately flower of Spain 

like the autumn vine-leaves falling ! 

<' I have seen the Moorish banners wave 

O'er the halls where my youth was cherished ; 
I have drawn a sword that could not save ; 
I have stood where my king hath perished ! 

" Leave me to die with the free and brave. 
On the banks of my own bright river ! 
Ye can give me naught but a warrior's grave, 

By the chainleas Gruadalquivir ! " Anonymous. 



LXXIV. THE SOLDIER'S GRAVE. 

There 's a white stone placed upon yonder tomb. 

Beneath is a soldier lying ; 
The death-wound came amid sword and plume. 

When banner and ball were flying. 

1 a0Ai>-Ai.-Quir'iB (Owftw-dl-kwiy'^r), a river in the south-west part of Spain. 
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Yet now he sleeps, the turf on his breast, 

By wet wild flowers surrounded ; 
The church shadow falls o'er his place of rest. 

Where the steps of his childhood bounded. 

There were tears that fell from manly eyes, 

There was woman's gentler weeping, 
And the wailing of age and infant cries, 

0*er the grave where he lies sleeping. 

He had left his home in his spirit's pride. 

With his father's sword and blessing ; 
He stood with the valiant side by side, 

His country's wrongs redressing. 

He came again in the light of his fame. 

When the red campaign^ was over ; 
One heart that in secret had kept his name. 

Was claimed by the soldier lover. 

But the cloud of strife came up on the sky. 

He left his sweet home for battle, 
And his young child's lisp for the loud war-cry, 

And the cannon's long death-rattle. 

He came again, — but an altered man ; 

The path of the grave was before him. 
And the smile that he wore was cold and wan, 

For the shadow of death hung o'er him. 

He spoke of victory, — spoke of cheer ; 

These are words that are vainly spoken 
To the childless mother, or orphan's ear, 

Or the widow whose heart is broken. 

A helmet and sword are engraved on the stone. 

Half hidden by yonder willow ; 
There he sleeps, whose death in battle was won,' 

But who died on his own home-pillow ! 

Anonymous. 

1 CaM'PAigmS the time an army keeps the field in one year. 
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LZZY. — THl VlKTUJfiS. 

TmoLi are four oardinaU yirtues, namely : justice, prudence, 
temperance, and fortitude; these are the basb of all the others. 

1. Justice, 

Justice is that virtue whereby we give every one his or her 
due, inflict punishment on those that deserve it, and acquit the 
innocent after a fair trial. 

2. Pntdence. 

Prudence is a universal virtue, which enters into the composi- 
tion of all the rest ; and where that is not, the others lose their 
name and nature. Prudence is the act of suiting words and 
actions to the circumstances of things, or to the rules of right 
reason. 

3. Temperance, 

Temperance is that virtue which a man is said to possess who 
moderates and restrains his appetites. Temperate pleasures are 
durable because they are regular. Temperance gives lustre to 
every virtue; or, rather, it forms all goodness into virtue ; for it 
moderates all, and prevents all extremes and excess of every kind. 

4. Fortitude, 

Fortitude is that virtue and resolution of mind that goes 
through all difficulties with coolness and serenity, and pursues 
virtuous designs unshaken by threats, and unmoved by discourage- 
ments and temptations. Fortitude differs &om mere couxage. 
Courage resists danger. Fortitude supports pain. Courage may 
be a vice or virtue, according to circumstances ; but fortitude is 
always a virtue. We speak of desperate courage, but not of 
desperate fortitude. A contempt or neglect of danger may be 
called courage ; but fortitude is the virtue of a rational or con- 
siderate mind, and is founded in a sense of honor and a regard 
to duty. 

1 Cab'di-nal, principal, chief. 
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5. Cheerfidneis and Good Temper, 

Almost every object that attracts our notice has a bright and 
dark side. He who habituates himself to look at the displeasing 
side ¥rill sour his disposition, and consequently impair his happi- 
ness; while he who beholds the bright side, insensibly meli- 
orates^ his temper, and by this means improves his own happiness, 
and the happiness of all about him. 

A good temper, indeed, is one of the principal ingredients* of 
happiness. This, it will be said, is the work of nature, and must 
be bom with us ; and so, in a great measure, it is ; yet it may be 
acquired by art and improved by culture. 

6. Cleanliness, 

Cleanliness is a virtue to be recommended, as it is a mark of 
politeness ; as it produces affection ; as it preserves health, and as 
it bears analogy^ to purity of mind. 

It is a mark of politeness; for it is universally agreed upon 
that no one unadorned with this virtue can go into company 
without giving Aanifest offence. The different nations of the 
world are as much distinguished by their cleanliness as by their 
arts and sciences. It is the measure of their advancement in 
civilization. 

Cleanliness is the foster*-mother of affection. Who can love a 
dirty person? As cleanliness renders us agreeable to others, it 
makes us easy to ourselves, and therefore shows off every other 
good quality to advantage. 

It is an excellent preservative of health, and several vices, 
destructive both to body and mind, are inconsistent with the 
habit of cleanliness. 

Cleanliness of person bears great analogy with purity of mind, 
and naturally inspires refined sentiments and passions. For pure 
and unsullied thoughts are naturally suggested by the objects of 
beauty and elegance that encompass us. 

1 Mxl'io-ratbs, makes better, improves. | 3 A-nal'o-ot, a relation of comparison, 

2 Ih-gbx'di-bnts, parts of a compound ; I likeness, or parallelism, 
things which go to make up another. I 4 Fob'tbb, cherishing, nursing. 

22 
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7. Ccurage, 

Courage, or bravery, is that quality of mind which enables 
men to enoounter physical danger and difficulties with firmness, 
and without fear or depression of spirits. 

Courage that grows from constitution depends upon bodily 
health, and very often forsakes a man when he ha« most occasion 
for it. When it is only a kind of animal instinct, it breaks out 
on all occasions, without judgment or discretion. 

But the courage which is combined with a sense of duty, and 
a desire of obedience to God, always acts uniformly and accord- 
ing to the dictates of right reason. 

8. Equanimity. 

Equanimity is an even, uniform state of mind, amid all vicissi- 
tades and change of circumstances to which we are subject in 
this world. 

A* person possessing equanimity is not dispirited or rendered 
mieasy by adversity, nor elated^ nor overjoyed with prosperity ; 
but is equally afifable^ to others, and happy ^nd contented in 
himself. 

The excellency of this disposition is beyond all praise ; and it 
can only be enjoyed through an unfaltering trust in the love of 
God, and an unintermitted confidence in his divine providence. 

9. Equity, 

Equity is that exact rule of righteousness or justice which is to 
be observed between man and man. 

Our Lord beautifully and comprehensively expresses it in 
these words : " All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them, for this is the law and the 
prophets." This golden rule has many excellent properties in it. 
It is easy to be understood, very short, and easy to be remem- 
bered. 

It carries greater evidence to the conscience, and a stronger 
degree of conviction in it, than any other rule of moral virtue. 

1 E-LAT'BD, puffed up, unduly exalted, I 2 Ar'rA-BLK, eaay of manner, oourfceooa, 
flushed with success. I complaisant. 
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It is such a rule as, if well applied, will almost secure our 
neighbor from injury, as well as ourselves, and secure us from 
guilt if we should chance to hurt him. 

It teaches us to regulate our temper and behavior, and pro- 
motes tenderness, beneficence, gentleness, and all the social virtues. 

10. Gentleness, 

The absence of this excellence is a common cause of unhappi- 
ness in families and schools. 

Gentleness manifests itself in various ways, — by making no 
unnecessary noises ; by kind looks ; by being mindftil of each 
other's accommodation and convenience; by avoiding the ex- 
pression of harsh, contradictory opinions ; by forbearing to wound 
self-love, even in trifles ; by avoiding loud and irritating tones 
of voice. 

Certainly there is nothing which sweetens domestic and social 
intercourse more than a kind, gentle, and affectionate tone of 
voice. On the other hand, ungentleness deprives brothers and 
sisters, playmates and schoolfellows, of a happiness it was in- 
tended they should enjoy in each other's society. The mournful 
effect of harshness, when exhibited by parents and teachers, is 
but too visible in the selfish and querulous^ character of children 
and pupils. 

11. Humility, 

Love humility in all its instances, practise it in all its parts, 
for it is the noblest state of the soul of man ; it will set your 
heart and affections right towards God, and fill you with whatever 
temper is tender and affectionate towards men. 

Let every day, therefore, be a day of humility. Condescend 
to all the weaknesses and infirmities of your fellow-creatures ; 
cover their frailties ; love their excellences ; encourage their vir- 
tues ; relieve their wants ; rejoice in their prosperity ; compas- 
sionate their distresses ; receive their friendship ; overlook their 
unkindness ; forgive their malice ; be a servant of servants ; and 
condescend to do the lowest offices of kindness for the lowest of 
mankind. 

1 Queb'u-lous, disposed to find fault, or to oomplalii ; whining } fretting. 
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12. IrUegrity, 

Integrity is the first of moral virtaes, the basis of all that is 
valuable in character. 

Show me a youth who, if an account is by mistake made out a 
dime, or even a cent in his fiivor, points it out and returns it as soon 
as the error is detected ; or who, when tempted by appetite or com- 
panions to take some little thing not expressly allowed, steadily 
refiises to make use of the smallest part of his parent's or his 
master's property, without express permission, — and I will show 
you a person who possesses the first requisite to respectability and 

happiness. 

13. Love of God. 

Very few persons have learned to love the Lord so well as to 
be cheerful and happy in all that he does for them. * Most of us 
are striving to bring everything to pass in our own way. 

We lay our own plans, not only for to-day, but for to-morrow, 
and for our whole lives ; yet we know not what a day shall bring 
forth, and are continually liable to have all our purposes sub- 
verted.* We then become vexed, angry, unhappy. 

But if we were entirely satisfied to have the Lord rule, and 
order all things according to his mercy and his truth, nothing 
would disappoint us — nothing would offend us — nothing would 
harm us. Compiled, 



LXXVI. — EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 

1. Story of a Dervis? 
A DBRVis, travelling through Tartary, went into the king's 
palace by mistake, thinking it to be a public inn, or caravan- 
sary.^ Having looked about him for some time, he entered into 
a long gallery, where he laid down his wallet and spread his 
carpet, in order to repose himself upon it, after the manner of 
the eastern nations. 



1 Sub-tkbt'kd, tarned upside down. 

3 A Torkiah priest, or monk, among the 
Mohammedans, sometimes living in a mon- 
astery, and sometimes leading a wandering 
Ulift. 



3 Cas-a-tan'sa-bt, a building, closed by 
a door, and attended by a keeper, in which 
travellers are furnished shelter and apart- 
ments to lodge in, but neither bedding nor 
food. 
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He had not been long in this posture, before he was discovered 
by some of the guards, who asked him what was his business in 
that place 7 The dervis told them he intended to take up his 
night's lodging in that caravansary. The guards informed him, 
in a very angry manner, that the house he was in was not a cara- 
vansary, but the king's palace. 

It happened that the king himself passed through the gallery 
during this debate ; and, smiling at the mistake of the dervis, 
asked him how he could possibly be so dull as not to distinguish 
a palace from a caravansary. 

Sir, says the dervis, give me leave to ask your majesty a 
question or two : Who were the persons that lodged in this house 
when it was first built ? The king replied, his ancestors.^ And 
who, says the dervis, was the last person that lodged here ? 
The king replied, his father. And who is it, says the dervis, 
that lodges here at present ? The king told him that it was him- 
self. And who, says the dervis, will be here after you ? The 
king answered, the young prince, his son. Ah, sir, said the 
dervis, a house that changes it& inhabitants so often, and re- 
ceives such a perpetual succession of guests,^ is not a palace, but 
a caravansary. Spectator. 

2. Damocles. 

Diony'sius,'^ the tyrant of Sicily, was far from being happy, 
though he had great riches, and all the pleasures which wealth 
could procure. Dam'ocles, one of his flatterers,* told him that 
no monarch had ever been greater or happier than Dionysius. 
" Hast thou a mind," said the king, ** to taste this happiness, and 
to know what that is of which thou hast so high an idea ? " 
Damocles with joy accepted the offer. 

The king ordered that a royal banquet* should be prepared, 
and a gilded sofa placed for him. There were side-boards loaded 
with gold and silver plate of immense value. Pages^ of great 



1 An'gbs-tors, those from whom a person 
descends. 

2 Guests (gtsts), visitors, persons enter- 
tained. 

S See note, p. 127. 

22* 



4 Flat'tkr-ers, those who praise falsely 
or too much \ wheedlers ; fawners. ^ 

5 Ban'quet, a feast, a grand entertain- 
ment. 

6 Pa'gss, boys attendant on great persooB. 
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bctaty were ordered to attend his table and to obey his oom- 
mands. 

Fragrant ointments, flowers, and per^mes, were added to the 
feast, and the table was loaded with choice delicacies of every 
kind. Damocles, over-elated with pleasure, fancied himself 
amongst saperior beings. 

Bat, in the midst of all this happiness, as he lay indulging 
himself in stato, he sees let down from the ceiling, just oyer his 
head, a large bright sword, hung by a single hair. This sight 
put an end to his joy. 

The pomp of his attendance, the glitter of the carved plate, 
and the delicacy of the viands,^ ceased to afford him any pleasure. 
He dreads to streteh forth his hand to the table. He throws off 
the garland of roses. He hastens to remove from so dangerous 
a situation, and earnestly b<^ the king to restore him to his 
former humble condition, having no desire to enjoy any longer a 
happine^ so terrible. 

By this device,* Dionysios showed to Damocles how wretehed 
he was in the midst of all the treasures and all the honors which 
royalty could bestow. Cicero.^ 

8. Filiai SensiMlity. 

A young gentleman in one of the academies, at Paris, was 
observed to eat only soup and dry bread, and to drink only water. 
The governor of the school, supposing it arose from excess of 
devotion,^ reproved his pupil, and tried to persuade him to the 
contrary. 

Finding, however, that it was in vain, he sent for him again, 
and observed that such conduct was wrong, and that it was his 
duty to conform to the rules of the academy. But the youth per- 
sisted, and, as he would not give his reason for such a mode of liv- 
ing, the governor at last threatened to send him back to his family. 
This menace* had the desired effect : " Sir," said the young man, 
" in my father's house I eat only black bread, and of that very 



^Vi'ands, meat dressed. 
2 Db-vick', contrivance. 
8Cic'b-bo (8lB'9-r5), Mark Tullt, the 
most eloquent of the K<nnan orators *, he 



was also a statesman and writer. He was 
murdered, B.C. 43, at the age of 63. 

4 Db-vo'tion, piety, religious seal. 

5 Mbm'ack, a threat 
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little ; here I have good soup, and excellent white bread ; and 
though I might, if I chose, fare well, I cannot persuade myself to 
take anything else when I think on the situation in which I have 
left my father and mother." 

The governor was greatly moved by this instance of filiaP sen- 
sibility,^ and could not refrain from tears. " Your father," said 
he, " has been in the army ; has he no pension^ ? " " No," re- 
plied the youth ; " he has long been applying for one, but, for 
want of money, has been obliged to give up the pursuit ; and, 
rather than contract any debts, he has chosen a life of poverty 
in the country." 

" Well," returned the governor, " if the fi^t is as you have 
related, I promise to procure for your father a pension of five 
hundred livres* a year. And, since your friends are in such want, 
take these three louis-d'ors* for your pocket expenses. I will 
remit your father the first half-year of his pension in advance." 

" Ah, sir," replied the youth, " since you have had the goodness 
to propose sending a sum of money to my father, I entreat you 
to add these three louis-d'ors to it. As I have here everything I 
can wish for, I do not need them ; but they would be of great 
use to my father in the support of his other children." 

Anonymous. 
4. Cruelty to Insects, 

A certain youth indulged himself in the cruel sport of killing 
flies. He tore oflF their wings and legs, and then watched their 
feeble eflforts*^ to escape from him. Sometimes he crushed a num- 
ber of them at once to death. 

His tutor spoke to him in vain on this barbarous conduct. 
He could not persuade him to believe that flies could feel pain, 
and that they have a right, no less than ourselves, to life, liberty 
and ease. The signs of agony'^ they showed he would not at- 
liend to. 

The tutor had a microscope,^ and he desired his pupil, one 



1 Fil'ial, belonging to a son or daughter. 

2 Sbn-si-bil'i-tt, quickness of feeling, apt- 
ness for quick emotion. 

3 Pen'sion, a settled yearly allowance. 

4 Liv'res, eq|ual to nineteen centa each. 



5Lod'i8-d'ob (l^'e-^"*")? a French coin, 
worth about 20 shillings sterling, or $4.44. 

6 Ef'forts, struggles, strong endeavors. 

7 Ag'o-ny, Tiolent pain, palngs of death. 

8 MVcRO-soopK, ft magnif;^ing ^Iaas« 
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day, to examine a mosfc beautiful animal. << Mark," said he, 
** how it is studded with black and silver, from head to tail, 
and its body all oyer beset with the most curious bristles. 

** The head contains the most lively eyes, and is adorned with 
silver hairs. The trunk* has two parts, which fold over each 
other. The whole body is graced with plumes which surpass the 
dress of the greatest princes.*' 

Pleased at what he saw, the youth wished to know the name 
of this animal. The microscope was now withdrawn, and the 
creature offered to his naked eye, when it proved to be a poor 
fly, which had been the victim^ of his wanton cruelty. 

^ Anonymous. 

5. Filial Duty. 

In one of those eruptions' of Mount ^tna,* which have often 
happened, the danger to the inhabitants of the country was great. 
To avoid destruction from the flames and the melted lava,'^ which 
ran down the sides of the mountains, the people were obliged to 
flee to some distance. 

In the hurry and confusion of such a scene, — every one taking 
away what he thought most precious, — two brothers, in the height 
of their concern for the preservation of their wealth and goods, 
suddenly recollected that their father and mother, both very old, 
were unable to save themselves by flight. 

Filial duty overcame every other consideration. " Where," 
cried the youths, " can we find a more precious treasure than they 
are who gave us being, and who have taken care of us through 
life?" 

Thus having said, the one took up his father on his shoulders, 
and the other his mother, and safely made their way through the 
flames. All who saw this dutifuP conduct were struck with ad- 
miration ; and ever since that occurrence the path which these 
good young men took in their flight, has been called " the field of* 
the pious." ^ Anonymous. 



1 Trunk, the body of anythiug. 

2Vic'tim, a living being destroyed, to 
effect some purpose, or to atone for sins, or 
in pursuit of some indulgence } a sacrifice. 

3 E-RUp'TioNS, burstings out. 

4 ^t'na, a burning mountain in Sicily. 



6 La'va, matter which is discharged by 
volcanoes, and flows down in a melted state ; 
it loolcs like the slag or clinkers of a forge. 

6 Du'Ti-Fui., obedient, kind, submisaWe, 
accordant with duty. 

7 Pi'ors, religious in duty to parents. 
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6. Sdfisk Sorrow Eeproved, 

One day, during the summer months, Alexis had prepared 
himself to set out with his friends on a journey of pleasure. But 
the sky changed, the clouds lowered, and he stood a while in 
suspense^ about his jaunt.^ At last a heavy rain obliged him to 
put it off entirely. This caused him to burst into tears; he 
lamented the change of weather, and reused all consolation. 

In the evening the clouds were fled, the sun shone out brightly, 
the face of nature seemed to be renewed in vernaF beauty. His 
father took the youth into the fields. The storm of passion in 
his breast was now still ; and the serenity^ of the air, the music 
of the birds, and the verdure* of the meads, r^aled every sense, 
and filled his mind with delight. 

<* Do not you remark," said his father, ** the pleasing change 
which has taken place in the creation ? You know how the fece 
of nature appeared before us yesterday. The ground was then 
parched by a long, dry season, the flowers hid their heads, no 
fragrant odors^ were perceived, and vegetation'^ seeifled to cease. 
To what cause must we impute® this change of nature ? " 

" To the rain that fell this morning, sir," replied Alexis, with 
a modest confusion. He was thus struck with the folly of his 
conduct, and needed not that his own bitter regret should be 
increased by the reproofs of his father. Anonymous. 



fcLXXVn. RUEAL PLEASURES. 



1. The cultur^^ of the fields and gardens is one of the moit 
agreeable employments, and, perhaps, the only one that is repaid 
by a thousand pleasures for the trouble it gives. 

2. Most works confine men to a room or shop ; but he who 



1 Sus-pmraa^ doubt, mioertainty. 
8 Jauht, ramble, an excursion. 
8 Veronal, belonging to the Spring. 

4 Sb-biem'i-tt, calmness, stillness. 

5 Vbb'dusk, a green color, greenness. 



6 O'dobs, scents, fragrance. 

7 Vbg-b-ta'tion, a growth like that of 
plants. 

B Im-putb', ascribe *, attribute. 
9 Cul'tubb, the act of cultiyation. 
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deyotes himself to country pnimiits ib m the open air, and 
breathes freely upon the theatre^ of nature. 

3. The blue sky is his canopy,' and the earth, spread ¥rith 
flowers, is his carpet. The air he breathes is not corrupted by 
the yapors of cities. If he has a taste for the beauties of nature, 
he can never want pure and real pleasures. 

4. In the morning, as soon as day-break again opens the view 
of the creation, he enjoys it in hb fields and garden. The dawn^ 
proclaims the near approach of the sun. 

5. The grass springs up again revived ; and its points shine 
with dew-drops, bright as diamonds. Perfumes from herbs and 
flowers refresh him on every side. 

6. The air resounds with the songs of birds, expressive of 
their joys, their loves, and their happiness. Their concerts* are 
hymns of praise to the Creator. Would it be possible, at the 
sight and sense of so many pleasing objects, that the heart should 
not be touched with delight, with love, with gratitude, towards 
God? 

7. What tends still more to render rural life agreeable, is the 
variety it affords of objects, of works, and of employments. 
There is "great variety of shrubs, fruits, herbs, trees, which we 
plant, and which present themselves to us in a thousand forms. 

8. Some the farmer sees springing out of the earth, others 
rising high, and opening their buds, others again in full bloom. 
Wherever he turns his eyes, he beholds new objects. The 
heavens above, and the earth beneath, afford him a fund of 
pleasure and delight. 

9. Bless, bless the Lord; praise his work^ and trace him 
in every field, and through every operation* of active nature. It 
is he who ordains** the return of Spring, and tells the harvest 
when to fill the granaries' with com. 

10. When the soft breath of the Zephyrs? — emblems^ of his 
goodness — comes in Spring to warm the air, let us think of him. 



1 Ths'a-tbb, a hoose for dramatio spec- 
tacles. 

2 Ca»'o-pt, roof over a bed. 
S Dawn, daybreak. 

4 OoN'oxRrs, nnsdc at entertaimnents. 

5 Op-b-ba'tion, work, action. 



6 Ob-dains', appoints. 

7 Ora'ma-bibs, storehouses for com or 
grain. 

6 Zbph'tbs, west winds, soft winds. 
9 Em'blbics, representations. 
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When in Autumn the boughs of the trees bend under the weight 
of his gifts, let us remember him ; he crowns the year with his 



11. He is the source of all good. He sends the rain to water 
the barren field ; and it is through him alone that the earth be- 
comes fruitful. Behold the forest, the river, and the vale; they 
all discover traces of his goodness. We find him in the meadows 
and in the enameP which adorns them. Everywhere we trace 
the Lord. Sturm.^ 



LXXVin. NATURAL HISTORY. QUADRUPEDS. 

1. Of Apes. 

The Ape bears a striking resemblance to the human figure : 
he walks erect ; he has no tail ; and he can imitate the actions 
of man with much dexterity.^ 

Apes, including baboons and monkeys, form a large tribe of 
animals. 

The Larger Ape, or Orang-outang,* is called the Wild Man 
of the Woods. It bears the greatest likeness to our kind of all 
others. Its face is almost human, but^ts eyes are sunk deep in 
the head. The body is lightly covered with hair, and it walks 
on its hind feet. 

It sleeps under shady trees, forms a hut to shelter itself from 
the heat and rain, and feeds wholly on fruits. When the negroes 
make fires in its vicinity,* it approaches them to warm itself. 
Whenever it meets any person alone, and unarmed, it seldom 
shows him any mercy. 

It even attacks the elephant with clubs ! and is the only crea- 
ture, except man, that makes use of arms not its own. It is at 
once cunning, strong, and cruel. 

Buffon speaks of one which was brought to Europe that showed 



1 En-ah'el, variegation of colors. 

2 Sturm, Christopher Christian, .a Ger- 
man divine, author of Reflections on the 
Works of God. He was born at Augsburg, 
in 1740, and died in 1786. 



S Dex-tkb'i-tt, expertness, skill with the 
hand. 

4 Pronounced G-rdng'-d-tSng'. 

5 Vi-cin'i-tt, neighborhood. 
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great powers of imitation. It would sit at table, unfold its nap- 
kin, wipe its lips, make use of the spoon and fork, poor out its 
drink into a glass, take a cup and saucer, and place them on the 
table, put in sugar, pour out tea, and leave it to cool before 
drinking, — and all this often without being required. 

The Baboon is another division of the Ape kind, but it more 
nearly resembles the brute than man. It has a tail, sharp claws, 
a prominent^ &oe, and mostly walks on four feet, though capable 
of walking on two. This kind is naturally mischievous, fierce, 
and vindictive,' though it may be trained to habits of mildness 
and obedience. 

The Monkey is of the Ape kind, and differs from the former 
in the length of its tail. There are many species of monkeys. 
The Green Monkey is about the size of a cat. It is elegant 
in its form, agile,^ and inoffensive. It inhabits various parts of 
Africa. On the banks of the Amazon river, is a species very 
beautiful and elegant, called the Fair Monkey, whose head and 
ears are of a lively vermilion color, and the hair of the body 
whiter than any human hair. 

2. The Elephant. 

The Elephant is the krgest and strongest of all quadrupeds. 
This is the most sagacious^ of all animals, except man. Its ap- 
pearance, however, is stupid. It has large, long ears, small eyes, 
thick legs, a huge body, and long trunk. Notwithstanding this 
clumsy form, it has great powers and faculties. Pacific, mild, 
and brave, it only exerts its power in its own defence. 

The Elephant is social and friendly with its kind. The vet- 
eran® of the troop always appears as their leader. As they march, 
the forest seems to sink beneath them. Their invasions are ter- 
rible. An army of men is scarcely equal to their united num- 
bers. Travellers relate that this animal will strike the foe with 
his tusks, seize him with his trunk, toss him in the air, and, after 
he &,lls, trample him to death. 



1 Prom'i-nekt, sticking out, thrust forth. 

2 ViH-DicT'rvE, given to revenge, revenge- 



ful. 



3 Ao'iLB, nimble, active. 



4 Sa-ga'cious, quick to discern and un- 
derstand. 

5 Vkt'e-bax, old in practice. 
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Elephants delight to frequent the banks of rivers. Thej 
always disturb Ihe water before they drink, and often fill their 
trunks with it, which they spout out in the manner of a fountain. 

This animal is said to live upwards of a hundred years. 

An Elephant, once tamed, is the most gentle and obedient of 
all animals. It will kneel in order to receive its rider ; and 
seems to live but to serve and obey him. This animal will draw 
with ease what six horses could scarcely move. It can support 
three or four thousand pounds' weight on its back, and one thou- 
sand on its trunk alone. 

The teeth of elephants are of great value, and il^imish ivory, 
for the sake of which these noble animals are often killed. 

8. The Sloth. 

The Sloth is a disgusting animal ; its awkward form, and the 
slowness of its motion, excite aversion^ rather than pity. This 
animal is about the size of a badger ; its ^ coarse, and its tail a 
mere stump ; its mouth extends from ear to ear ; the nose is blunt, 
and the eyes black and heavy. 

It moves only one leg at a time, and it is a long while in ad- 
vancing but a few yards. It lives on the leaves and bark of trees. 
Having, by great labor, ascended a tree, it remaios there till it 
has stripped it of everything that can be eaten ; it then rolls 
itself into a ball, and falls to the ground with a horrid scream. 

Here it lies in a torpid^ state till it is disposed to ascend 
another tree. At every motion it utters a plaintive and melan- 
choly cry. A siagle tree will furnish it with food for a fortnight, 
and it has been known to subsist forty days without any nourish- 
ment at all. 

4. The Buffalo, 

This animal is somewhat like our common ox, both in figure 
and disposition ; and yet there are no two quadrupeds more dis- 
tinct, or which have a greater dislike to each other. 

Buf^loes differ in size and form, as much as the ox kind ; but 
in general they are much larger, and far more fierce. They 

1 A-m'siON, disUke, hatred. { 2 Tob'pid, inactiTe, sluggish. 

23 
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often attack traydlen, whom tliey gore^ to deatb, and then tram- 
plo on, and, at the same time, mangle their bodies in a most 
shocking manner. 

They are hunted for their flesh and hides, bat the former by 
no means equals that of the ox. 

Though these animals are chiefly found in the torrid zone, they 
are also bred in Europe. In some parts of Italy, they are said 
to run wild, and grow up to twice the size of our largest oxen. 
The Buffiilo is also more clumsy and awkward than the ox. Its 
air is more savage, the body shorter and thicker, the legs higher, 
and the head smaller. The hide is the most valuable part of Hiis 



The Buffiilo of America differs from that of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa ; and is more properly called the Bison. 

5. The Camd. 

Of the Camel there are two kinds. The one, which is usually 
called the Camd, has two hunches on its back ; the oth^, whidi 
is named the Dromedary, has but one, and is neither so large 
nor so strong as the former. Dromedaries are by &r more 
numerous, and extend over spacious regions ; while the Oamel is 
more scarce. 

They seem intended by Providence for the use of those coun- 
tries in which no other animals can be serviceable. These ani- 
mals have a stomach for carrying a large supply of water in the 
sandy deserts which they are obliged to traverse. 

By means of this usefrd creature the trade of the East is car- 
ried on. It can bear great burdens, fkst long, and travel with 
Speed. Every part of the animal is applied to some useM pur- 
pose. Its milk, flesh, hair, and skin, are of use in one shape or 
other. In a word, it is the most docile^ and valuable animal to 
be found in the warm regions of the East. 

6. The Leopard. 

The Leopard nearly resembles the Panther — the difference is 

/ 

1 GOBB, to wound with the horn. i 2 Doo'ilb (dos'jl), eaqr to be taiij^t and 

I gorenied. 
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chiefly in the size ; the Panther often being six feet long, the 
Leopard seldom more than four. The former is marked with 
five or six spots, forming a kind of circle, with a large one in 
the centre ; the latter has a more beaatifnl coat, with smaller 
spots, and those disposed^ in clusters on a brilliant ground. 

The Leopard, in its chase of prey, spares neither man nor 
beast. It sometimes descends into the pastures, and makes great 
hayoc^ among the numerous herds. It is a native of several 
parts of India, China, and Arabia, where h is hunted for its flesh 
as well as its skin. 

7. The Bear. 

The Bear is a strong animal, covered with black, smooth, glossy 
hair. The Black Bear of America is said to live wholly on veg- 
table &od ; bat some of them, when in EngUind, have been fi)nd 
of flesh. 

Bears strike with their fore-feet, like a oat; seldom use their 
tasks, but hug their assailants'^ in their paws so closely to their 
breast, that they ahnost squeeze them to death. 

The White Bear of Greenland often measures thirteen feet in 
length, and its limbs are of great size and strength. This animal' 
lives on fish, seals, the dead bodies of whales, and even on the 
bodies of men, Sometimes it will attack a party of armed men, 
and even board small vessels. Betsween the female and her 
young there is so much affection, that they will rather die than 
desert each other. 

The flesh of this animal is white, and tastes like mutton. Its 
fat is melted for train-oil 

8. The Idan. 

The Lion is found in the wanner re^ons of Adia, but is not 
there so large as in the interior of Aftrica. He has been known 
to measure eight ieet in loigth, and his tail about three or four 
more. The male possesses a fiill and flowing mane. The female 
is destitute of this, and is much smaller than the male. 

1 Di8-F0SBD^ arranged, placed in order. 1 8 As-sail^arts, those who attack. 

2 Hat'oo, deBtmctlon. 1 
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The Lion has beea known to live sixty or seventy years, thon^ 
often not more than twenty-fiye. The parental affection of Hie 
Lioness is great She brayes the greatest dangers, and appears 
eyen more terrible than the Lion himself 

She produces but one litter a year, consisting of four or five 
whelps in nnmber. These are at first very small, not exceeding 
the size of a half-grown kitten, and they are five years in coming 
to tiieir ftdl growth. 

The Lion's strength is sach, that with a eingle stroke of his 
paw he has broken the back of a horse, and has been known to 
carry off a young bu&lo between his teeth. He rarely engages 
his prey in full day, but towards night quits his den, and with a 
roar which resembles a peal of thunder, and which overwhelms 
the other beasts of the forest with oonstemationy^ he begins his 
havoc. 

Such terror does his roar inspire, that animals, even in a state 
of safety, have been known to tremble and sweat with fear, as 
soon as it was heard. 

9. The Tiger. 

The Tiger has all the noxious' qualities of the cat, to which it 
is similar in figure, though not in size. This is one of the most 
beautiM of quadrupeds. The glossy smoothness of his hair, and 
t^e black streaks with which it is marked, on a skin of a bright 
yellow color, strike us with a kind of pleasing admiration, when 
it can be viewed under the idea of safety. 

This animal is peculiar to Asia, and is most common in the 
East Lidies. Such is its surly nature that it will snap at the 
hand by which it is fed. Li the countries where it roams at large, 
it is a very great scourge to the human race. 

It lurks among the bushes on the sides of rivers, and bounds 
from its covert? on all animals that come within its reach. Fierce 
as this animal is, hunting him is a favorite diversion with some 
of the eastern princes. His skin is reckoned of great value. 

1 GoN-STXBr-NA'noK, funasement with fear. I 8 Cot'sbt, place of ooncealment. 

2 Nox'ioro, hurtfiil, destmctiTe. I 
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10. The Beaver. 

The Beaver is about three feet long. Its toes are webbed,^ 
which enables it to swim. It is found in most northern coun- 
tries, but more abundantly in North America. These animaJs 
assemble in large companies, about June, on the banks of some 
water, and form habitations. 

If the water be subject to risings, they erect a dam of several 
feet in length. They begin with felling some trees on the border ■■ 
of the rive^. This they effect in a short time, by the united ;• 
labor of their teeth. With some of these trees they strengthen 
their dam, and with others erect their habitations. 

A part of them is formed into stakes, the fixing of which is a 
work of much toil. Some of the Beavers, with their teeth, raise 
the ends, while others dig the holes with their fore-feet. These 
stakes are placed in rows, and connected witii long trunks of 
tiees, felled so as to lie across the stream. The whole dam is 
filled in with earth brought from some distance. When it is com- 
pleted, they proceed to construct their mansions, which af e raised 
on piles^ near the water, and have one opening to the land, and 
another to the water. 

These buildings are usually about the diameter of ten feet, and 
contain several stories. The apartments are plastered with ex- 
treme neatness. The Beavers apply their mortar with both feet 
and tails. Stone, wood, and a sandy kind of earth are employed, 
and so compacted^ as to prevent injury from wind and rain. 

The trees they mostly use are the willow, poplar, and alder ; 
and they begin their operations on the trunk at nearly two feet 
above the ground, nor do they ever desist^ till the fall of the 
tree is«completed. 

For their support in winter, stores are laid up near each sep- ^ 
arate cabin. They do not plunder the property of each other, • 
but have strict notions of honesty. Some of their huts will con^ 
tain six, others twelve, and some twenty or thirty inhabitants ; 



1 Wkbbsd, joined by a skin, like those of 
a goose. 

aPiLss, collectioni of stakes or posts, 
driyeu into ^e qoft mad. 

23* 



3 Com-paot'bd, closely united. 

4 Db-sist', stop. 
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and tbeir litUe township contains about twelve or fourteen habi- 
tations. !nie neatness as well as security of their- dwellings is 
remarkable ; the floors being strewed over with box and fir, show 
great cleanliness and order. 

11. The Fox, 

The Fox is somewhat like the common dog in form, and is of 
the size of a spaniel. It has a long and straight tail, with the 
tip white. The Fox has been found perfectly white ; but in yery 
northern climates it is often black, and a£fords a ftir of more 
Talue than that of almost any other animaL 

The skill of the Fox in forming his mansion, ranks him among 
the higher order of quadrupeds. He burrows under firm earth, 
and often where the roof of his dwelling is prevented from 
falling by the wattling^ of the roots of trees. His dwelling is 
generally extensive, and he forms several avenues to it for his 
safety. Thus he seems to possess all the comforts which belong 
to a home, and which are justly supposed to show superior skill. 

In fine weather the Fox often quits his retreat, and basks at 
ftdl length in the sun. He seeks his prey mostly by night, and 
often far from his home. He destroys, for his food, various 
kinds of vermin. Poultry and young lambs fall under his power, 
where he has secure access^ to them. Berries, snails, frogs, and 
even insects, are taken by him. He is fond of grapes, and does 
great damage to the vineyards. He often hides part of his prey 
beneath the roots of trees. 

The cunning of the Fox has been in all ages proverbial. Its 
quickness to discern its prey and its enemies is very great. It is 
a crafty, lively creature, seeking its food rather by fraud and 
address,^ than by force ; and nothing comes amiss to it. When 
at a loss for other food, it will attack a nest of wasps or bees, 
and, in spite of their stings, carry off the combs. 

IWat'tlino, intertViriDixig, platting to- I 2 Ac/cess, means of approach, 
getber. I 8 Ai>>dbb8s\ skill, adroitness. 
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LXXIZ. — NATURAL HISTORY. — BIRDS. 

1. The Eagle. 

The Eagle is among the birds what the Lion is among quadru- 
peds. They both seem to show a kind of sovereignty over their 
fellows of the forest. Equally brave, they disdain all petty 
plunder, and pursue only larger animals. 

The Eagle will not share the spoils of another bird, nor will he 
return a second time to feed on the same carcass. He is proud, 
yet may be tamed by kind usage, and has been known to show 
great attachment to his keeper. 

The Eagle soars the highest of all birds ; and hence hej^as 
been called the bird of heaven : his eye is so strong that he can 
look undazzled on the sun. He will easily carry off a goose, a 
hare, a lamb, or any such animal. Even infants he has been 
known to carry away. 

The Common Eagle is found in North America, in the North 
of England, in Scotland, and in other countries. Eagles build 
their nests on clifife of rocks, out of the reach of man. The female 
seldom lays more than two or three eggs, on which she sits thirty 
days before they are hatched. 

The Oolden Eagle is the largest of the Eagle kind, being about 
three feet long. The plumage on the back is delightfuUy shaded. 
This species is found in the United States, in the mountainous 
parts of Ireland, and has also been seen at times in Caernar- 
vonshire, in Wales. 

2. The Cuckoo. 

The note of the Cuckoo is well known, but not so its histoiy 
and the country or place to which it migrates.^ The arrival of 
the Cuckoo is deemed the harbinger^ of spring. The note of this 
bird is so uniform, that its name in every language is derived 
from it. 

The Cuckoo lays its eggs in the nests of other birds, as those 
of the Water-Wagtail, or Hedge-Sparrow, and leaves to them 

1 Mi'oBATKS, changM places with the I s Hab'bin-qbb, Ibrenumer. 
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tJie care of hatohiiig its young. When the young Cuckoo is 
fledged, it quits the nest, and pursues its native courses. 

What becomes of the Cuckoo in winter is little known ; some 
suppose it lies torpid in hollow trees ; but it is probable that it 
migrates to warmer climates, for it cannot exist during the winter 

in this country. 

3. The Peacock. 

This bird is so well known that it is not necessary to speak of 
its gorgeous plumage and superb tints — none of the feathered 
race can yie with it in elegance and beauty. But the harsh scream 
of its Toice, and its gluttony, lessen the pleasure received from its 
uncommon brilliance. 

Peacocks were first introduced into Europe from the Asiatic 
Indies. In these parts they are still ibund wild in large flodcs. 
So fine a bird, and one whose fle^ was always esteemed a del- 
icacy at the tables of the great, was not sufSsred to remain in its 
native haunts. As early as the days of Solomon it was imported 
by his fleets. 

The Peacock feeds on com, but its &vorite food is barley. It 
does not reject insects and tender plants, and does injury both to 
the &rm and the garden. 

4. The Pdican. 

The Pelican is much larger than the Swan, but nearly of the 
same shape and color. Its neck is long, and the toes are all 
joined by webs. It has an enormous bill, above a foot long, and 
a singular pouch underneath, capable of containing above a dozen 
quarts of water. 

The pouch, when empty, is scarcely to be seen ; but when the 
Pelican has been suocessftil in fishing, it is wonderftdly dilated.* 
The first thing the bird wishes, is to fill its bag, and then retire 
and feed at leisure. This bag is said to be capable of holding as 
many fish as would satisfy six or seven men. 

Wonderful as the Pelican is, it falls short of the fables invented 
about it. It has been said to feed its young with its own blood, 
and to fill its pouch with water to supply them in the deserts. 

1 Di-lat'ko, widened, enlarged, swelled oat 
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We read of a Pelican so tamed and well trained, that it would 
go off in the morning, at the word of command, and return before 
night to its master, with its pouch full of plunder, part of which 
it would unload for its master, and part it would keep for its 
own sustenance. 

5. The Ostrich. 

The Ostrich is certainly the largest of all birds : it is nearly 
as high as a man on horseback. In its general appearance it 
has some resemblance to a Camel, and is ahnost as tall. The 
plumage of this bird more nearly resembles hair than feathers. 

It is generally a mixture of black and white, though sometimes 
gray. The large feathers at the end of the tail and wings are 
mostly white ; the next row black and white. 

All are of a kind peculiar to the Ostrich, and as soft as down. 
Though the elegant plumage of this bird is often used in female 
attire,^ yet the upper parts of the head and neck are coyered with 
a fine hair, and the legs are covered with scales. 

The Ostrich bears no affinity^ to any other bird, and both its 
form and habits are peculiar; It inhabits the sandy and burning 
deserts of the torrid^ regions of Asia and Afirica only ; there they 
are seen in large flocks. 

They feed on everything edible.* The female lays forty or 
fifty eggs at a time, and no birds take more care of their young. 
Not only the plumage, but the eggs and the flesh are highly 
esteemed. 

6. The St(yrk. 

As Storks live to a very great age, their limbs grow feeble, 
their feathers fall off, and they are not able to provide their food, 
or for their safety. Being birds of passage, they are under 
another inconvenience ; for they are not able to remove them- 
selves from one country to another at the usual season. At 
these times, it is said that their young ones assist them, covering 
them with their wings, and nourishing them with the warmth of 
their bodies. 

1 AT-mti', dresB, array. i 8 Tos'itn), boming hot 

S Ar-mi'i-TT, Ukeness, slmflarUy. I < Ed'i-blb, fit to be eaten, eatable. 
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'Buej even bring them food in their beaks, and carry tiiem 
from place to place on their backs, or sapport them with their 
wings. In this manner they retom, as much as lies in their 
power, the care which was bestowed on them when they were 
yoong in the nest lliis is a striking example of filial piety, 
taught by instinct,^ from which reason itself need not be ashamed 
to take an example. 

(( Ho^or thy &ther and thy mother, tliat thy days may be 
long in the land whidi the Lord thy God ^yeth thee," was an 
express command, and the only one to which a promise was an- 
nexed.' Among the Israelites, the least offence against a parent 
was pnnished in the most exemplary manner. 

Certainly, nothing can be more jost or proper, than that we 
should love, honor, and saccor* those who are the very authors of 
our being, and to whose tender care, under Heaven, we owe the 
continuance of it during the helpless state of our in^ncy. 

Love, charity, and good offices, are what we owe to all man 
kind ; and he who omits them is guilty of such a crime as carries 
its punishment with it. To our parents, however, more, much 
more, than all this is due ; and, when we are serving them, we 
ought to reflect that, whatever difficulties we go throng for their 
sake, we cannot do more for them than they have done for us ; 
and that there is no danger of our overpaying the vast debt of 
gratitude they have laid us under. 

In fine, we should consider that filial piety is a duty most 
peculiarly insisted on by Heaven itself; and if we obey the com- 
mand, there is no doubt but we shall also receive the reward 
annexed to it. 



LXXX. SCENE FROM WILLIAM TELL.* GESLBB AND ALBERT. 

Gbsleb is seen descendirig the mowntcdn tvith a kunting^aff, 

Geder. Alone, alone ! and every step the mist 
Thickens around me ! On these mountain tracks 

1 iN'STiHOT, natural impolse ; a faculty I 8 Sv(/cor, help, aid, assist. 
bestowed bj the Creator. I < Tbll, William, a Swiss, of Borgten, in 

8 AH-raxKD', connected, a4ioined. Uri. The tiyrannical despotism of the Aua- 
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To lose one's way, they say, is sometimes death. ^ 

I dare not stop, nor dare I yet proceed. 

Begirt with hidden danger. If I take 

This hand, it carries me still deeper into 

The wild and savage solitudes I 'd shun, 

Where once to faint with hunger is to die : 

K this, it leads me to ihe precipice. 

My voice sounds weaker to mine ear ; I Ve not 

The strength to call I had, and through my limbs 

Cold tremor runs, and sickening faintness seizes 

On my heart ! O, Heaven, have mercy on me ! 

[He leans against a rock, stupefied with terror and ex^ 
haustion — it grows darker and darker — the rain 
pours down in torrents, and a furious vnnd arises — 
the mountain streams begin to swell and roar. Albert 
is seen descending by the side of one of the streams, 
which, in his course, he crosses with the hdp of his staff, 
Albert, I '11 breathe upon this level, if the wind 
Will let me. Ha ! a rock to shelter me ! 
Thanks to 't. A man, and fainting ! Courage, friend. 
Courage ! A stranger that has lost his way ! — 
Take heart — take heart ; you 're safe. How feel you now 7 
[Gives him drink from a flask, 
Geder, Better. 
Albert, You Ve lost your way upon the hill ? 



trian governor of Switzerland, Herman Ges- 
ler (jes'ler), was intolerable ; he puslied hia 
insolence so far as to require the Swiss to 
uncover their heads to his hat. He con- 
demned Tell, for refusing this slavish act, to 
shoot an apple from his own son^s head. 
This Tdl did, but on Iiis acknowledging that 
a second arrow he carried about him was to 
shoot Gesler, in case of hitting his son, that 
tyrant retained Tell prisoner, and embarlced 
on lake Lucerne, to convey him to a dun- 
geon. A storm arose, and Tell, being a 
rigorous and skilful boatman, was set firee, 
and guided the skiff to shore. Springing to 
a rock, he escaped, and afterwards shot 



Gesler dead, on tM road to Kussnocht. This 
event, which occuri:^ on the 17th of Nov., 
1307, was the signal for a general rising, 
and a most obstinate war between the Swiss 
and Austrians, till 1499, when the Swiss 
achieved their independence. The leading 
patriots, besides Tell, were Werner, of the 
canton of Schwitz, Walter Furst, of Uri, 
and Arnold Melchthel, of Uuderwalden. 
These gentlemen secretly agreed to surprise 
and demoUsh the oasUes of the Austrian im- 
perial governors. This effected, these three 
cantons joined again in a league for ten 
years, giving birth to the Swiss oonfiederacy. 
Tell was drowned in an inundation, in 1350. 
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.Ges&r. I have. 

Albert* And uriiither would yoa go 7 

Geder. To Altorf. 

Albert. I 'U guide yoa ihiliier. 

Geder. Yoa 're a child. 

Albert. I know 
Hie way ; the track I 'ye come is harder fiir 
To find. 

Creder. The track yon 'ye come! What mean yon? Sure 
You haye not been still farther in the monntains? 

Albert. I Ve trayelled from Mount Faigel. 

Geder. No one with thee? 

Albert. No one bat God. 

Geder. Do yoa not fear these storms ? 

Albert. Gh)d is in tiie storm. 

Geder. And there are torrents,^ too, 
That most be crossed. 

Albert. Ood is by the torrent, too. 

Creder. You 're but a child. 

Albert. God will be with a child. 

Geder. You 're sure you know the way 

Albert. T is but to keep 
The side of yonder stream. 

Creder. But guide me safe, 
I '11 give thee gold. 

Albert. I '11 guide thee safe without. 

GesUr. Here 's earnest^ for thee. [Offers ffold.] Here — 
I '11 double that, 
Yea, treble it, but let me see the gate 
Of Altorf. Why do you refuse the gold ? 
Take it 

Albert. No. 

Gesler. You shall. 

Albert. I will not. 

Geder. Why? 

1 ToB'BnriB, rapid streams. I giTen in pledge that the rest wiU be duly 

s Kui'anr, a port of Che price or wages I paid. 
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Albert, Because 
I do not covet it ; and, thon^ I did, 
It would be wrong to take it as the price 
Of doing one a kindness. 

Gesler. Ha ! — who tanght 
Thee that? 

Albert. Myfether. 

Gesler. Does he live in Altorf ? 

Albert. No ; in the mountains. 

Gesler. How ! — a mountaineer 7 
He should become a tenanf^ of the city ; 
He 'd gain by 't. 

Albert. Not so much as he might lose by 't. 

Gesler. What might he lose by 't ? 

Albert. Liberty. 

Gesler. Indeed! * 

He also taught thee that ? 

Albert. He did. 

Gesler. His name ? 

Albert. This is the way to Altorf, sir. 

Gesler. 1 'd know 
Thy father's name. 

Albert. The day is wasting — we 
Have far to go. 

Gesler. Thj lather's name, I say ? 

Albert. 1 will not tell it thee. 

Gesler. Not tell it me? 
Why? 

Albert. You may be an enemy of his. 

Gesler. May be a friend. 

Albert. May be ; but should you be 
An enemy. — Although I would not tell you 
My fether's name, I 'd guide you safe to Altorf. 
Will you follow me ? 

Gesler. . Ne'er mind thy other's name : 

1 TiH'AST, One who inhabits or hoUs a house or tenement 

24 
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What would it profit me to know 't? Thy hand ! 
We are not enemies. 

Albert, I never had 
An enemy. 

Geder, Lead on. 

Albert. Adyanoe yonr staff 
As yon descend, and fix it well. Come on. 

Creder. What, must we take that steep ? 

Albert. T is nothing. Gome, 
I 'U go before — ne'er fear. Gome on — come on ! 

Knowles.^ 



Xjucxi. — GESLEB, ALBBBT, AND 8ABNEM. 

Albert. Yon 're at the gate of Altorf. 

Gesler. Tarry, boy ! 

Albert, I would be gone ; I 'm waited for. 

Geder. Gome back ! 
Who waits for thee ? Gome, tell me ; I am rich 
And powerful, and can reward. 

Albert. T is close 
On evening ; I have far to go. I 'm late. 

Geder. Stay ; I can punish, too. 

Albert. I might have left you, 
When on the hill I found you fainting, and 
The mist around you ; but I stopped and cheered you, 
Till to yourself you came again. I offered 
To guide you, when you could not find the way, 
And I have brought you to the gate of Altorf. 

Geder. Boy, do you know me ? 

Albert. No. 

Gesler. Why fear you, theu. 
To trust me with your father's name ? — Speak, 

Albert. Why 
Do you desire to know it ? 

1 Knowlxb, SHnuoAN, an Engliah author and actor of merit 
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Geder. You have served me, 
And I would thank him, if I chanced to pass 
His dwelling. 

Albert. T would not please him that a service 
So trifling should be made so much of! 

Geder. Trifling! 
You 've saved my life. 

Albert, Then do not question me, 
But let me go. 

Gesler. When I have learned from thee 
Thy father's name. What, hoa ! [Knocks at the gate. 

Sentind. [WitMn.] Who 's there ? 

Gesler. Gesler! ' [The gate is opened. 

Albert. Ha, Gesler ! 

Gesler. [To Sddiers.] Seize him! Wilt thou tell me 
Thy other's name 7 

Albert. No! 

Gesler. I can bid them cast thee 
Into a dungeon ! Wilt thou tell it now? 

Albert. No! 

Gesler. I can bid them strangle thee ! Wilt tell it ? 

Albert. Never! 

Geder. Away with him ! Send Samem to me. 

[Sddiers take off Albert through the gate. 
Behind that boy I see the shadow of 
A hand must wear mji fetters, or 'twill try 
To strip, me of my power. I have felt to-day 
What 'tis to live at others' mercy. I 
Have tasted fear to very sickness, and 
Owed to a peasant boy my safety — ay, 
My life ! and there does live the slave can say 
Gesler 's his debtor ! How I loathed the free 
And fearless air with which he trod the hills ! 
Yea, though the safety of his steps was mine, 
Oft as our path did brink the precipice,^ 

1 Bbisk thb PBEOipioa, lead near the edge of the steep perpendloolar OUff. 
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I wished to see him miss his footing, and 

Boll over! Bat he's in my power I — Some way 

To find the parent nest of this fine eaglet, 

And harrow it ! I *d like to clip the broad 

And full-grown wing that tao^t his tender pinion 

So bold a flight! 

ETiier Saknsh, through the gate. 
Ha, Samem ! Have the slaves 
Attended me, returned? 

Samem, They hare. 

Geder. Tonsil see 
That every one of them be laid in chains ! 

Samem, I will. 

Gtder, Didst see the boy ? 

Samem, That passed me? 

Geder, Yes. 

Samem, A mountaineer. 

Geder, You 'd say so, saw you him 
Upon the hills ; he walks them like their lord ! 
I tell thee, Samem, looking on that boy, 
I felt I was not master of those hills. 
He has a &ther — neither promises 
Nor threats could draw from him his name — a &ther 
Who talks to him of liberty ! I fear 
That man. 

Samem, He may be found. • 

Geder. He must; and, soon 
As found, disposed of. I can see the man ! 
He is as i)alpable^ to my sight, as if 
He stood like you before me. I can see him 
Scaling that rock ; yea, I can feel him, Samem, 
As I were in his grasp, and he about 
To hurl me o'er yon parapet !* I live 
In danger till I find that man ! Send parties 

1 Pal'pa-blb, that can be toacbed, or felt I of quays, bridges, roolii, &e., to preTBOfc 
with the band, or otber organ of the body. I people ftom fUUog oA 
s PiK'A-piT, a breast-wan on the edges 
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Into the moontains, to explore them far 

And wide ; and if they chance to light upon 

A father, who expects his child, command them 

To drag him straight before us. Sarnem, Samem, 

They are not yet subdued. Some way to prove 

Their spirit ! — Take this cap ; and have it set 

Upon a pole in the market-place, and see 

That ono and all do bow to it ; whoe'er 

Eesists, or pays the homage^ sullenly. 

Our bonds await him ! Samem, see it done. 

We need not fear the spirit that would rebel. 

But dares not : — that which dares, we will not fear. 

E^NOWLSS. 



LXXXn. — TELL SHOOTS THE APPLE FROM ALBERT'S HEAD. 

Enter, slowly, Burghers and Women, Ltjtoli), Eodolph, Gerabd, 

Sabnem, Gesleb, Tell, Albebt, and a Soldier, bearing Tell'b 

bow and quiver — another with a basket of apples, 

Gesler. That is your ground. Now shall they measure thence 
A hundred paces. Take the distance. 

Tell. [Advancing to the froTU,] Is 
The line a true one? 

Gesler. True or not, what is 't 
To thee? 

Tea. What is 't to me? A little thing, 
A very little thing — a yard or two. 
Is nothing here or there — were it a wolf 
I shot at ! Never mind. 

Gesler. Be thankful, slave. 
Our grace accords thee life on any terms. 

Tea. I will be thankftil, Gesler ! — Villain, stop ! 
You measure to the sun. 

Gesler. And what of that ? 
What matter, whether to or from the sun ? 

Tea. I 'd have it at my back. — The sun should shine 

1 HoH'AQB, act of reverence, obeisanoe ; act of service or fealty to a sovereign. 
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Upon the mark, and not on him that Aoots. 
I cannot see to shoot against the son — 
I will not ahoot against the son ! 

Geder. Give him his way ! — Thaa hast cause to bless mj 
mercy. 

Tea. I shaU remember it I'd like to see 
The apple I 'm to shoot at 

Gtder, Show me 
Hie basket ! — Hiere — [Gtvei a very small apple. 

TeU. You 'ye picked the smaUest one. 

(reder. I know I haTC. 

Tdl. O! doyoa?— BntyoQsee 
Hie color on 't is dark — I 'd have it light, 
To see it better. 

Gesler. Take it as it is : 
Thy skill will be the greater if ihon hitt'st it 

TeU. Tnie — true — I did n't think of that — I wonder 
I did not think of that — Give me some chance 
To save my boy ! [Throtos away the apple with aU his farce.] I 

will not. murder him 
If I can help it — for the h<mor of 
The form thou wearest, if all the heart is gone. 

Gesler. WeU! choose thyself. 

[Hands a basket of apples, Tell takes one. 

TeU. Have I a friend among 
The lookers on 7 

Yemer. Here, Tell ! 

Tea. I thank thee, Vemer ! 
He is a friend runs out into a storm 
To shake a hand with us. I must be brief. 
When once the bow is bent, we cannot take 
The shot too soon. Vemer, whatever be 
The iswie of this hour, the common cause 
Must not stand still. Let not to-morrow's sun 
Set on the tyrant's banner. — Vemer ! Vemer ! 
The boy ! — the boy ! — Think'st thou he has the courage 
To stand it? 
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Vemer, Yes. 

TeU. Does he tremble? 

Vemer. No. 

TeU. Art sure? 

Vemer. I am. 

TeU. How looks he? 

Vemer. Clear and smilingly. 
If you doubt it — look yourself. 

Tdl, No — no — my friend, 
To hear it is enough. 

Vemer, He bears himself 
So much above his years — 

Tdl. I know! — I know! 

Vemer. With constancy so modest — 

TeU. I was sure 
He would — 

Vemer. And looks with such relying love 
And reverence upon you — 

TeU. Man! Man! Man! 
No more ! Already I 'm too much the father 
To act the man ! — Yemer, no more, my iriend ! 
I would be flint — flint — flint. Don't make me feel 
I 'm not — you do not mind me ! — Take the boy 
And set him, Yemer, with his back to me. — 
Set him upon his knees — and place this apple 
Upon his head, so that the stem may front me — 
Thus, Yemer ; charge him to keep steady — tell him 
I *11 hit the apple ! — Yemer, do all this 
More briefly than I tell it thee. 

Vemer. Come, Albert. [Leading him behind. 

AUfert. May I not speak with him before I go ? 

Vemer. No — 

AU>ert. I would only kiss his hand. 

Verner. You must not. 

Albert. I must ! — I cannot go from him without. 

Vemer. It is his will you should. 

AU}ert. His will, is it? 
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I am oonteot, then — oome. 

TeS. M J boy ! [Holding out his arms to Jam. 

JUbert, Mj father ! [Bunning into Tell's arms. 

Tdl. If thou canst bear it, should not 1 7 — Gro, now, 
My son — and keep in mind that I can shoot. — 
Go, boy — be thou but steady, I will hit 
The apple. [Kisses him.] Qo ! — Qod bless thee — go. — My 

bow. [Sarnem gives the bow. 

Thou wilt not fidl thy master, wilt thou ! — Thou 
Hast neyer failed him yet, old servant. — No, 
T'm sure of thee — I know thy honesty. 

Thou 'rt stanch — stanch — I 'd deserve to find thee treacherous, 
Could I suspect thee so. Come, I will stake 
My all upon thee ! Let me see my quiver. 

Creder, Give him a single arrow. 

Tea. Do you shoot 7 

Lutold. I do. 

TeU. Is 't so you pick an arrow, friend 7 
n&e point, you see, is bent, the feather jagged : 
That 's all the use 't is fit for. [Breaks it. 

Geder. Let him have 
Another. [Tell examines another. 

TeU. Why, 't is better than the first, 
But yet not good enough for such an aim 
As I 'm to take. T is heavy in the shaft : 
I '11 not shoot with it ! [Throws it away,] Let me see my quiver. 
Bring it ! 't is not one arrow in a dozen 
I 'd take to shoot with at a dove, much less 
A dove like that ! What is 't you fear 7 I'm but 
A naked man, a wretched, naked man ! 
Your helpless thrall,^ alone in the midst of you. 
With every one of you a weapon in 
His hand — what can I do in such a strait 
With all the arrows in that quiver? Come, 
Will you give it me or not 7 

1 Thrall, slaye. 
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Geder. It matters not. 
Show him the quiver. You 're resolved, I see, 
Nothing shall please you. 

[Tell kneels and picks out another. 
Tea. Ami?— That's strange, 
That 's very strange. — See if the boy is ready. 

[While Tell, unobserved^ secures an arrow in his breast^ 
LuTOLD goes out, and returns mvmediately. 
Lutold, The boy is ready. 
TeU, 1 'm ready, too ! — Keep silence 
For Heaven's sake, and do not stir : and let me have 
Your prayers — youi* prayers — and be my witnesses, 
That if his life 's in peril from my hand, 
'T 18 only for the chance of saving it. 

[Tell raises the bow as if to shoot, but overcome with agi- 
tation, he lets the bow fall. 
Gesler. Go on ! Go on ! 
Tea. I will — I will! 
Now, friends, for mercy's sake, keep motionless 
And silent. [Shoots, and a shout of exultation bursts from the 
crowd. Tell drops on the stage. Vbrner rushes in udth 
Albert. 
Vemer. The boy is safe ! No hair of him is touched ! 
Albert. Father, I 'm safe — your Albert 's safe ! Dear father 
Speak to me ! Speak to me ! 
Vemer. He cannot, boy ! 
Albert. [To Gesler.] You grant him life ? 
Gesler. 1 do. 
Albert. And we are free ? 
Gesler. You are. 

Albert. Thank Heaven ! thank Heaven ! 
Verner. Open his vest. 
And give him air. 

[Albert opens his faihefs vest, and an arrow drops out. 
Tell starts, fixes his eyes on Albert, and clasps him 
to his breast. 
TeU. My boy ! my boy ! 
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Creder, For what 
Hid joa that arrow in your breast ? Speak, slave ! 
TeU. To kill thee, tyrant, had I slain my boy ! 
Geder, My guards, secure him ! [As the Officers advance to 

teize Mm, TeU snatches from one a sword. 
TeU, Let them dare ! [Officers shrink back, 

Geder, What, slaves ! Leave ye to me your duty ? 

[Draws his sword to kill Tbll, who disarms Mm and 
strikes Mm down, Gbsleb di^. At this moment a 
burst of exultation is heard from the Swiss, who enter, 
headed by Erni, and drive the Austrians from the 
scene. The Austrian banner is torn down by Erni, 
who throws it at TsLL^sfeet, 
TeU, To arms, my friends ! And let no sword be sheathed 
Until our land, from cliff to lake, is free ! 
Free as our torrents are, that leap our rocks, 
Or as our peaks, that wear their caps of snow 
Li veiy presence of the regal sun ! 
A country 's never lost, that hath one man 
To wrestle with the tyrant who 'd enslave her f Knowles. 



LXXXm. — THE CHRISTIAN MARINER. 

Launch thy bark. Mariner ! Ohristian, God speed thee 
Let loose the rudder-bands ! — good angels lead thee ! 
Set thy sails warily ;^ tempests will come ; 
Steer thy course steadily ! Christian, steer home ! 

Look to the weather-bow,^ breakers are round thee ! 
Let fell the plummet^ now — shallows may ground thee. 
Beef-in^ the fore-sail, there ! hold the helm fast ! 
So — let the vessel ware !* there swept the blast. 



1 Wa'ri-lt, with caation, care, prudence. 

2 Wbatr'kr-bow, Hie bov, or front part, 
on the side whence the wind comes. 

3 Plum^kbt, the sonnding lead } a long 



I^eee of lead attached to a graduated cord, 
for finding the depth of the water. 

4 RsBF-nr, gather in tie up. 

5 Wabb, veer, turn, wear. 
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What of the night, watchman? -What of the night 7 
" Cloudy — all quiet — no land yet — all 's right." 
Be wakeful, be vigilant !^ — danger may be 
At an hour when all seemeth securest to thee. 

How ! gains the leak so fast 7 Clear out the hold — 
Hoist up the merchandise — heave out thy gold! 
There — let the ingots^ go ! — now the ship rights ; 
Hurrah ! the harbor 's near — lo, the red lights ! 

Slacken not sail yet at inlet or island ; 
Straight for the beacon steer — straight for the high land; 
Crowd all thy canva^ on, cut through the foam — . 
Christian ! cast anchor now — Heaven is thy home ! 

Mrs. Southey.* 



LXXXIV. — RETREAT OF THE FRENCH ARMY FROM MOSCOW. 

Magnificence of ruin 1 What has time. 
In all it ever gazed upon of war. 
Of the wild rage of storm, or deadly clime, 
Seen, with that battle's vengeance to compare 7 
How glorious shone the invaders' pomp afar ! 
Like pampered^ lions from the spoil they came ; 
The land before them, silence and despair, 
The land behind them, massacre** and flame : 
Blood will have tenfold blood : — What are they now 7 A name. 

Homeward by hundred thousands, — column deep. 
Broad square, loose squadron, — rolling like the flood 
When mighty torrents from their channels leap. 
Rushed through the land the haughty multitude. 



1 Vio'iL-ANT, watchful, attentive. 
S In'oots, masses of nnvrrooght gold, gen- 
erally in the form of a prism, or vredge. 
8 Cam'vas, sails -, these are made of canyas. 
4 SouTHEY, Mrs. Robbbt, wife of the poet, 



and previoasly distingaished as Miss Caro- 
line Bowles, an English writer. 

s Pam'pekbd, Aill-fed, over-fed. 

6 Mas'sa-orb (kur), butchery, indiscrim- 
iagte murder. 



Bniow^ on endlon billow : on, throng wood, 
0*er nigged 4ill, down sonless, marshy yale, 
Hie deftth-deyoted mored ; to elangor rode 
Of dram, and horn, and dinonanf dasb of mail,' 
Glancing diaastaroufli* light before that sonbeam pale. 

The hour of yengeanoe strikes ! Hark to i^e gale. 
As it barsts hollow throng the rolling clouds. 
That from the north in sullen grandeur sail, 
Like floating Alps ! Advancing darkness broods 
Upon the wild horizon ; and the woods. 
Now anking into brambles, echo shrill, 
As the gust sweeps them ; and dume upper floods 
Shoot on the leafless boughs the sleet-drops chill, 
That, on the hurrying crowds, in freezing showers distil. 

They reach the wilderness ! The majesty 
Of solitude is spread before their gaze — 
Stem nakedness, dark earth, and wrathful sky ! 
If ruins were there, they had ceased to blaze ; 
If blood were shed, the ground no more betrays. 
E'en by a skeleton, the crime of man : 
Behind them rolls the deep and drenching haze. 
Wrapping their rear in night ; before their van^ 
The struggling daylight shows the unmeasured desert wan. 

Still on they sweep, as if the hurrying march 
Could bear them from the rushing of His wheel, 
Whose chariot is the whirlwind. Heayen's clear arch 
At once is coyered with a liyid^ yeil ; 
In mixed and fighting heaps the deep clouds reel : 
Upon the dense horizon hangs the sun 



1 Bil'low, a long wave, a wave swollen 
and hollow. 

8 DiB'flo-HAOT, dtaoodaat, harsh, anhar- 
moniotts. 

8 Hail, a ooat of stad net-work, or of 
metal plates, worn for defeooe. . 



4 Dis-as'trous, onlncky, calamltoos. 

yAN, the front or forward portion of an 
army. 

6 ursD, pale, ghastly, discolored, black 
and blue. 
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In sanguine^ light, an orb of burning steel ; 
The snows wheel down through twilight thick and dun 
Now tremble, men of blood ! — the Judgment has b^un ! 

The trumpet of the northern winds has blown, 
And it is answered by the dying roar 
Of armies, on that boundless field o'erthrown : 
Now, in the awftil gusts, the desert hoar^ 
Is tempested — a sea without a shore, 
Liftmg its feathery waves. The legions fly ! 
YoUey on volley down the hailstones pour ! 
Blind, &,mished, frozen, mad, the wanderers die. 
And, dying, hear the storm more wildly thunder by. Obolt.* 



LXXXV. BIRTH, MANHOOD, BRIDAL, ANif DBATH. 

Thb lark has sung his carol* in the sky. 

The bees have hummed their noontide lullaby : 

Still, in the vale, the village bells ring round. 

Still, in Llewellyn^-hall, the jests resound : 

For now the caudle^-cup is circling there ; 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips' breathe their prayer, 

And, crowding, stop the cradle, to admire 

The babe, — the sleeping image of his sire ! 

A few short years, and then these sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 
So soon the child a youth, the youth a man. 
Eager to run the race his fathers ran : 
Then, the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloin ; 
The ale (now brewed) in floods of amber shine; 
And, basking* in the chimney's ample blaze, 



1 8an'odin« (s&ng'gwin), of the color of 
blood, abounding with blood. 

3 HoAB, hoary, old, frosty-haired. 

8 Cbolt, Bey. Dr., an eminent English 
author and divine. 

4 OAa'oL, gay, light song. 

25 



5 Pronounoed U-wiPRn ; by the Welch, 
thle-tofth'Un. 

6 Cau'dlb, a warm drink of wine with 
other things *, a posset. 

7 Gos'sips, godmothers, hitimate friends ; 
persons fond of small talk, tattlers. 
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'Mid many a tale told of his boyish days, 

Hie None shall oiy, of all her ills beguiled, 

•« T was on these knees he sat so oft and smiled ! " 

And soon, again, shall music swell the breeze : 
Soon, issmng forth, ^all glitter through the trees 
Yestnies of nuptial white ; and hymns be sung, 
And violets scattered round ; and old and young. 
In eyeiy cottage porch, with garlands green, 
Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene; 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
Moves, in her virgin veil, the gentle bride. 

And once, alas ! nor in a distant hour. 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 
When, in dim chambers, long black weeds^ are seen 
And weepings heard, where only joy hath been ; 
When, by his children borne, and from his door 
Slowly departing to return no more, 
He rests in holy earth, with them who went before. 

And such is Human Life ! So gliding on, 
It glimmers, like a meteor' — and is gone ! 

EoGSBa.' 



LXXXVI. TO A SEA-GULL. 

White bird of the tempest ! O, beautiful thing, 
With the bosom of snow, and the motionless wing ; 
Now sweeping the billow, now floating on high, 
Now bathing thy plumes in the light of the sky ; 
Now poising o'er ocean thy delicate form. 
Now breasting the surge^ with thy bosom so warm ; 
Now darting aloft, witii a heavenly scorn. 
Now shooting along, like a ray of the ftiom ; 
Now lost in the folds of the cloud-curtained dome. 
Now floating abroad like a flake of the fl)am ; 



1 WXBDS, badges of moarning, crape, &c. 

2 Mb'tk-ob, a shooting star, ad aerolite 
formed by tibe sadden condensation and oom- 
bnsttan of gases ; a Jack-o-lantem. 



s BoGKRS, SAifUEL, a highly distinguisbed 
English poet; aathor of the Pleasures of 
Memory; still living at an advanced a«;«. 

4 SuBGB, a swelling sea j a rising waye. 
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Now silently poised o'er the war of the main, 
Like the Spirit of Charity brooding o'er pain ; 
Now gliding with pinion all silently ^led,^ 
Like an angel descending to comfort the world ! 
Thou seem'st to my spirit, as upward I gaze, 
And see thee, now clothed in mellowest rays, 
Now lost in the storm-driven vapors, that fly 
Like hosts that are routed across the broad sky, 
Like a pure spirit, true to its virtue and faith, 
'Mid the tempeste of nature, of passion, and death ! 

Bise ! beautiful emblem of purity, rise, 
On the sweet winds of heaven, to thine own brilliant skies ; 
Still higher ! still higher ! till, lost to our si^t. 
Thou hidest thy wings in a mantle of light; 
And I think how a pure ^iiit^ gazing on thee. 
Must long for that mcmient — the joyous and free — 
When the soul, disembodied' firom Nature, shall spring, 
Unfettered, at once to her Maker and King ; 
When, the bright day of service and suffering past, 
Shapes, fairer than thine, shall shine round her at last 
While, the standard of battle triumphantly ^led. 
She smiles like a victor, serene on the world ! 

Gerald Griffin. 



LXXXVn. — THE IfORGIXa OP. THB ANCHOR. 

Come, see the good ship's andior £)rged — 'tis at a white heat 

now: 
The bellows ceased, the flames decreased' — though on the forge's 

brow 
The little flames still fitfully^ play through the sable mound. 
And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths ranking round ; 
All clad in leathern panoply,^ their broad hands only bare — 
Some rest upon their sledges here, some work the windlasE^ there. 



1 Fdblbd, folded ap, tied up, like a sail. 

2 Dk-bx-bod'ikd (bod'id), deprived or rid 
oTttBbody. 

8 Db-cbba8si>', grew less. 



4 ^n'rvMLTf t^ fits and starts, inooii- 
stantly. 

5 Pan'o-plt, armor, deltansiye covering. 

€ Wikd'lass, a cylinder pried round by a 
lever, or turned by a crank. 
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The windUsB stniiis tlie tadde^ chains, the black mound heares 

below, 
And red and deep a hundred veins burst out at every throe :' 
It rises, roars, rends all outright — 0, Vulcan,' what a glow ! 
Tis blinding white, 'tis blasting brigbt^the high sun shines 

not so! 
The high sun sees not, on the earth, such fieiy fearftd show ; 
The roof-ribs swart,^ the candenf' hearth, the ruddy lurid row 
Of smiths that stand, an ardent band, like men before the foe : 
As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the sailing-monster slow 
Sinks on the anvil — all about the fiices fiery grow. 

" Hurrah ! " they shout, ** leap out — leap out ; " bang, bang the 

sledges go; 
Hurrah ! the jetted* lightnings are hissing high and low — 
A hailing fount of Are is struck at every quashing blow ; 
The leathern mail rebounds the hail, the rattling cinders strow 
Hie ground around: at eveiy bound the sweltering^ fountains 

flow. 
And thick and loud the swinkin^ crowd at every stroke pant 

"Ho!" 

Leap out, leap out, my masters ; leap out and lay on load !* 
Let 's forge a goodly anchor — a bower^ thick and broad; 
For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow, I bode,^ 
And I see the good ship riding, all in a perilous" road — 
The low reef roaring on her lee — the roll of ocean poured 
From stem to stem,^ sea after sea ; the mainmast by the board ;^* 



1 Tacx'li, machinery formed of ropes or 
ehaini and pnUeys chiefly. 

8 Throb, throb, beat of the heartor pulse, 
agony. 

8 Vul'oav, the fabled god of smiths. 

4 SwiBT, black, sablej dark-<x)lored. 

Can'dent, glowing, red-hot 

6 Jkt'txd, thrown forth in jets, forth-leap- 
ing. 

7 SwsLT'KB-mQ, sultry, fUnt with excess 
of heat ) here used for sweating profusely. 

8 SwiNK'iHO, toiling } the word Is quite 



9 Lay on load, pound on stnmgly, strike 
hard and heavily. 

IOBow'kb, a bower anchor, one of the 
main and largest anchors of the ship } it 
hangs at the bows. 

U BoDB, foretell. 

12 Pronounce the word, here, perHouty in 
two syllables. 

13 Stbm to STBRir, fbre and aft, firam one 
end of the ship to the other. 

14 Bt thk boabd, broken oflT at the deck 
and fiUlen down. 
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The bulwarks^ down, the rudder gone, the boats stove at the 

chains!^ 
But courage still, brave mariners — the bower yet remains! 
And not an inch to flinch he deigns, save when ye pitch sky-high; 
GHien moves his head, as though he said, "Fear nothing — here 

ami." 

Swing in your strokes in order, let foot and hand keep time ; 
Your blows make sweeter music far than any steeple's chime. 
But while you sling your sledges, sing — and let the burden be, 
" The anchor is the anvil king, and royal craftsmen^ we ! " 
Strike in, strike in — the sparks begin to dull their rustling red ; 
Our hammers ring with sharper din, our work will soon be sped. 

Our anchor soon must change his bed of flery rich array, 
For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozy couch of clay ; 
Our anchor soon must change the lay^ of merry craftsmen here» 
For the " Yeo-heave-o' ! " and the " Heave-away ! " and the sigh- 
ing seaman's cheer ; 
When, weighing* slow, at eve they go — far, fer fix)m love and 

home; 
And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o'er the ocean foam. 

In livid and obdurate* gloom he darkens down at last ; 
A shapely one he is, and strong, as e'er from oat' was cast. 
O, trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst life like me, 
What pleasures would thy toils reward beneath the deep green 



O, broad-armed diver of the deep, whose sports can equal thine ? 
The good ship weighs a thousand tons, that tugs thy cable line | 



1 Bul'wabkb, the parapets or fencing 
around the decks. 

5 The chi^s in which the boats are slung 
to the stern. 

8 GaAFTs'MEN, mechanics, artisans. 
4 Lit, song. 

6 Weigb'ino, lifting i)p the anchor from 
tl^e bottQin, b^ heaving at the windlass. 

25* 



6 0b'ou-batb, hardened, stubborn, rug- 
ged. 

7 Cat, the prqjecting timber at the bowv, 
to which the flukes of the anchor are triced 
up, or to which the anchor b in part sus- 
pended when not in use; the tackle at- 
tached for this purpose to the timber, or 
cat-head. 
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And I night by night, 't ia thy delight^ thy glory day by day, 
Through sable sea and breaker white, the giant-game to play* 

0, lodger ID the sea-king's halls, cx>nldst thou but understand 
Whose be the white bones by thy side, once leagued in patriot 

bandl 
0, oouldflt thou know what heroes glide with larger steps round 

thee, * 

Thine iron side would swell with pride ; thou 'dst leap within the 



Give honor to their memories who left the pleasant strand, 

To shed their blood ro freely for love of father-land — 

Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy church-yard grave 

So freely, for a restless bed amid the tossing wave — 

O, though our anchor may not be all I have fondly sung, 

Honor him ibr their memory, whoso bones he goes among ! 

Samuel Fergusost. 



LXXXVIII, WAR AM> nONOB. 

1» GovERNMBST, the peace officer at honie^ breathes war 
abroad, organizes it into a seience, reduces it to a system, makes 
it a trade, and applauds it, as if it were the most honorable work 
of nations, Strange that the wisdom which has m successfully 
put down the wars of individuals, has never been inspired and 
emboldened to engage in the task of bringing to an end the more 
gigantic crimes and miaeries of public war ! 

2. What gives these miseries preeminence among human woes 
— what should compel us to look on them with ]>eculiar terror — - 
is, not their awful amount, but their origin, their source. They 
arc miseries infliot<jd by man on man. They spring from de- 
pravity^ of will. They bear the impress^ of cruelty, of hardness 
of heart The distorted^ features, writhing frames, and shrieks 



1 &rBs4VP, bIutq. 

4 nj^FKAT'l-^TTi ommptiDQ, a vitiated 



3 rH'FBBf;^. fitampT impression. 

i Dig-TaaT'ES, Iff LtLcd out of shape. 
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of the wounded and dying — these are not the chief horrors of 
war ; thej sink into unimportance, compared with the infernal^ 
passions which work this woe. 

3. Death is a light evil, when not joined with crime. Had 
the countless millions destroyed by war been swallowed up by 
floods or yawning earthquakes, we should look back awe-struck 
but submissive, on the mysterious Providence which had thus 
fulfilled the Mortal sentence, originally passed on the human race. 
But that man, bom of woman, bound by ties of brotherhood to 
man, and commanded — by an inward law and the voice of God 
— to love and do good, should, through selfishness, pride, or re- 
venge, inflict these agonies, and shed these torrents of human 
blood ; — here is an evil which combines, with exquisite^ suffering, 
fiendish guilt. All other evils fade before it. 

4. The idea of honor is associated with war. But to whom 
does the honor belong ? If to any, certainly not to the mass of 
the people, but to those who are particularly engaged in it. The 
mass of a people who stay at home, and hire others to fight — 
who sleep in their warm beds, and hire others to sleep on the 
cold and damp earth — who sit at their well-spread boards, and 
hire others to take the chance of starving — who nurse the slightest 
hurt in their own bodies, and hire others to expose themselves to 
mortal wounds, and to linger in comfortless hospitals — certainly 
this mass reaps little honor from war. 

5. The honor belongs to those immediately engaged in it. 
Let me ask, then. What is the chief business of war 7 It is to 
destroy human life, to mangle 'the limbs, to gash and hew the 
body, to plunge the sword into the heart of a fellow-creature, to 
strew the earth with bleeding frames, and to trample them under 
foot with horses' hoofs. It is to batter down and bum cities, to 
turn fruitful fields into deserts, to level the cottage of the peasant, 
and the magnificent abode of the opulent, to scourge nations 
with famine, to multiply widows and orphans. 

6. Are these honorable deeds? Were you called to name 
exploits' worthy of demons, would you not naturally select such 



1 Im-vbb'nal, wicked, heUlsh. 

2 Ex'Qui-sira, extremely agonizing, con- 
tnmmately Bcate 



8 Ez'pLorrs, heroic acts, brilliant feats, 
achievements, soooessftil though difficult 
performances. 
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•a these ? Grant that a neoeasitj for them may exist: it is a 
dread&l neoesaity, each as a good man must recoil from, with 
instmctive' horror ; and though it may exempt^ them from guilt, 
it oaonot torn them into glory. 

7. We have thoo^t that it was honorable to heal, to save, to 
mitigated pain, to snatch the sick and sinking from the jaws of 
death. We have placed among the reverend benefactors of the 
human race the discoverers of arts which alleviate |pnan suffer- 
ings, whioh prolong, comfort, adorn, and cheer human life ; and 
if these arts are honorable, where is the glory of multiplying and 
aggravating* tortures and death 7 Channing.' 



LXXXIZ. — SORROW FOR THB DEAD. 



1. Thxbb is a voice from the tomb sweeter than song. There 
is a remembrance of the dead, to which we turn even from the 
charms of the living. O, the grave ! the grave ! It buries every 
error — covers every defect — extinguishes every resentment. 
From its peacefrd bosom spring none but fond regrets and tender 
recollections. Who can look down upon the grave, even of an 
enemy, and not feel a compunctioui^ throb that he should ever 
have warred with the poor handM of earth that lies mouldering 
before him 7 

2. But the grave of those we loved — what a place for medi- 
tation ! There it is that we call up, in long review, the whole 
history of virtue and gentleness, and the thousand endearments, 
lavished upon us — almost unheeded — in the daily intercourse 
of intimacy ; there it is that we dwell upon the tenderness — the 
solemn, awful tenderness — of the parting scene. . The bed of 
death, with all its stifled griefs — its noiseless attendance — its 



1 In-stinc/tivb, acting bj natural animal 
impulse. 

2 Ex-siiPT', free firom by privilege. 

8 BfjT^H3ATB, make less, assuage, relieve, 
alleviate. 

4 Ao'GBA-vAT>iNci» making greater, in- 
crcaa&ig. 



fi CsAKNisa, Rbv. Dr. William SL, adis- 
tingnished divine, judicious philanthropist, 
and eloquent writer ; bom in Newport, R. 
I., in 1780, and died in Massachusetts, OcL 
2, 1842, aged 62. 

6 CoM-puso'iToug, repentant, contrite, re- 
gretful. 
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mute, watch^ assiduities.^ The last testimonies of expiring 
love! The feeble, fluttering, thrilling — O, how thrilling! — 
pressure of the hand ! The last, fond look of the glazing eye, 
taming upon us, even from the threshold of existence ! The 
faint, faltering accents,^ struggling in death to give one more 
assurance of afifection ! 

8. A J ! go to the grave of buried love, and meditate ! There 
settle the account with thy conscience, for every past benefit un- 
requited^ — every past endearment unregarded — of that de- 
parted being, who can never — never — never return, to be soothed 
by thy contrition!^ If thou art a child, and hast ever added a 
sorrow to the soul, or a furrow to the silvered brow, of an affec- 
tionate parent, — if thou art a husband, and hast ever caused the 
fond bosom that ventured its whole happiness in thy arms, to 
doubt one moment of thy kindness or thy truth, — if thou art a 
friend, and hast ever wronged, in thought, or word, or deed, the 
spirit that generously confided in thee, — if thou art a lover, and 
hast ever given one unmerited pang* to that true heart which 
now lies cold and still beneath thy feet; — then be sure that 
every unkind look, every ungracious word, every ungentle action, 
will come thronging back upon thy memory, and knocking dole- 
fully at thy soul ; then be sure that thou wilt lie down, sorrow- 
ing and repentant, on the grave, and utter the unheard groan, 
and pour the unavailing^ tear — more deep, more bitter, because 
unheard and unavailing ! 

4. Then weave thy chaplet^ of flowers, and strew the beauties 
of nature about the grave ; console thy broken spirit, if thou 
canst, with these tender, yet futile^ tributes of regret ; but, take 
warning by the bitterness of this thy contrite^ affliction over the 
dead, and henceforth be more faithful and affectionate in the dis- 
charge of thy duties to the living. Ieving.^ 



1 As-si-Du'i-TiRS, diligence, close applies^ 
tion. 

2Ao'CBNTS, modulations of the voice, 
words. 

8 TJn-wj-quit'bd, not paid for, not recom- 
pensed. 

4 Gov-Tiu'TiON, deep repentance, remorse. 

fi Pang, pain, throb of anguish, throe. 



6 Un-a-vail'ing, of no use, without ad- 
vantage or effect. 

7 Chaf'ust, a small wreath, a coronal. 

8 Fu'tile, vain, worthless. 

9 Con'tbitb, remorseful, penitent. 

10 Ibvikg, Washington, the honored vet- 
eran of American literature, author of tho 
Sketch Book, Wolfert's Roost, Life of Wash- 
ington, and many other works. 
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XC. — OOD IN THE WORLD. 



1. Whin we reflect on the maimer in which the idea of Deity' 
ifl formed, we mnst be convinced that sach an idea, intimately 
present to the mind, most have a most powerM effect in refining 
the moral taste. Composed of the richest elements, it embraces, 
in the character of a beneficent Parent and Almighty Ruler, 
whatever is venerable in wisdom, whatever is awful in authority, 
whatever is touching in goodness. 

2. Human excellence is blended with many imperfections, and 
seen under many limitations. It is beheld only in detached^ and 
separate portions, nor ever appears in any one character whole 
and entire. So that, when, in imitation of the Stoics,' we wish 
to form, out of these fragments, the notion of a perfectly wise and 
good man, we know it is a mere fiction^ of the mind, without any 
real being in whom it is embodied and realized. 

8. In the belief of a Deity, these conceptions are reduced to 
reality ; the scattered rays of an ideal excellence are concentrated'^ 
and become the real attributes of that Being with whom we stand 
in the nearest relation ; — who sits supreme lit the head of the 
universe, is armed with infinite power, and pervades all nature 
with his presence. 

4. The efficacy of these sentiments, in producing and aug- 
menting a virtuous taste, will indeed be proportioned to the 
vividness^ with which they are formed, and the frequency with 
which they recur ; yet some benefit will not fail to result from 
them, even in their lowest degree. 

5. The idea of the Supreme Being has this peculiar property 
— that, as it admits of no substitute,® so, from the first moment 
it is impressed, it is capable of continual growth and enlarge- 



1 Db'i-tt, God, the Dirinlty. 

s Db-tachjbo', parted from, disengaged, 
diqjofoed. 

8 Sto'ics, one of the most respectable of 
the sects of heathen phUosophera ; the sect 
was founded by Zeno, a Greek, who taught 
In a stoOf or porch, at Athens, whence the 



4 Fio'tion, something invented, imagined, 
or feigned ; a lie. 

< Coh-okh'trat-kd, brooght to a centre, 
condensed to a focus. 

6 AuG-MKHT'iNO, increasing. 

7 Viv'iD-NKSs, liveliness, brightness. 

8 Sub'sti-tctb, a thing or person pat in 
the place or stead of another. 
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ment. God himself is immutable ;^ but oar conoeptton of his^ 
diaracter is continually reoeiying firesh aceessions, — is continu- 
aU J growing more extended and efiulgent, by having transferred 
upon it new perceptions of beauty and goodness ; by attracting 
to itself, s^ a centre, whatever bears the impress of dignity, order, 
or happiness. It borrows splendor firom all l^at is £ur, subordi- 
nates to itself all that is great, and sits enthroned on the riches 
of the universe. Eobsrt Hall.^ 



XCI.— ^GOD THE AUTHOE OF NATURE. 

There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 
The beauties of the wilderness are His, 
That makes so gay the solitary place 
Where no eyes see them. And the fairer forms 
That cultivation glories in are His. 
He sets the bright procession on its way. 
And marshals^ all the order of the year ; 
He marks the bounds which winter may not pass, 
And blunts his pointed fury ; in his case, 
Russet* and rude, folds up the tender germ,* 
Uninjured, with inimitable art ; 
And, ere one flowery season fades and dies. 
Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 
The Lord of all, himself through all diffused. 
Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. 
Nature is but a name for an effect 
Whose cause is God. One spirit, His 
Who wore the plaited thorns with bleeding brows, 
Rules universal Nature ! Not a flower 
But shows some touoh, in freckle, streak, or stain, 



1 iM-KO^A-BLB, without Change, not ca- 
pridous. 

s Hall, RqBbrt, one otlhe most doqttent 
of English preachers j bom in 1764, died in 
1831. His works are In 6 vols. 8yo. 



3 Mas'shals, arranges, ranks hi order. 

4 Rvs'SBT, reddish brown, the color of the 
appte-eeed, and of leaf and firuit-bnds. 

5 Germ, the seed-bod of a plant } the fruit, 
flower, or leaf yet in embryo, or beginning. 
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Of hiB uniYalled pendL He uupireB 
Their balmy odors, and impartB their hues, 
And bathes their ejes with neetar,^ and indudes, 
In grains as oonnUeBS as the seandde sands, 
The forms with which He sprinkles all the earth. 
Happj who walks with Him I whom, what he finds. 
Of flayor or of scent, in fruit or flower, 
Or what he Yiews of beantifrd or grand 
In Nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
^ ^mpts with remembrance of a present God ! 

COWPER. 



XCII. — MISSIONABY HYMN. 

From Greenland's icj mountains. 

From India's coral strand. 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 

Boll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 

Their land from error's chain. 

What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle, 
Though ev'iy prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile ; 
In vain, with lavish kindness, 

The gifts of God are strown. 
The heathen, in his blindness. 

Bows down to wood and stone. 



1 Nbo'tab, in myihology, the Buppoied drink of the gods $ in botany, a sweet fluid 
in the neotaiy d a plant 
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Shall we, whose bohIb are lighted 

By wisdom fr<»n on high, 
Shall we, to man benighted/ 

The lamp of light deny ? 
Salvation ! O, salvation ! 

The joy^l sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learned Messiah's name. 

Waft, waft, ye winds, His story, 

And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 

It spreads firom pole to pole ! 
Till o*er our ransom'd nature. 

The Lamb for sinners slain. 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign ! Hbbeb. 



XCm. — TRXTTH AND SINCSBITT. 

1. Tbiteh and sincerity have all the advantages of appear- 
ance, and many more. If the show of anything be good for any- 
thing, I am sure the reality is better ; for why does any man 
dissemble,^ or seem to be that which he is not, but because he 
thinks it good to have the qualities he' pretends to ? For to 
counterfeit and to dissemble is to put on the appearance of some 
real excellency. Now the best way for a man to seem to be 
anything, is really to be what he would seem to be. 

2. Besides, it is often as troublesome to support the pretence 
of a good quality as to have it ; and if a man have it not, it is 
most likely he will be discovered to want it, and then all his 
labor to seem to have it is lost. There is something unnatural 
in painting, which a skilful eye will easily discern* from native 
beauty and complexion. 



1 Ba-NiOHT^BD, involved in mental dark- 
ness ; ignorant ; deprired of the light of 
tmth. 

S Bo-fliii'BLB (dl8-4i£ma>l), to hide under 
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taiae appearances ; to pretend to be what 
one is not; to play the hypocrite. 

3 Coum'tbb-fxit, to copy with Uitent to 
pass the copy for the original. 
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8. It 18 hard to personate^ and act a part long; ibr where 
tmth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endeavoring to 
return, and will betraj herself at one tame or other. Therefore, 
if any man think it oonyenient to sean good, let him be so indeed, 
and then his goodness will appear to every one's satisfaction ; for 
truth is convincing, and carries its own li^t and evidence along 
with it, and will not only commend us to every man's conscience, 
but, which is much more, to God, who seardieth our hearts. So 
that, upon all accounts, sincerity is true wisdom. 

4. Particularly as to the affo.irs of this world, integrity hath 
many advantages over all the artificial modes of dissimulation 
and deceit It is much the plainer and easier, much the safer 
and more secure way of dealing in the world ; it has less of 
trouble and of difficulty, of entanglement and perplexity, of dan- 
ger and hazard^ in it ; it is the shortest and nearest way to our 
end, carrying us thither in a straight line, and will hold out and 
last longest 

5. The arts of deceit and cunning continually grow weaker 
and leas effectual and serviceable to those that practise them ; 
whereas integrity gains strength by use, and the more and longer 
any man practiseth it, the greater service it does him, by con- 
firming his reputation, and encouraging those with whom he hath 
to do to repose the greatest confidence in him, which is an un- 
speakable advantage in business and the affairs of life. 

6. A dissembler must always be upon his guard, and watch 
himself carefully, that he do not contradict his own pretensions f 
for he acts an unnatural part, and therefore must put a continual 
force and restraint upon himself. Whereas, he that acts sincerely 
hath the easiest task in the world ; because he follows nature, 
and so is put to no trouble and care about his words and actions ; 
he needs not invent any pretences beforehand, nor make excuse 
afterwards, for anything he has said or done. 

7. But insincerity is very troublesome to manage ; a hypo- 
crite hath so many things to attend to, as make his life a very 
perplexed and intricate thing. A liar hath need of a good mem- 

1 Per'son-atb, to play ft feigned character. I 8 Pbb>ten'stons, claims, trae or false, 

2 Haz'aw), risk. I generany false. 
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ory, lest he contradict at one time what he said at another ; but 
trath is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing to help 
it out ; it is always near at hand, and sits upon our lips ; whereas 
a lie is troublesome, and needs a great many more to make it 
good. 

8. Add to all this, that sincerity is the most compendious^ 
wisdom, and an excellent instrument for the speedy despatch of 
business* It creates confidence in those we have to deal with, 
saves the labor of many inquiries, and brings things to an issue 
in few words. It is like travelling in a plain beaten road, which 
commonly brings a man sooner to his journey's end than by-ways, 
in which men o^n lose themselves. 

9. In a word, whatsoever convenience may be thought to be 
in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over ; but the incon- 
venience of it is perpetual, because it brings a man under an 
everlasting jealousy and suspicion, so that he is not believed 
when he speaks truth, nor trusted when perhaps he means hon- 
estly. When a man hath once forfeited^ the reputation of his 
integrity, nothing will then serve his turn, neither truth nor false- 
hood. 

10. Indeed, if a man were only to deal in 4he world for a day, 
and should never have occasion to converse more with mankind, 
never more need their good opinion or good word, it were then 
no great matter — as far as respects the afiairs of this world — 
if he spent his reputation all at once, and ventured it at one 
throw. But if he be to continue in the world, and would have 
the advantage of reputation whilst he is in it, let him make use 
of iruth and sincerity in all his words and actions, for. nothing 
but this will hold out to the end. All other arts may fail ; but 
truth and integrity will carry a man through, and bear him out 
to the last. Tillotson.^ 



1 Com-pek'di-ovs, short, sammary, con- 
dse, abridged. 

2For'fbit-kd (fiir'flt-ed), lost by some 
breach ot conditioD, or by some offence. 



STiLLOTSON, Abp., an eminent English 
prelate, whose sermons were regarded as a 
standard of finished oratory. He was bom 
in 1690, and died in 1093. 
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XCIT. ON DIGNITT OF MANNERS. 

1. Thxeb 18 a certain dignitj of maimera abBolvtelj neoesaaiy, 
to make erea the most yaloable ohaneter either req^ected or 
xei^)eetable. 

2. Horse-play, romping, frequent and Kmd fita of laughter, 
jokes, waggery, and indiaoriminate familiarity, will sink both 
merit and knowledge into a degree of ocmtempt. They eompoBe 
at meet a merry fellow ; and a merry ^low was neyer yet a 
respectable man. Indiscriminate fiuniiiarity either offends yovir 
saperioFB, or else dubs^ yon thdr dependent, and led captain. It 
gives your inferiors just, but troublesome and improper, cUums 
of equality. 

8. A joker is near akin to a buffoon;' and neither of them is 
the least related to wit. Whoever is admitted or sought for in 
company, upon any otiier account than that of his merit and 
manners, is never respected there, but only made use of. We 
will have sudi a one, for he sings prettily; we will invite such a 
one to a ball, for he dances well ; we will have such a one at sup- 
per, for he is always joking and laughing ; or we will ask another, 
because he plays well at games. 

4. These are all vilifying* distinctions, mortifying preferences, 
and exclude all ideas of este^n and r^ard. Whoever is had — 
as it is called — in company for the sake of any one thing smgly, 
is singly that thing, and will never be considered in uiy other 
light : consequently, never respected, let his merits be what they 
will. 

5. This dignity of manners, which I recommend so muck to 
you, is not only as different from pride as true courage is from 
blustering, or true wit from joking, but is absolutely inconsist^it 
with it ; for nothing vilifies and degrades more than pride. Hie 
pretensions of the proud man are oftener treated with sneer and 
contempt, than with indignation : as we offer ridiculously too 



1 Dubs, gives the title and condition o^ 
as a knight was, and is, made by a dab or 
Up of the flat of ihe sword upon his shoul- 
ders, while kneeling before the sovereign or 



8 Buf-foon', one who makes sport by low 
Jests and antic postores. 

3 Til'i-ft-ino, degrading, debasing, de- 
fiuning. 
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litUe to a tradesman who asks ridiculously too much for his 
goods ; but we do not haggle with one who only asks a just and 
reasonable price. 

6. Vulgar, low expresfflons, awkward motions and address, 
vilify, as they imply either a very low turn of mind, or low edu- 
cation, and low company. 

7. Frivolous curiosity about trifles, and a laborious attention 
to the little objeds, which neither require nor deserve a moment's 
thought, lower a man^ who £rom thenoe is thought — and not 
unjustly — incapable of great matters. Cardinal de Betz^ very 
sagaciously marked out Cardinal Ohigi^ for a little mind, from 
the moment that hQ told him he had written three years with the 
same pen, and that it was an excellent good one still. 

8. A oertain degree of exterior seriousness in looks and mo- 
tions gives dignity, without excluding wit and decent cheeriulness, 
which are alw;ays serious themselves. A constant smirk upon 
the &,ce, and a whiffling activity of the body, are strong indica- 
tions of futility.^ Whoever is in a hurry, shows that the thing 
he is about is too big for him. Haste and hurry are two differ- 
ent things. 

9. I have only mentioned some of those things which may, 
and do, in the opinion of the world, lower and sink characters, in 
other respects valuable enough ; but I have taken no notice of 
those that affect and sink the moral characters. They are suf- 
ficiently obvious.^ A man who has patiently been kicked may 
as well pretend to courage, as a man blasted by vices and crimes 
to dignity of any kind. But an exterior decency and dignity of 
manners will even keep such a man longer firom sinking than 
otherwise he would be : of such consequence is decorum, even 
though affected and put on ! Chesterfield.' 



^6 



1 FronouDoed rets. 

2 ProDoonoed tchi-^te', 

8 En-TiL'i-TT, QseleBsnegs, friyolity. 
4 Ob'vi-ou8, plain, evident 
6 Ohbstkkfield, Philip Doriibr Stan- 
EOPB, a man of brilliant aocompliahments, a 
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priyy ooanadknr of Oeorge n., of England ; 
ambassador to Holland j lord-Ueatenant of 
Ireland. He is principally known by his 
Letters to his Son. He was bom in 1094, 
and died in 1773. 
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XCT. CHABACTBB OF CJEESAB. 

1. Lr 118 examine how &r Caesar deserved to role his coun- 
try, beoause, as has been said, he secured its happiness, pros- 
perity, and greatness. Sir, I do not believe that he accomplished 
any sach object To dispose of all offices and honors jnst as his 
own interest, or fancy, directed his dioice of candidates ;^ to 
create new offices lor the gratification of his fevorites and crea- 
tures, making the public property the recompense of public de- 
linquency ;' to d^^rade the venerable senate, by introducing into 
it persons whose only claim to that dignity was their servile' 
devotion to his interests — common soldiers, the sons of fireed- 
men, foreigners, and so forth ; — I say, sir, to adopt sudi meas- 
ures as these had not a tendency to secure the happiness or pros- 
perity of his country. 

2. But upon what ground does the gentleman assert that 
GiBsar secured the greatness of his country 7 Was it by extend- 
ing the fame of its arms ? There was another kind of j&me, 
which the Roman people valued more than the fame of their 
anns — the fame of their liberty. There was another kind of 
greatness, dearer to their pride than all the wealth of honor that 
could result from foreign victory — that kind of greatness which 
gloried, not in the establishing, but in the destroying of tyranny ; 
which drove a Tarquin^ from the throne, and cast an Appius^ into 
prison ; which called their proudest heroes, from the heads of 
armies and the rule of conquered nations, into the equal ranks 
of private citizens. 

8. A gentleman, speaking of Caesar's benevolent disposition, 
and of the reluctance* with which he entered into the civil war, 
observes, " How long did he pause upon the brink of the Kubi- 



1 Ga,n'di-datk, one who propoaefl himself, 
or is proposed, for some office or station. 

2 Dk-lin'qubn-ct, a failure of duty, an 
offence, a fault 

8 Ser'tilb, slavish, cringing, subserrient. 

4 Tarquin the Proud tyrannized as king 
(rf Rome, and his son having committed an 
outrageous crime, all kings were banished, 
and Borne became a republic. 



8 Appius, Claudivb, was one of the ten 
rulers of Borne ; he seised a free girl for a 
slave ; her father killed her, and the people 
imprisoned Appius, and changed the goT- 
ernment to two consuls again, about b. o. 
450. 

c Rb-luc'tancb, unwillingness, repog. 
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con^ ! " How came he to the brink of that river ? How dare 
he cross it ? Shall private men respect the boundaries of isivate 
prq)ertj, and shall a man pay no respect to the boundaries of 
his country's rights ? How dare he cross that river ? O ! but 
he paused upon the brink ! He should have perished on the 
brink ere he had crossed it ! Why did he pause ? Why does a 
man's heart palpitate when he is on the point of committing an 
unlawful deed ? Why does the very murderer, his victim sleep- 
ing before him, and his glaring eye taking the measure of the 
blow, strike wide of the mortal part 7 Because of conscience ! 
'T was that made Gaasar pause upon the brink of the Rubicon. 
Compassion ! What compassion ? The compassion of an assas- 
sin, that feels a momentary shudder as his weapon begins to 
cut! 

4. CaBsar paused upon the brink of the Rubicon ! What was 
the Rubicon ? The boundary of Caesar's province. From what 
did it separate his province? From his country. Was that 
country a desert ? No : it was cultivated and fertile, rich and 
populous. Its sons were men of genius, spirit, and generosity. 
Its dau^ters were lovely, susceptible,^ and chaste. Friendship 
was its inhabitant — Love was its inhabitant — Domestic Affection 
was its inhabitant — Liberty was its inhabitant — all bounded 
by the stream of the Rubicon ! 

5. What was Cassar, that stood upon the brink of that stream 7 
A traitor, bringing war and pestilence into the heart of that 
country. No wonder that he paused. No wonder if, his imagi- 
nation wrought upon by his conscience, he had beheld blood in- 
stead of water, and heard groans instead of murmurs. No won- 
der if some gorgon'' horror had turned him into stone upon the 
spot ! But, no ! — he cried, " The die is cast ! " He plunged — 
he crossed — and Rome was free no more ! ELnowlbs. 



1 The BuUcon was a little rirer in the 
north of Italy ; it was the boundary between 
Rome and Cisalpine Qaul. Cssaar crossed 
it B.C. 49. 



2 Scs-cep'ti-ble, feeling, capable of re- 
fined emotions. 

8 Oor'gon, a fabled head, the sight of 
which ttirned the beholder to stone. 
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PREFIXB8 AND AFFIXES. 



PREFIXES OF ENOLIBH OR SAXON ORIGIN. 



A, on or in; as, o-foot, o-bed. 

Be, about ; as, besprinkle ; also/or 
or btfore ; as, ^rapeak. 

En, in ist on ; as, encircle ; also 
make; as, enfeeble. {En is 
changed into em in roots begin- 
ning with b or p; as, embark, 
empower.) 

Fore, before ; t^tforeaee. 

Mis, error or defect ; as, mitdeed. 

Oat, exeese or superiority ; as, out- 
ran. 



Over, eminence or exceei ; as, over- 
charge. 

Un, before an adjectiye or adverb, 
signifies not; as, unworthy ; «n, 
before a verb, signifies the «»do-> 
ing of the aet expressed by the 
Terb ; as, unfetter. 

Up, motion upwards ; as, upatart ; 
also subversion ; as, upset. 

With, from or against; as, with- 
draw, urtMstand. 



PREFIXES OP LATIN ORIGIN. 



A, Ab, Abs, from or atoay ; as, 
avert, a^soWe, abstain. 

Ad, to; as, adhere. (Ad assumes 
the yarious forms of a, ac, of, ag, 
al, an, ap, ar, as, at, according 
to the commencing letter of the 
root with which it is joined ; as, 
^<cend, accede, o/IGx, aggrandize. 



a/lot, annex, a/»peal, arrest, as- 
sume, a/tract) 
Am, round about ; as, ambient 
Ante, btfore ; as, antecedent 
Circum, round or about; as, ct'r- 
cumnavigate. ( Circum also takes 
the form circu ; as, circuit) 
Cis, on this side ; ^os, cisalpine. 
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Con, together; as, convoke. (Con 
takes, also, the yarious forms of 
eo, cog, col, com, cor ; as, coop- 
erate, co^ate, collect, commotioii, 
correlative.) 

Contra, against; as, contradict 
{Contra sometimes takes the form 
counter ; as, counterbalance.) 

De, doum ; as, (/ejected. 

Bis, asunder ; as, distrMt ; also 
negation or undoing ; as, (disarm. 
(Dis has ajso the forms of di and 
dif; as, diverge, rf^fuse.) 

E, Ex, out of; as, egress, ca;clade. 
(E, ex, take, also, the form of 
ec, ef; as, eccentric, e^ux.) 

Extra, beyond ; as, extraordinary. 

In, before an adjective, signifies not ; 
as, inactive.' In, before a verb, 
signifies in or into; as, inject 
(In has, also, the various forms 
of i^, il, im, ir ; as, ignoble, iilo- 
minate, import, irradiate.) 

Inter, between ; as, intervene. 

Intro, to vdthin ; as, introduce. 

Juxta, nigh to; as,yua;toposition. 

Ob, in the way of, or oppoiition ; 
as, obstacle. ( Ob has, also, the 
various forms of oc, of, o, op, os ; 
as, occtir, ^fend, omit, o^^se, 
ostentation.) 



Per, through or Utoroughly ; as^ J9er- 
forate, i^erfbot {Per has also 
the form otpel ; as, pellwM,) 

Post, after ; as, jM^Miluvian. 

Pre, or Prae, before ; as, |»rediot. 

Preter, or Prseter, p<ut or beyond ; 
as, ^etornaturaL 

FTO,for,forth, or forward ; sSjpro^ 
' noun, provoke, |woceed. 

Re, back or again ; as, retract, re- 
build. 

Betro, backwards ; as, retrospect 

Se, aside or apart ; as, secede. 

Sine, without; as, sinecure. {Sine 
has also the form of sim and sin ; 
as, simple, sincere.) 

Sub, under or after; as, si**side. 
(;Sfu6 has also the forms of sue, 
suf, sug, sup, sus, contracted for 
mbs; as, succeed, su^ftise, sug- 
gest, suppress, suspend.) 

Subter, under or beneath ; as, sub- 
terfuge. 

Super, above or over ; as, superflu- 
ous. {Super has also the French 
form sur ; as, surmount) 

Trans, over from one place to anoth' 
er; as, transport 

Ultra, beyond ; as, ultramundane. 



PREFIXES OF GREEK ORIGIN. 



A, or an, wiihovi or privation ; as, 
apathy, anonymous. 

Amphi, both or the two; as, am- 
phibious. 

Ana, through or up ; as, anatomy. 

Anti, against ; as, .^n^ichrist. {Anti 



has sometimes the contracted form 

of ant ; as, antarctic. ) 
Apo, from or away ; as, apostasy. 

{Jlpo has sometimes the contracted 

form of ap ; as, aphelion.) 
Cata, down; as, catarrh, {Cata 
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bM «l80 the Ibrm of cat ; as, eaU 
echiae.) 

DU, tkrouij^ ; as, ifiaphanoiu. 

Epi, ufon ; as, epiUph, {Epi has 
alao tha Ibrm of ep ; as', ephem- 
eral) 

Hyper, over and above ; as, Ayper- 
eritioaL 

Hypo, under ; aa, Aypotheais. 

MeU, change ; aa, metomorphoais. 



Para, near to, or $ide by tide, ae if 
for the purpose of comparison^ 
and hence aometimee timilariiy^ 
and aometimea contrariety; as, 
paraAox. {Para has also the 
form of par ; as, ^larody.) 
Peiif round about ; as, jMriphrasis 
Syn, to^ti^ ; as, fynthesis. {Syn 
has also the forms sy, sy/, fym ; 
as, system, cyOogism, sympathy.) 



AFFIXES. 



An. 




as. Comedian, 


Ant. 




Assistant, 


At, 




Liar, 


Aid, 




Drunkard, 


Aiy. 




Adversary, 


Ber. 
Ent. 


denoting the agent or doer of a thing ; 


Charioteer, 
Correspondent, 


Er. 




Builder, 


Irt. 




Psalmw/, 


iTe, 




Bepresentattve, 


Or. 




Governor, 


Ster, 




Ghimestor. 


Ate. 1 


denoting the pereon acted upon, and 


as, Ddega/e, 


Ee. 


equivalent to the pasdye ter- 


Trustee, 


Ite. J 


mination ed ; 


Favortte. 


Acy, 1 




as, Lunacy, 


Age, 




Parentc^, 


Ance, 




Vigilance, 


Ancy, 




Brilliancy, 


Ence. 




Adherence, 


Ency, 
Hood, 


denoting being or stale of being, taken 
abstractly ; 


Consistency, 
BoyAoorf, 


Ion, 




Cohewon, 


Ism, 




Herowwi, 


Ment, 




Abasement, 


Mony, 




Acrimony, 
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Ness, 

Ship, 

Th, 

Tude, 

Ty, or ity, 

Ure, 

Y, 

Dom, 
Ric, 

Qe, 

Kin, 

Let, 

Ling, 

Ock, 

Ac, 

Al, 

An, 

Ar, 

Ary, 

En, 

lo, or ical, 

De, 

Ine, 

Ory, 

Ate, 

Ful, 

Ose, 

Ons, 

Some, 

Y, 

Ish, 
Like, 

Ive, 

Able, 
Ible, 



denoting heing or state of beings 
taken abstractly ; 



' as, Baldnesf, 
Biyalry, 

Warm^, 

PoTerfy, breT%, 

Legicdature, 

Mastery. 



denoting juritdiction ; 



diminatiye terminations ; 



{- 



Kmgdom, 
Bishopric. 



denoting rf or pertaining to ; 



denoting/tt// of or abundance ; 



denoting likeness ; 



' as, Gorpnsc/e, 
Lamb^'n, 
StreamZe/, 
DuckZtn^, 
Wlock. 

as. Elegiac, 
Antomna/, 
Sylvan, 
Polar, 

Parliamentary, 
Golden, 

Angelic or angelica^, 
In&nti^c, 
In&nttne, 
Ol&ctory. 

as, Affectiona^, 
Car^ttZ, 
Verbose, 
ZealotM, 
Toilsome, 
Flowery. 

as, Childish, 
God/iA;e, 
SoldierZy. 



denoting capacity in an active sense ; as, Persnasioe. 



} denoting capacity in a passive f as, 
sense ; \ 



Laada5/e, 
Eligi6/c. - 



Less, 



denoting privation ; 



as. Worth/ess. 



S12 

Ate. 
En. 

be. 






▲FFSNBDL 
dMOtiiig a tmoUcr lie^ee of; 

denoting to moice; 

denoting profpretnon ; 
denoting like in qnaliiy ; 
denoting in the directum if; 



as, OreeDtsA. 

as, Perpetno/e, 
Harden, 
Purify, 
SfeabluA, 
Modemife, 
Qiyjlize, 

as, ConTalescenf. 

as, Tru/y. 

as, Jkfwnward, 
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